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Instruction is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in three depart- 


ments, viz: 


Lome Llepartment of Arts. 


Tine Department of Aprplicd Science. 


The Departrmaent of Mecdicime. 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences; Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. 


The second is subdivided into Courses in Agriculture and. related 


branches, Chemistry, Engineering and Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taught in Amer- 
igan Medical Colleres. 


Students have full Wberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- 
tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates for adegree, except 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by ex- 
press permission of the Faculty. 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entities the stu- 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entities him to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
if he complete a course in Civil Hngineering, he will be entitled to the 
degree of Civil Engineer; if a course in Mining Hnpineering, to the degree 
of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred 
upon the satisfactory completion of a prescribed post-graduate course in 


art or science. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The University has a Military Department which is under the charge 
ofa United States officer. 


Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department without 
exainination if they bring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for admission, but stu- 
dents so admitted are on probation during the first term, 


All the Courses in the Academic and Scientific Departments are open 
to young women upon the same conditions as to young men. They are 
required to room and board in private families approved by the Faculty. 


Thirty scholarships, cancelling tuition, have been established for tha 


benefit of young men of iimited means. 


Two READING ROOMS are maintained, one for the gentlemen and 


| one for the ladies. These are supplied with the leading scientific and 


literary journals of Hurope and America. 

The University enjoys unusual facilities for securing employment for 
students in the Engineering Department, both during the course and 
after its completion. 


The Laboratory, lately reconstructed, affords the amplest facilities 
for analytical work. Medical students or persons who intend to engage 


| in Pharmacy, may take a special Laboratory Course. 


Persons of sultabie age and attainments may, by special permission 
of the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee, pursue certain studies 
in Connection with the regular college classes without becoming matri- 
culated members of the University. Theclasses which are open to such 
students, with the conditions of admission, will be made known on ap- 


| plication to the President, 


ta Kor further information or catalogues, address 


M. H. BUCKHAM, 


President. 
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Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 
form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Equitable Lite Assurance Society of the U.S, 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes incontestable. 


- W. H. S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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OPENING OF SPRING GOODS 


Nicholson's, the Hatter, Clothier and Furnisher, 
(co Niles earl Be) 


RETSEL 
Fine Ready Made Clothing and Spring Oversacks. 


Fine CUSTOM Clothing gotten up from samples. $5.00 to $15.00 saved on 
asuit. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR, COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Sa Churen Street: 
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8. Huntington & Co’s, 


638 CHURCH STREET 88 


You will find everything in the line of 


books and Stationery 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
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OFFICE STATIONERY, 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 
ENGRAVED WEDDING and 
CALLING CARDS, 
CRANE’S FINE PAPERS. 
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Dine Rooms and Ice Cream Parlors, | 
04 CHURCH STREET, Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, OpposiTE OPERA HOUSE, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


ALSO 


Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 


Catering a Specialty. Sugar Loaf Lehigh 


EA ANYHONY & C0. Lykens Valley Red Ash, 


and 
091 Broadway, N. Y.., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
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English Cannel Coals 


>t INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES “U7holesale and Feetail. 
of every description. Orders for city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO.'t 
Sole proprietors of the PATENT DETECTIVE, DRUG STORE. 
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Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Diamonds; === sie 


Bronze, Silver and Plated Ware, HOWARD OPERA HOUSE; 
107 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT.|85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 
EsFine Watch tely adjusted and rated by tl / 
Elpcic in, Burlingtonig A cetrater cineteek ontecinaeucie Ae SMT A 
solar transit. Fashionable Clothier and Hatters. 


Standard time struck on Fire Alarm at 9:15 A. M. 


CHAS, P, HIBBARD’S 
Fragrant Vanity Fair, Superlative, Cloth of Gold. 


Photographic Studio, | ® 


431 COLLEGE St REET. Rec AHIOn Ry fine cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, put up in 


satin packets and poxes of 10s. 20s. 50s, and 100s. 
We take pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to supply without 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. i Rcd ce TACHI; CUTRCIG AIEEE 


ae Packed in Fraternity Colors. Also Class and College Colors. Nanve of 
society can he ivserted on iabel if desired. 
GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be surpassed 
for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. Estabiished 
1846. 14 First Prize Medals. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs Wn. S. Kimball & Co., Peerless Tobacco Works. 
of Statuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
THREE KINGS, Turkish Perique and Virginia. 
MELLOW MIXTURE, ‘Turkish and Perique. 
TURKISH and VIRGINIA. 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 
GENUINE TURKISH. 
FLAKE CUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE. 
VANITY FAIR. OLD GOLD. 
SALMAGUNDI, A NEW GRANULATED MIXTURE, 
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The Editorsin charge of this department will be pleased to receive 
from the studentsessays on literary, social, religious and politicaltopics, 
short stories, poetry, articles on College life, customs, games, and com- 
munications on any matter of interest. Contributions should be sent 
in without fail tendays before the publication of the issuein whichthey 
areto appear. Nothing of a partisan characteradmitted. 


TO MARGARET. 
Baa 


Oh image of the pride of ancient days! 

Oh modern Helen, like to her of old, 

Whose alabaster arms and hair of gold 
Evoked the tribute of Homeric praise ! 
Thou art the object of a nation’s gaze, 

The idol of a mighty multitude, 

The type of pure and gracious womanhood— 
A queen by virtue of dramatic bays. 


Thy beauty is a power to elevate, 
And not an influence to blight or mar; 
Though Aphrodite’s gift unto our state, 
Thou wilt not bring upon us direful war: 
Resembling Helen in thy loveliness, 
Unlike her, thou wast only born to bless. 


THE HURON MISSION. 
J. N. P. 


The history of Jesuit Missions on this conti- 
nent is interesting throughout, but no portion of it 
more so than that which tells of the so-called Huron 
Mission, instituted as early as the year 1633. 

The Hurons were those native dwellers of Ontario 
included between lake Simcoe and the Georgian Bay of 
lake Huron. As to the modes and character of this 
people, doubtless it is all sufficiently brought before 
the mind of the American citizen by the one word Jn- 
dian. Uowever much the noble red man has been 
wronged by his white neighbor, authentic history shows 
the dusky native, in his isolated haunts, and as con- 
cerns his dealings with his brother red man, to be but 
a base savage—murderous, thievish, brutal, idle. Those 
sagacious chieftains in council—what were they for the 
most part plotting? That massacre and misery which 
has so largely wrought their self-extermination. The 
pipe of peace they indeed did smoke, but laid it down 
to break their word. And alas that the great good 
spirit, which tradition has it that the Indian wor- 
shipped, was really a deity in which the Indian pro- 
fessed no belief—except as that morally good spirit 
was to him a stick or a stone, a beast, a bird, or at best 
a depraved human being. The Indians worshipped 


the one and the moral a ities knew of was 
such as they brought into play when they prayed to 
the fishes to be courageous and be caught, vowing as a 
return that deference should be shown to their bones! 
Dreams and darkest superstitions reigned supreme 
among them, and they were dogmatic in their base and 
meaningless tenets according to their slow and stub- 
born natures. But in the French followers of Loyola, 


these incorrigible sons of the forest were to find men 
as stubborn as themselves, and infinitely more worthy, 


It would be interesting to take a look at Quebec 
as it was in the year 1633, under Jesuit rule, and the 
Jesuit headquarters for the northern part of the conti- 
nent—a city which had already been founded for twen- 
ty-five years; yet Montreal was not to have its roman- 
tic foundation for nine years to come. But suffice it to 
say that here at Quebec lived the Father Superior, 
who was selfhood for the “Society of Jesus” to the 
extent that if he pronounced black to be white, it was 
admitted by the others of the order to be even so, and 
further to the extent that.if he ordered one of the so- 
ciety to an unnecessary and useless death, he was 
quickly obeyed, and without parley. From Quebec to 
the land of the Hurons by way of the St. Lawrence 
system was probably a distance of nine hundred miles. 
Here at Ihonitiria the intrepid missionaries, or black- 
robes, as the Indians called them, have been for several 
years heroically at work—really at work ; for whatever 
charges are brought against the Jesuit, he cannot be 
accused of being an idle dreamer. In their labors these 


men had suffered all that is repelling to the higher 
civilization. But to them, all of this toil, hardship, 
famine, filth, sickness, solitude, insult which they had 
and were suffering did but corroborate their notion that 
they were battling against the hosts of hell, in the very 
stronghold of Satan. And so they were cuntinually 
spurred on to action. 


How had the missionaries been occupying them- 
selves? Perfecting themselves in the language. Re- 
lieving the suffering about them as best they could. And 
above all, always, as they through their kindness made 
opportunity, explaining the Christian doctrine, making 
use of the pictures and images to aid them in the work. 
Also, they lent their counsel against those most bloody 
of Indians, the Iroquois. The wonderful house of the 
black-robes never ceased to be a source of interest to 
the Hurons. And within this house, aided by the awe 
which the architecture of the interior inspired, and by 
the awe which effects and household furnishings in- 


spired, the priests would patiently teach and preach 
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about Heaven and Hell—but, sagacious, they also 
taught that when the clock struck four it said, “ get up 
and go home.” Here in their chapel wigwam, too, they 


would gather the children, and give prizes on making 


the sign of the cross, and repeating the pater noster 
and credo. But although the Indians were usually 
ready to respond with acquiescent grunts to the ques- 
tion of accepting the black-robes’ belief, yet when it 
came to the practical part of the so self-denying reli- 
gion, they would quite pointedly affirm: “We are an- 
other people with different customs.” However, al- 
though the fathers had set out to convert the whole 
Indian population of America, they never despaired 
at their slow progress. We are told that they found 
solace in the thought that they were grievously tor- 
menting the Devil. And they affirmed that when they 
had with their persistent efforts worn him quite out, 
the harvest of souls would be theirs. Indeed, even 
now were they not in spite of him baptizing the dying 
infants into littleangels? And for this in particular— 
Oh, transports of joy!—Satan had not refrained from 
showing his displeasure. Had he not retaliated in 
countless ways? Not the least of which was by stir- 
ring the people up to hideous nightly dins? 


Now there comes a severe drought—one almost unpar- 
alleled in the history of the Hurons. The sorcerers, who 
are most hostile to the missionaries, declare that the red 
color of the cross on the chapel wigwam frightens away 
the birds of thunder. Reason failing to convince the 
savages to be contrary, the Jesuits show their usual 
tact by painting the cross white. But the drought 
still continues, and the Indians, led on by their sorce- 
rers, continue to demand that the cross be hewn down. 
This the missionaries refuse to do; and they point out 
to the people that all the trouble is in those worthless 
gods of theirs. Now then, say the missionaries, if you 
will believe in our God, who made the world, and wil, 
renounce your sins, we will pray for rain. Accordingly 
many masses are performed, and the rain soon coming, 
the black-robes are hereafter regarded as weather gods. 
And alas, in time of pestilence they came to be regarded 
Gods of pestilence also, and were tortured beyond the 
right of words to tell! But not to speak of the living 
deaths which these heroic men suffered, let us picture 
the men to ourselves visiting from village to village, 
often drenched with rain, to minister to the temporal 
and spiritual needs of the sick and dying. Heathen 
dejection and squalor meets them wherever they go. In 
time of the pest, accused of being its cause, and accord- 
ingly pelted and insulted, and often threatened with 
the tomahawk ; sometimes captured by war parties— 
but to pass over the unspeakable things,—nothing but 
bravery saved so many of the missionaries alive. Still 
the Huron people, with few exceptions, answered that 


they wished when they died to go where their ances- 
tors had gone; they wished for a Heaven where they 
could hunt and fish with the friends gone before. But 
it is not certain.what would have come of the mission. 
Ultimately the Huron nation was practically destroyed, 
by pestilance and by the Iroquois. The Indians being 
dead or dispersed, in the year 1650 the fort on the 
Georgian Bay wus torn down, and the Huron Mission, 
that project of fond hopes and fervent prayers among 
the Jesuits, ceased to have an actual existence. 

The record which these blind leaders of the blind 
have left behind them justifies men in eulogizing them. 
The names of such men as LeJeune, Brebeuf, Garnier, 
Chaumonot, Chabanel and Jogues—of the Huron Mis- 
sion—will not cease to live and to wake response in 
the human heart. Theirs was a belief which assumed 
God to be very near and real—they could hear his 
voice in everything. They lived lives of self sacrifice, 
and lived them terribly in earnest. The failure of the 
Jesuits in their Huron Mission, together with the gene- 
ral failure of the order in America, is at once pitiful 
and a source of joy. Verily Providence was watching 
over the interests of the continent. 


TO-MORROW. 
©. A. W. 


To-morrow—what mysteries are concealed by the 
dark curtain which hides it from our view! When the 
curtain rises, will it show to us a comedy or a tragedy? 
It is an unwritten page. Shall we be charmed by its 
beautiful thoughts or shocked by some horrid disaster ? 
Like an unopened letter it may break the glad heart or 
heal the broken one. 

To-day the proud ship sails out of the harbor, to- 
morrow as a bird stript of its plumage she may float, 
the plaything of winds and waves. 

The maiden sees the sun go down, lighting the 
clouds into a halo of glory, and dreams of a beautiful 
to-morrow, when she will be a happy bride. Perhaps 
to-morrow’s setting sun will have seen her bright hopes 
turned to withered leaves and the bridal wreath to 
cypress. 

To day the king rules his vast dominion, to-mor- 
row he himself may bea subject of grim Pluto. The 
child of misery and want may be an angel of light at 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun. To the happy child, 
looking forward to pleasure, the hours drag slowly by. 
To the condemned criminal, with the clang of the ham- 
mer on his scaffold ringing in his ears, to-day is all too 
short. If darkness and despair settle upon to-day 
who shall say that hope will not spread its bright wings 
over tomorrow ? If to-day the elements are at war 
who shall say that to-morrow will not be calm and 
peaceful ? 
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Who can predict its events, who can prepare for 
its chances, who can say it shall be as to-day and much 
more abundant? No one, for a higher hand than ours 
shall mete out its changes and unravel its destiny. 


‘¢To-morrow! the mysterious unknown guest, 
Who cries aloud: ‘ Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest !’ 

And I make answer; ‘I am satisfied ; 

I dare not ask ; I know not what is best, 

God hath already said what shall betide.’” 


EFFECTS OF CRITICISM. 
M. A. W. 


We have been taught from our youth that afflic- 
tion is conducive to moral excellence, and that sorrow 
engenders improvement ; this statement would have 
been meekly received, and no questions asked, had such 
reliance upon the authority of others been permitted ; 
but no; life presents to each, and not simply presents 
but thrusts forward with a persistence which admits 
no refusal, many opportunities for discovering whether 
“ through suffering we become strong.” 

The experiences are not entirely satisfactory and 
we emerge from them, sometimes stronger and better, 
always sadder and wiser. 

Among the many forms of mental agony there 
rises one, criticism, before which all the others “pale 
their ineffectual fires,” and in comparison with which 
sink into insignificance. If it were true that knowledge 
of our faults leads always to their correction and thus 
advances our moral well-being, what a means of grace 
would our critics become! Like poverty they are ever 
present ; with unabated vigilance do they stand as 
sentinels, displaying a persistence which leaves no 
stone unturned, no action uninvestigated, and finally 
no person in peace, for the accomplishment of its pur- 
pose. 

In our elevated moments when the numberless 
annoyances which we “meet on our pilgrimage road,” 
fade into thin air, we can think soberly, calmly, 
and thankfully of our critics; and do we not owea 
debt of gratitude to those who so often nip in the bud 
our blossoming conceits and bring to bear upon our 
self-righteous actions the light of impartial judgment ? 

But with humanity in general these exalted seasons 
are few, far between, and of exceeding short duration ; 
there are times when the beauteous garment with which 
we were clothed during our flight into “the pure ether 
above,” is cast aside, in other words, when there dis- 
appears the humility in which we attempt to “ kiss the 
rod which smites us,” and to bless critics, individually, 
collectively, and in the abstract, there gratitude, which 
ruled supreme, dies tragically, and anger reigns in its 
stead. 


We then wonder that Burns sang : 


‘““O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


And are finally convinced that did the poet live in our 
day and generation he would voice no such sentiment, 
since any desire to view ourself from a neighbor's 
standpoint can be most easily gratified. 

The different forms which criticism assumes are 
too familiar, too painfully familiar, to need or suffer 
discussion. Who knows them not? If any, speak, for 
he is to be envied ! 

Criticism is as universal as depravity, and the cool 
remarks, withering glances, and cutting sarcasm with 
which it assails its victims are thoroughly understood 
long before the intricacies of the multiplication table 
are mastered. 

Such is the character of humanity that few mortals 
acquire an angelic temperament as the result of their en- 
counter with critics; it is never particularly soothing 
to be misunderstood and unappreciated, while to be 
ridiculed and scorned are not in the least suggestive of 
balm. 

Where one has struggled long and hard in pre- 
paring to “speak in public on the stage”; when the 
fated day comes and the victim, enshrouded with fear 
as with a garment, makes the weary journey to the 
platform ; when the heart beats quickly, limbs tremble 
frightfully and arms wave wildly as eloquence holds 
full sway ; when, in the midst of this impressive scene, 
the laughter of some poor irrepressible makes itself 
heard, then, ah! then are most potent the injurious 
effects of criticism! Who would dare to suggest that 
by their course of treatment the moral nature of the 
sufferer receives an upward impetus ? 

If by any possibility, sources of benefit are present, 
they exist in such infinitessimal quantities that to de- 
tect them, even the mathematical skill of the “Ger- 
mans” would prove inadequate. It is all very well to 
venerate the 

‘* Bards, poets, martyrs, sages, 
The noblest of all ages 
Whose deeds crown history’s pages 

And time's great volume make,” 

(according to the fourth reader of juvenile days); it 
would be still better to show our appreciation of those 
heroes of to-day who, despite all prevalent criticism, 
persevere in well doing, and thus refute the argument 
of the degeneracy: of the age; it would be best of all 
to dispense with this super-abundant criticism and ing 
stead of attempting to transform into saints a few of 
our immediate acquaintances by calling attention to 
their faults, to cease from our labor in their behalf since 
the evil effects often outweigh the good, and the last 
state of affairs is worse than the first. 
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“THER CAUCUS.” 
mM u. P. 89. 


The word “caucus” is probably a corruption of 
caulkers. In the early politics of Boston and during 
the early difficulties between the British and Bos- 
tonians, there were numerous gatherings of town 
people, composed chiefly of sea-faring men, which 
easily came to be called, by way of reproach, meetings 
of caulkers, after the least influential class who attended 
them, or from the caulking house in which they were 
held. ‘This derisive description came to be an appella- 
tion and the gatherings of so-called caulkers became a 
caucus. The word is purely American as is the use of 
caucuses. Meetings of the German reichstag, the corps 
legislati7, and the chamber of deputies are not infre- 
quent, but they are held merely for consultation, and 
neither in England, France, Germany or Italy has any 
such authority been conceded to the majority of a par- 
ty as we have vested in the decision of a caucus. A 
caucus, in the political vocabulary of the United States, 
is a private meeting of voters, of like views, for the pur- 
pose of furthering such views at the election. The 
caucus is a necessary outgrowth of majority rule. With 
the development of parties, and the rule of majorities, 
the caucus, or an equivalent, has become an indispen- 
sable adjunct to party government, and so long as the 
majority defines the policy of the party, there must be 
some method within each party of ascertaining, the 
mind of the majority and of settling the party pro- 
gramme, before meeting the opposing party at the polls. 
We have congressional caucuses, state caucuses, coun- 
ty caucuses, city caucuses, district caucuses, town 
caucuses and parish caucuses. The convention differs 
from the caucus only in extent and possibly breadth of 
representation. The caucus system is, in short, the 
basis of a complete electoral system, which has grown 
up within each party, side by side with that established 
by law. Every person who consents to go into caucus 
for the nomination of officers, is bound in honor to 
help effect and carry out its decision. If he suspects 
that the action of such caucus will be such that he 
cannot in conscience support it, he should on no ac- 
count become one of its members. He who tries his 
chances in caucus, and because his own personal wishes 
are not gratified, attempts by every means to defeat 
the result of the deliberation of his friends is guilty of 
a palpable violation of honor and good faith. A caucus 
is for no other possible purpose than under the implied 
. argument that the opinion and wishes of the minority, 
are to be yielded to the opinions of the majority, and 
the sole object of caucusing is to ascertain the will of 
the majority. The evils of “ King Caucus,” have been 
. fully ventilated by press and journals- They consist 
in the stringent obligations attached to the will of the 


formal majority, and in the fact that the formal majori- 
ty is, oftentimes, no longer the majority in fact although 
it demands recognition as such. In spite of a number 
of remedies and more feasible (?) plans proposed, the 
mass of voters still cling to this system as the best ex- 
ponent of the will of the party, as the most natural way 
for the election of officers. 


THE THREE FAIRIES. 


A FABLE. 
(Extract from the German by an unknown Dentist.] 


Part I. 


Once upon a time, which was just at midnight, 
three fairies met in the belfry of College Street Church. 
These three fairies were great friends though they 
were very different from one another in looks and 
manners. The name of the oldest one was Moral Idea. 
He was a small eyed, sleepy looking fellow and wore a. 
long black mantle and plug hat. He slid down the 
steeple into the belfry and tried to make the others be- 
lieve he came from Heaven. The name of the next 
fairy was Sinful Passion. He was short and stout, and 
wore a large sized vest and a wicked smile, he had four 
hip-pockets in his pants and a modest blush on his 
nose. He climbed up the bell-rope and tried to ring 
the bell as he climbed. The third fairy was named 
Bright Thought. He was young and handsome, and 
wore agreen toboggan suit. He came dancing along the 
electric light wire and when he came to the light he 
made a balloon out of his tuque, filled it with hot air, 
and sailed up into the belfry like a bird, and as he lit 
chirped, “ Well, how’s this for high?” “It’s way up,” 
said Sinful Passion.” “Jest not,” said Moral Idea, and 
tried to ring the bell onthem. “ Brethren” said he, 
“T feel that it is good for us to be here, what shall we 
do to-night? Shall we go down below and read from 
the Bible in the pulpit, or shall we play Sunday 
School?” ‘ There’s no fun in that” said Sinful, “let’s 
stop the clock, go down and drink the communlon wine, 
and freeze up the gas meter.” “That might do,” said 
Bright Thought, “but we will save those tricks for the 
Sophomore Ex. Let’s do something new to-night. 
My plan is that we all go visiting, each one by himself, 
and we'll visit men instead of fairies by way of variety. 
Then we'll all come back and tell what we've seen and 
heard.” ‘ But think of making calls at this time of 
night,” said Moral, “everybody but fairies is asleep, 
and besides, it is against our rules to talk to men.” 
“Well we won't wake them up, and we needn’t show 
ourselves either. We'll talk to them in their dreams, 
and we'll get a good deal more truth out of them than 
if they were awake, and when they do wake up they’! — 
never know that they have been talking to us.” “Very 
well,” said Moral, “it will be a good chance to preach 
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to them, so come on.” “What do you say, Sinful?” 
“Nothing very precipitous about it as I can see,” 
grumbled Sinful, “but we'll try it. If I don’t givesome 
one the paralytic nightmare, I'll treat. When do we 
meet again ?” 
Bright, “and let’s all be sure to go up on the hill and 
visit the great flouring establishment, they say there 
are some queer folks up there.” “Some of them are 
girls, if I remember” said Sinful, “let’s get to work.” 
“Remember this clock gains two hours a day since you 
fooled with it, Sinful,” said Bright, “‘be on time, and till 
then, au savoir.” And they skipped without waiting for 
Moral to give the benediction. 


[The continuation of this charming story, with an 
account of the experiences of the fairies, will be found 
in the next issue of this pub‘ication. | 


SURNIA CUNICULARIA. 


The burrowing owl is a curious bird found on our 
western prairies and along the Pacific slope. It is 
‘quite fully described by Audubon (Birds of America, 
vol. I, page 119) who calls it the surnia cunicularia. 
Joaquin Miller has mentioned this remarkable owl in 
his recent sketches on the West, and has recalled to 
my mind my first encounter with this strange fowl. 

It was soon after my arrival in Kansas, when out 
browsing around with a light fowling piece that I for 
the first time caught sight of one of these birds sitting 
in its customary attitude on one of the numerous 
prairie-dog hillocks that were scattered over the plain. 
The stories told of it were familiar to me and I deter- 
mined to test the accuracy of their statements by my 
own observations. With this intention I cautiously 
approached the hillock, keeping my eye fixed carefully 
on the bird, who was quite as intently gazing at me. 
When about ten paces from the mound I halted ; took 
my bearings, cast another look at the owl, who appeared 
as serene and unmoved as a sleeping crocodile; then 
turning to the left began a course that would after en- 
circling the hillock bring me back to my starting-point. 
I started. Walked slowly, watching the owl carefully 
and endeavoring to keep my steps always about ten 
paces from the mound. Not for a moment did the bird 
remove its gaze from me. Slowly its eyes followed my 
encircling footsteps. I reached a point opposite my 
starting-place, and the owl’s head resting over its back 
was turned directly at me while its toes were still 
pointed to the spot from which I began my course. 
My investigations were proving very satisfactory. I 
continued my walk and moved on in the circle and 
reached my first position. The bird’s neck now was 
apparently all right, but I knew that there was one 
complete twist in it. Again I started and encircled the 


“ To-morrow night, as usual,” said. 


hillock a second time. 
ever. 


The owl was as undisturbed as 
Its feet had not even trembled. They still 
remained in the very spot where at first they rested, 
though its head as before had swung completely around 
as its large eyes followed me in my circular course. [ 
repeated my attempt and involved a third twist in the 
owl’s spinal cord, yet I noticed no change in the bird’s 
demeanor, nor could I after the fourth trial, andindeed 
it was not until I had five times encircled the mound 
that I detected upon very close scrutiny an inflammation 
of the eye-balls. They had started slightly from their 
sockets. The feathers about the neck, however, were 
still unruffled and the position of the toes unchanged. 
Again I commenced my course, moving even more 
cautiously than at first. The owl’s eyes as before fol- 
lowed my walk, but I could see that its eye-balls raised 
a little from their sockets at each trip I took. The bird 
was plainly choking to death. Its tongue began to 
loll out and a very despondent expression appeared 
about the corners of its mouth. ‘ Why doesn’t he fly 
off or untwist his neck,” thought I. But no, still his 
infatuated gaze followed *my advancing foot-steps. I 
was again on the opposite side of the mound and taking 
astep towards completing the circle, when—Whizz, 
bang: a halo of light encircled the owl’s neck and with 
a sharp concussion its head struck my boot-leg and 
fellto the ground. I glanced from the head to the 
hillock and there was the owl’s body flapping about 
in its last convulsions. Zhe bird had twisted off its 
own head. 


Cy -¢ 
Deience. 


BURYING THE SOULS OF THE DROWNED. 


Whenever an Abhasian is drowned, his friends 
search carefully for his body ; but, if this is not found, 
they proceed to capture the soul of the deceased, a 
measure which has then become a matter of importance. 
A goat skin bag is sprinkled with water and placed 
with its mouth, which is stretched open over a hoop, 
looking toward the river, near to the place where the 
man is supposed to have been drowned. Two cords 
are stretched from the spot across the river, as a bridge 
on which the soul can come over. Vessels containing 
food and drink are placed around the skin, and the 
friends of the deceased come and eat quietly, while a 
song is sung with instrumental accompaniments. 

The soul, it is believed, is attracted by the cere- 
monies, comes over the bridge that is laid for it, and 
goes into the trap. As soon as it has entered—that is, 
when the bag is inflated by the breeze—the opening is 
quickly closed, and the bag is taken to the burial place, 
where a grave has already been prepared. The bag is 


: 
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held eed ite opening to hen grave, Ge ates are 
untied and the soul—that is, the wind in the bag—is 
squeezed into the grave, and the burial is afterwards 
completed. This rite is considered of equivalent value 
with the burial of the body, and the grave is treated 
with the same honor as if the body were really within 
it.—Scetence een 


YACHTING. 
AWE eto 

The coming season promises to be of unusual in- 
terest to those of us who enjoy yachting. Now is the 
time for a few thoughts on the subject of how, and to 
what extent, boating can wisely be made one of the 
recreations of our college days. No college in our 
land is blest with a location so favorable to the enjoy- 
ment of yachting and kindred sports. But right here 
some old fogy inquires “Why don’t you spend a little 
thought upon the means of stimulating the student to 
more earnest study? He has already too much to 
divert his mind from his work.” Of diversions it is 
true that we have enough, but of recreations there is 
no excess. We believe that some, if not many stu- 
dents are but partially acquainted with the fact that 
diversion is not necessarily recreation. 

After a hard day’s study there is diversion in a 
social game of cards or an hour spent in the drawing 
room with your own or some other fellow’s best girl, 
but thé same length of time spent at tennis or walking, 
sailing or rowing, would better insure sound muscles 
and a clear head. We all want recreation. Some men 
need more than others. Base ball is all the rage, but 
only a limited number can take. part in the contests, 
and spectators are not expected to exercise anything 
save their eyes and vocal chords (and patience.) Boat- 
ing has such an array of attractions to all who have 
acquainted themse:ves with its joys, that they need 
nothing save company to make them choose to find a 
large part of their recreation on the lake. 

The student who has spent two or three years 
viewing the most’gloriously beautiful lake scenery that 
the world anywhere affords, and has never even de- 
sired to sail upon the lake'to which he owes so much, 
ought to repent in oil cloth and a jaunty hat, and em- 
brace the first fellow whom he can persuade to take 
him out for a “dance on the wave.” 

If yachting is to be the rage this season, as some 
think, we are sure to feel the infection. Several rea- 
sons occur that seem to encourage us in choosing to 
spend at least a part of our leisure time upon the 
water. It is almost supremely enjoyable. It ig in- 
vigorating and healtbful to an unusual degree. It is 
comparatively inexpensive, and for every penny affords 


a full equivalent in health and enjoyment. There is 


an exhilaration - in the rush and careering of a good 
yacht under press of sail, that is simply indescribable 
and can never be appreciated until experienced. Good 
fellowship never sparkles more than when sprinkled 
with spray, and college songs are never more inspiring 
than when a crew of jolly boys shout a chorus from 
the deck of a favorite yacht. There is also another 
feature that would influence some. There can be no 
more poetic surroundings to help kindle, no more 
favorable breeze to tan the mistic flame, than those 
which will waft onward you and your best girl. 

Recollections of pretty girls and their lunch bas- 
kets. of smiles and sun hats, ete. _ 

A race adds zest to the sport of sailing and there 
seems to be no reason why we cannot enjoy our share 
of this, as of other things for fun. 

Two or more yacht clubs would revolutionize our 
summer sports. 


‘In his Petco of hig sesaei ian aloes every stu- 
dent measures himself. The man who i is keenly appre- 
ciative of the good in his fellows, is not generally the 
meanest man in college, nor is be sanctimonious or 
hypocritical. Companionships are responsible for the 
development of many of the characteristics of the 
student. 

In ours, as in other colleges, fraternity ties, to a. 
great extent, determine the range of these associations. 
With some of us fraternal feeling reaches only those 
within the circle of the society of which we are mem- 
bers. As a natural consequence of a more perfect 
acquaintance, we are better informed as to the excel- 
lencies of the men in our own society and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, cultivate the conviction that ‘we are 
the people.’ 

In their criticism of college secret societies, on this 
Jine, the enemies of the college fraternity say many. 
bitter and some unreasonable things. College society, 
as much as any other influence, determines the stan- 
dard of moral and intellectual attainment. 

Hach of the several organizations has its quota of 
men whose worth is real and whose friendly influence 
is a boon to their fellows. 

My friend, come out of your shell. If you are 
better than the rest of us, your obligation to do good 
is surely no less binding than the responsibility which 
rests upon us. ‘Charity begins at home,” you say, 
Very well, make your own society the centre of effort ; 
but wake up and do something to show that you are — 


| alive. 


Freshmen come among us every year, each class of 
a fresher green than the one preceding. We scan 
them with eagle eyes, note the men we think “desira- 
ble” and win them if we are able. Few of them know 
the men in whose fellowship they elect to spend the 
four years of college days. 

No one ever knows it, if they are disappointed. 
In this may we not find a new incentive to effort? 
You think your own the best. Why is it the best? 
Do you make it so? If your part is in any way de- 
ficient, you may be sure that so far as you are con- 
cerned the Opinion is a mistake. 
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| Editorials. 


HE Menverkity ea Deane Vor. ‘v upon a firm 
footing in one very important consideration, viz. : 
the matter of money. The college and the past man- 
agement are to be congratulated upon the fact that 
this institution of the University, at least, has come 
out financially whole. Moreover the Cynic has reached 
a position of dignity and respect among college jour- 
nals that is not to be gainsaid. We seem to be less 
dependent upon numbers in this department of inter- 
collegiate competition than in any other, and have been 
able to maintain in this paper a place of equality, 
which by the nature of the case we could not expect in 
other departments. 


O 


HE “Conference Committee” plan may be said 


practically to have fallen through, and that too, in a | 


way which reflects little credit upon the students as a 
whole. The proposal was really ignored, it not having 
been definitely decided either to accept it or to reject 
it. Ifany one party is to be blamed more than an- 
other for the result, it is, we believe, what might be 
called the Mugwump party, or those who, while claiming 
not to be unfavorable to the scheme in general, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a suspension of action with regard 
to it, for the purpose, as they averred, of treating with 
the Faculty and obtaining, if possible, more favorab!e 
terms. The members of this party took no action in 


this direction afterward, as they might have been ex- 
pected to do had they been sincere in the position 
which they had taken. 

We are sorry that the proposal was not accepted, 
for, while it was not in itself a great concession, it 
could have been made the means of obtaining some 
thing better. The plan certainly would afford a more 
direct means of communication between Students and 
Faculty than now exists, and at least a trial of it could 
have been made without committing either party over 


much. 
) 


HE abolition of annuals, it is needless to say, was 

an act which met the most hearty approval of the 
students. It is a measure which has been long sought 
and often discussed. The past issues of the Cynic 
have contained many earnest pleadings for the same 
act. The present members of the University can only 
felicitate themselves upon living under the lucky star 


which has dispelled this bane of the college year. 
) 


HERE has been a noticeable absence during the 
past college year of occasions in which the stu- 
dents might come together as a whole and become dis- 


tinguished as members of a common college with 
common feelings and interests. The result of this ap- 
pears in what at present seems to be a lack of college 
sentiment or spirit. The Battalion receptions which 
were formerly held so successfully, though not very 
much in themselves, were quite a relief to the monot- 
ony of every-day student life; and beside the social 
advantages which they offered, they were. something 
which could be looked back upon with pleasure, and 
were one of those occasions which tend to increase 
the interest of the students in their fellow-students 
and in their college. 


) 
HE time has now come when it is fitting that the 


subject of Athletics should occupy a good share of the 
students’ attention. No subject, we venture to say, is 
more thoroughly discussed in colleges generally, than 
that of the “ prospects of the nine.” The prospects of 
the U. V. M. nine are indeed flattering and the use of 
the grounds which are being fitted up at the foot of 
Prospect Street will probably very much increase the 
interest in Base Ball this season. Tennis is also des- 
tined to receive a large share of the attention of the 
students. A Championship Tennis Tournament might be 
instituted this spring with both pleasure and profit. It 
has been suggested, in view of the interest that has been 
established in Burlington of late over the matter of 
yachting, that the students form a club and try and do 
something in that line of sport. We believe, however, 
that this would be wholly impracticable. We have all 
that we can do to support our present and ordinary 
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organizations. Moreover, yachting is not as a sport 
suited generally to students, because it takes too much 
time and capital, and does not afford a complete enough 
It is not too early to remind the students of 
the approach of Field Day. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of the present college re- 
cords. In several instances our last year’s records 
were broken by the High Schools in the vicinity. Such 
a state of affairs is not creditable to a University and 
can only be bettered by hard and constant work on the 
part of those who intend to enter the sports. It is now 
time for the prospective contestants to begin to get 
themselves into “ condition.” 

oe) 


\UFFICIENT provisions have already been made to 
insure the construction of the proposed Y. M. C. A. 
building, on Church Street. The students of the Uni 
versity of Vermont are destined at last to have the 
use, at least of a well equipped gymnasium. While 
this is not, by any means, equivalent to the possession 
of a gymnasium of our own, it is certainly the next 
thing to it, and the students are assured of a warm 
welcome and will undoubtedly find in the new building 
sufficient apparatus for the best cultivation of the phy- 
sical man, and an abundance of good influences which 
will tend to the improvement of the moral and intellec- 
tual nature. 


exercise. 


——-0 


ITH a bright and pleasant spring morning, such 

as we have a right to expect at this period of the 

year, there are few students, we believe, who would not 
prefer and, were it not nominally unpopular, would not 
openly express it as by far preferable to spend an hour 
on the campus in Military Drill rather than occupy the 
same hour in the recitation room, and that too with the 
additional consideration of having to prepare a lesson. 
The most unmartial are compelled to admit that there 
was a certain invigoration and enlivenment associated 
with a full Battalion Drill that cannot but be missed at 
this season of the year. But aside from these consider- 
ations and the discipline that was gained by having to 
do the right thing at the right time, we are certain 
the Military Drill has had a very important influence 
upon the physical welfare of the members of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The “military bearing” is often 
referred to in books as the™one mien, preferable to all 
others. Not many years since a representative body of the 
members of the U. V. M. had occasion to visit that classic 
town over the waters, which is known as Plattsburgh. 
On this occasion the straightness and’ fine shape of the 
members present were several times made the subject 
of remark by the inhabitants of the town. Now this 
unquestionable means of culture—the Military Drill— 
has been “ cruelly and ruthlessly snatched away” and 


nothing has been left in its place. The question now 
is: What is to be done? There is one thing that. 
might be done, and that too, without a very great out- 
lay of any one of the many things that usually deter- 
mine the practicability of any new plan. There is no 
reason why the University of Vermont might not adopt 
the plans for physical culture that has been carried out 
so successfully for the past two years at Amherst Col_ 
lege. At this college there is a compulsory meeting of 
the several classes at stated periods and a fixed set of 
dumb-bell and Indian club movements are gone through 
with to the sound of music. Statistics show these 
exercises to have been highly beneficial. No pleading 
of the lack of a gymnasium can oppose this plan. ‘The 
only material need that stands in the way of its adop- 
tion at the U. V. M., is the want of a piano and a few 
set of dumb-bells. Surely this plan is worthy of some 
consideration. 


Jtediral Stems. 


It is desired that every student and alumnus of the Medical depart- 


ment of the U. V. M. should contribute to the success of this department. 
of the CYyNnIc. 


The Medical Class numbers about 170. 
The new heating apparatus in the lecture room is 
a great improvement on that of last year. 


Pror.—‘‘What is the effect of a half ounce dose of 
Rochelle Salt? Fresaman.—Diarrheea, sir.” 


Three new lecturers have appeared before the class. 
this year, viz: Profs. Hope, Barbour and Woodward ;. 
the two former on special subjects, and the latter in the 
chair of Materia Medica. 


The courses of lectures on Physiology and Materia. 
Medica have been lengthened this year; a circumstance 
which has produced a “ very happy effect” upon the 
members of the class. 


Boxing has been the favorite sport thus far this 
year, and several fine exhibitions have been given in the 
amphitheater. Among those who have’ demonstrated 
their proficiency in the manly art are Hackett, Brownell, 
Carter, Morrow and Candey. 


A remarkable discovery in connection with the 
alkaloid cocaine as a local anaesthetic has been made 
within a few weeks, by a fresh freshman of this Univer- 
sity, viz: That a solution of this drug is invaluable in 
the removal of fatty tumors from the cornea ! 


‘Gentlemen, I rise to address you without any 
preparation whatever ;” exclaimed an oratorical student 
at a recent meeting. His hypnotizing remarks exerted 
such an alarming therapeutic effect upon his audience, 
however, that he now speaks from carefully prepared 
notes. ; 
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The “Students’ Medical Society,” composed of all 
students who are opposed to secret societies in general, 
and especially to such as exist in colleges, has been 
formed and will hold its meetings in aroom in Warner’s 
Block, Church Street. It is said to be the only society 
of the kind ever organized in a college in the United 
States. 

The annual election of class officers took place 
March 18, with the following results: President, G. H. 
Parham; Vice President, J. F. Blanchard ; Secretary, 
©. M. Severance; Treasurer, F. A. Goodwin; Vale- 
dictorian, J. C. O’Brien; Historian, A. W. Shea; Execu- 
tive Committee, W. N. Frye, E. O. Crossman, J. M. 
Cheeney ; Marshal, W. D. Nutter. 


The ‘“‘anti-society men” who labored under the de- 
lusion that they were defrauded in the recent class 
election, had been making thing disagreeable for the 
class officers for some time. Finally a meeting was 
called, their complaints heard, motions made, amend- 
ments added, and ascene of great confusion resulted. 
The excitement rose to such a pitch, that it seemed, 
as it was truly said, that the differences would be settled 
by the arguments of John L. Sullivan. A motion to 
adjourn was carried, leaving each party fully determined 
to hold its own course. Two days later President 
Parham called a meeting, and said it was his belief that 
the points at issue could be settled only by a vote to 
sustain the present officers. A ballot was taken, and 
the yeas carried it by a handsome majority. The “anti- 
society men” seeing that a majority of the class favored 
the present officers, submitted to the inevitable, and 
showed their good sense by making the election unani- 
mous. The latter was received with cheers, and the 
meeting closed in harmony and good feeling. 


Jlorsanals. 


a eee 


39. The third volume, just issued, of “The Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,” contains a special introduc- 
tion to Augustin’s treatise “On the Holy Trinity,” by 
Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. The translation of the entire work has been 
carefully revised by him, and the reasoning of the 
sainted Bishop of Hippo elucidated by numerous anno- 
tations. 

44. Hon. Frederick Billings and family have been 
making an excursion through Southern California and 
expect to return about the first of May. Mr. Billings 
was among the 300 guests of the Hotel Del Monte at 
Monterey, Cal., which was burned to the ground April 
1. The hotel cost $350,000 and was considered the 
handsomest watering: place hotel in America. 


45. J.T. Dodge is chief engineer on the Mon- 
tana Central railway, with headquarters at Helena, 
Montana. 


‘61. At the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society last June, the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, LL. D., 
of New York City, was chosen orator for their celebra- 
tion at the coming commencement, and afew days after 
signified his acceptance. A vigorous discussion may 
be expected of some theme in practical politics. Mr. 
Eaton’s name is a sort of synonym of Civil Service Re- 
form. 


55. Prof. Charles A. Kent, of Detroit, has sent 
an additional check to enable the Librarian to complete 
the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the first 
twenty volumes of which were presented by him some 
months ago. 


68. Hon. M. B. Carpenter, formerly of St Al 
bans, Vt., has been elected to the presidency of the 
Colorado Senate. 


"70. Elias Lyman has just returned home from 
an extended tour of Europe. 


74. Principal Landon of the Burlington high 
school spent part of his last vacation in Boston and 
was one of the audience at the authors’ reading for the 
benefit of the Longfellow memorial. 


‘74. Dr. W. E. Forest, lately of New York City, 
now of Decatur, Ala., in addition to the prize offered by 
him in elocution, has recently sent $50 for the use of 
the Library, one half of which is specially for the use 
of the department of Natural History. 


"76. Horatio Loomis, Ph. B., Assistant Professor 
in Chemistry in U. V. M., and wife expect to sail early 
in May for England, where they will remain a number 
of months. 

‘79. Dr. D. C. Hawley, of this city, delivered a 
lecture March 25, before the Middlebury Y. M. C. A, 
on ‘“ Health.” 

79. We clip the following from the ree Press : 
Mr. Frank Stinson, a graduate of the U. V. M., in the 
class of 79, who has been called to Burlington by the 
sudden death of his father, is now city manager of the 
ereat manufacturing firm of Crane Brothers, Chicago. 
He reports the formation of a University club in Chi- 
cago, including many younger graduates of the U. V. 
M. 

83. J. C. Turk, C. E., is at work on the iron 
bridge being built by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroad at Kansas City, Mo. 

84. C. W. Fisher has obtained a position with 
Fuller & Wheeler, architects, Albany, N. Y. 

85. F.S. Paddock, C. E., having returned from 
his trip to the East, has entered the employ of the 
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Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad at Merrill, 
Wis. 

86. H. GC. Atwell who entered the U. V. M. with 
the class of ’86, is now studying atthe State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

86. S. H. Bishop, a student in Union Theological 
Seminary, is travelling through the South for his health. 

86. Miss Eliza Isham is to teach the village 
school at Hinesburgh, Vt., this summer. 

86. J. M. Merriam has opened a real estate office 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

86. W. W. Shaw left April 4th for Chicago, to 
remain a short time, after which he expects to secure a 
position in Nebraska as railroad engineer. 


86. W. F. Waters is at present engaged as divi- 


sion engineer on a line which the Minnesota and North: 


Western railroad is building, and he is located 10 miles 
east of Galena, Ill. 

87. E. C. Morgan does not return to college this 
term but goes to Lincoln, Neb., to accept a position as 
civil engineer. 

87. Geo. C. Robinson left college last week to 
enter upon his duties as engineer in the employ of the 
Vt. Marble Company, Rutland, Vt. At present he ex- 
pects to be occupied in the construction of a short rail- 
road. 

87. XenophonC. Wheeler has returned to college 
much improved in health, though still quite lame. 


88. J. B. Howard, during the recent absence of 
the Principal, H. H. Ross, took charge of Rock Point 
Institute for a few days. 

88. OC. W. Safford is superintendent of public 
schools at Fairfax, Vt. 

89. D. E. Croft, who is engaged in religious work 
at Wolcott, Vt., recently spent a few days visiting 
friends in this city. 

89. W.S. Gloyd started April 19 to seek his for- 
tune in Minn. ‘ 

89. J. C. Morgan left college last term on. ac- 
count of sickness but, though his health is much im- 
proved, he does not return this spring. 

90. F. G. Fleetwood, having been absent during 
the winter term, is again with his class. 

90. Arthur L. Walker has left college to enter 
his father’s store in this city. 

Among the recently elected officers of this city we 
notice the following U. V. M. alumni: Charles E. 
Allen, ’59, city clerk; Robert Roberts, ‘69, city attor- 
ney; A. G. Whittemore, °67, grand juror ; F. H. Parker, 
‘74, superintendent of water works; J. W. Votey, ’84, 
city engineer. H. O. Wheeler, ’67, was re-elected 
superintendent, and Chas. E. Allen, ’59, clerk, of the 
board of school commissioners. 


Zorals. 


PIII PI Ie 


Lawn Tennis has again made its appearance. 


Saturday morning recitations take the place of 
drill as in the winter term. 


The new board of editors enjoyed a “sumptuous 
spread ” at Coon’s last Friday night. 

Mr. W. E. Forest, formerly of Winooski, has con- 
tributed three shares to the University Century. 


The Sophomores are studying Demosthenes instead 
of Thucydides this year, and the Freshmen Plautus 
instead of Botany. 


The second story of the Museum building, former- 
ly used as library, is being refitted with new shelving 
and is to become a part of the Museum. 


Charles P. Marsh of Woodstock has given to the 
Library two volumes of an old newspaper called, “The _ 
Washingtonian,” of interest in connection with the 
political history of Vermont in the first quarter of . the 
century. | 


The appointments for the prize speaking to take 
place May 20th, are as follows : 

Sophomores,—G. Y. Bliss, C. S. Brigham, J. L. Hall, 
A. P. Nichols, M. L. Powell. Freshmen,—G. F. Abbott, 
W. W. Cantwell, C. F. Ferrin, F. Hazen, R. W. Wilbur. 


The plans for the addition to the Billlings Library 
have been accepted and work will be begun as soon as. 
the season is sufficiently advanced. It is to be a wing 
on the east side 32 ft. x 40 ft., to cost between $15,000 
and $20,000, and is to be the Marsh Library; what is 
now the Marsh Library will be used as a reading-room. 


The plan of a “conference committee” as sug- 
gested to the students by the faculty, full particulars 
concerning which were printed in our last issue, has 
been rejected; the students being of the opinion that 
though this might have its advantages, yet, on the 
whole, the old system of negotiation between students 
and faculty was preferable. , | 


The Middlebury mock programme, the Wether, is 
not indecent as its predecessor, the Ram,-has usually 
been, but is the most absolutely silly and inane speci- 
men of this kind of literature which it has ever been 
our ill fortune to encounter. Why will college students 
so disgrace their institution and destroy the respect of 
the community for college education ? 


The outlook for our base-ball nine this year is unu- 
sually good. Most of the old nine are back and prac- 
tice has already begun. A subscription paper has been 
going the rounds to raise funds to meet the expenses 
which it will necessarily incur, and the manner in which 
the students generally are subscribing shows the hearty 
interest they feel for its welfare. 


/ 
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Owing to the multiplication of Summer Schools of 
Languages in this region, Prof. Staiger has concluded 
not to attempt to open his school here this summer. 
His decision was reached so late as to prevent any 
other arrangements for a Summer School here during 
the coming summer. The School of Art will, however, 
be held as heretofore announced. This with the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction in the 
second week in July,and the session of the Philological 
Society in the third week, will make Burlington quite 
lively for the first weeks of the vacation. 


Col. U. A. Woodbury has already begun work on 
his athletic grounds situated at the foot of Prospect 
St. There is to be a quarter mile track, base ball 
diamond, and all equipments necessary for field-day 


sports, as well as a grand-stand capable of seating at. 
These grounds will be of | 


least two hundred persons. 
especial value to the University as a place to hold their 
annual field-day sports, being easily accessible, situated 
on the line of the horse-railroad, and since they can, in all 
probability, be obtained on terms much more satisfac- 
tory than the Howard Park. Mr. Woodbury expects to 
have them completed before the middle of May. 


The following rules in regard to absences have 
been adopted by the faculty.-—In order to provide for 
the absences necessarily incurred by the students and 
to avoid presenting excuses and to do away with the 
temptation to untruthfulness on the part of the stu- 
dents, the faculty decree that hereafter any student 
“may incur, during the fall term, fourteen absences from 
recitation and as many from chapel, during the winter 
and spring terms each, eleven absences from recitation 


and as many from chapel without being called to account | 


for same. These shall cover all absences occasioned by 
anything excepting, first, sickness prolonged or certi- 
fied to by a reliable physician ; second, any extraordin- 
ary occasion which by vote of the faculty may be 
deemed cause sufficient for absence. Absences from 
test recitations shall count the same as three ordinary 
absences, and each absence incurred above the stated 
number shall subject the student to a misconduct mark 
of 6; 12 misconduct marks received by any student in 
one term placing him “ under censure” as before. In- 
structors may require recitations skipped to be made up 
or mark them zero if not made up. The secretary of 
the faculty shall notify any student when his absences 
shall have amounted to ten, and his parents when the 
number of his absences shall have reached fifteen. 
Students may inspect the records at any time. Exam- 
inations will be held on each subject as soon as com 
pleted and no annual examinations will be required. 
Any student may, however, take an annual examina- 
tion in a subject if he so desire. 


The annual Sophomore exhibition was held at the 
College St. Church, Tuesday, March 22nd, at 3 P. M. 
In spite of the terrible storm which prevailed the 
church was well filled. The speakers were ten in num- 
ber, arranged in alphabetical order, and were announced 
by the President, who occupied the platform with Rey. 
EK. P. Gould. Excellent music was furnished by the 
Howard Opera House Orchestra. The following was 
the order of exercises : 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
MUSIO. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. 
George Yemans Bliss. 
The Voice of Song. 
Robert Barmby Buckham. 
The Battle between the Merrimac and the Monitor. 


Harold Morillo Dean. 
MUSIO. 


Artificial Light. 


Frank Ellsworth Dodge. 
James Fenimore Cooper. 
Arthur Byron Gilbert. 
MUSIO. 
The Greek Drama. 
Joseph Lindley Hall. 
Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Herbert Miller McIntosh. 


Present Condition of our Navy. 
Arthur Frost Newell. 
MUSIO. 


Present Feeling between the North and South. 


Max Leon Powell. 
Charles Kingsley as a Prose Writer. 
George Hoffman Rogers. 


MUSIO. 

A mock programme was got out but was, very 
fortunately, seized and destroyed. Those who have 
seen it describe it as the worst thing of the kind that 
has ever appeared. It is humiliating to know that we 
have even afew among us who are capable of such 
things. But it would be doing us an injustice to sup- 


pose that there are more than a few. 


Exchanges, 


The Editor of this department invites correspondence and exchange 
of papers trom other colleges. It is requested that such correspondence 
and exchanges be directed to the Exchange Editor, 288 Main St., Bur. 
lington, Vt. 


The Intercollegiate Base-Ball Association will count 
stolen bases as base hits. 

Yale was pulled over two feet in the tug-of-war 
contest with Columbia recently. 

The Freshman class at Princeton has lost fourteen 
men since the beginning of the college year. - 

The Kent Laboratory at Yale will, it is said, when 
completed, be the finest building of tke kind in the 
country, and will cost $80,000. 
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The University of California has now over one 
hundred professors and instructors.— College Argus. 


A series of lectures on a'l practical questions of 
the day has been arranged at Yale for the benefit of 
the post-graduates. They are open, however, to the 
whole college. 

Unusual athletic activity is reported at Rutgers 
College. The trustees have succeeded in getting a fine 
large field for athletics. A track is to be constructed 
around it and ball grounds laid out. 

The Harvard gymnasium cost $110,000, Yale 
$125,000, Princeton $38,000, Amherst $65,000, Colum- 
bia $156,000, Williams $50,000, Cornell $40,000, Le- 
high $40,000, and Dartmouth $25,000. 


The different departments of Bowdoin Orient are 
hardly harmonious. Under the Editorial Notes of the 
March number, we find the following: “ Yale first 
published a college paper in 1806: Harvard, in 1810 ; 
Columbia, in 1815; Brown, in 1829; Amherst and Wil- 
liams, in 1831; Trinity, in 1833; University of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1834; Princeton and Dartmouth, in 1835.” 
But the one who presides over the ‘ College 
World” column tell us that, “The first college paper 
in this country was the Dartmouth Gazette, of which 
Daniel Webster was an editor. . 


Among the many lapses of memory which charac- 
terized Harvard’s celebration of her 250th anniversary, 
not the least was the failure to invite the only living 
ex-President of the college, the venerable Dr. Hill, of 
Portland. Everybody had actually forgotten his ex- 
istence, and the story goes that it gave the dignitaries 
on the platform a cold shiver when they were reminded 
of their enormity by seeing the good doctor walk mod- 
estly into the hall with his class, after having found 
ereat difficulty in getting a ticket.— Tuftonian. 


The schedule of games adopted by the Inter-Col- 
legiate Base Ball Association is as follows: 


May 3 and 4, Brown vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 6 and 7, Dartmouth vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 
May 11, Williams vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 

May 11 and 12, Dartmouth vs. Brown, at Providence. 
May 18 and 19, Amherst vs, Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
May 20 and 21, Williams vs. Brown, at Providence. 
May 25 and 26, Brown vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
May 30, Amherst vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

June 6 and 7, Amherst vs. Brown, at Providence. 

June 8 and 9, Williams vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
June 14 and 15, Darthmouth vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 
June 17 and 18, Brown vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 
June 22, Amherst vs. Williams, at Williamstown. 

June 27, Williams vs. Amherst, at Amherst. 


In Roger Williams University, at Nashville, Tenn., 
117 students are now in rebellion against the -authori- 
ties. They have preferred a list of charges against Mr. 
T. E. Balch, the treasurer of the institution, and another 
against Dr. Wm. H. Stifler, the president. They 
threaten to leave the institution, providing these men 


are not dismissed by the Board of Trustees. Until de- 
cision is made by the Board the students refuse to re- 
cite. This is quite a formidable affair. The charges 
are grave. The fact_that so many will venture so far 
as to separate themselves providing their demands are 
not acceded to is pretty good evidence to the truthful- 
ness of the charges. The immediate future of this in- 
stitution is involved in the action of its Board of Trus- 
tees.— Butler Collegian. 


A Pennsylvania court has ordered that a student 
of Dickinson College, who had been expelled by the 
faculty, must be reinstated, because a fair trial was not 
allowed him. A gross breach of discipline had been 
committed, which, if he had been proved guilty of it, 
would have warranted his expulsion, but the faculty, 
though they heard what he had to say in his defense, did 
not let him hear the evidence against him nor inform 
him of its nature and sources. The court held that his 
position as a student in the college was aright of which 
he could not lawfully be deprived without an opportu- 
nity to defend himself; that such opportunity was not 
given him, and that the court had authority, by appro- 
priate process, to require the faculty to restore him to 
his former position and rights. Dickinson College, 
therefore, under the supervision of the courts, is an in- 
stitution in which the faculty, as well as the students, 
may learn something.— Worcester Spy. 


\ 


O 


CLIPPINGS. 


Indignant Prof. to Divinity Student on the half 
shell, who has already been ordered from the room: 
“‘ Sir, why do you not leave? Instantly !” 

D.S. o. h. s.: “I’m (Aic) only waitin’ for the door 
to come (hic) round.” 


He had just reached the stage where he remarked: 
‘“‘ Ah, thou art fairer than the evening air clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars,” when a mother’s voice was 
heard exclaiming : “‘ Lucee, get your beau to carry out 
the ash-barrel ?” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Those silvery tones announce the breaking day, 
The engineer his sleepless fire has fed, 

The Prep with glimmering lantern wends his way, 
And leaves the sleeping Junior sfill in bed. 


Now breaks the heavy darkness into light 

And Juniors, here and there their slumbers cease, 
Save where some dreaming, over-weary wight 
From mighty Morpheus bas not won release. 


Save were some gallant youth, who night before 
With blithe young maiden to the ball has walked, 
Sleeps calmly on and sleeping can adore, 
Without a fear of being late and chalked. 


Still neath the heavy mantle, on his couch, 

The Middler lies and snores with all his might; - 
Small odds to him for which excuse he vouch, 
But never will he use ‘‘ Was out last night.” 


O, MiddJer, how can you so peaceful sleep ? 
What is the method you so oft employ 

To adulterate the truth and still to keep 
Each twinge of conscience out of the alloy? 


Thrice more the clock has sounded forth the hour 
Since from his humble cot the Prep arose. 

The Middler now arises from his bower, 

But still the Senior sleeps ; O, woe of woes! W.T. I. 
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—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


: FURNITURE! 
Heinys 


| Rink Building. 
VAL i Z gf P I O SD I Gh i ‘A Naldialrs © climb ; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 
GHORGH A. HALL. 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXMAUSTION, J. M. ISHAM, 


AL InEG) 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


~~ FOR =—— 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron ’ i i . 
with thosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily agsimilated by the Gents Ties Spam te eM SA: ——, 
gael 140 CHURCH ST. : OPP. FREE LIBRARY, 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 


eu action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to \y ADIES’ AN D G 5 nes e AF R 


I best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brat . ° 
eres bere ; od Codes ea Oysters in all the latest styles. Society Suppers 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. and general catering a specialty. 
MEALS AT REASONABLE HOURS. 
As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. W. B. CRAVEN, Proprietor. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my expert- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonie, especially 
ta nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousnrss, etc., and he reports it, has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: “I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

For the [ll Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘*I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Beeeratine, SEA EA VAN NESS AND AMERIC AN 
Flealth/ul, Refreshing. WOLTELS 
9 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars matled free. Burlin gst on W erm ont 
; 5 x 


——— MANUFAOTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, = [° °Y* **Scviter, fire ‘escapes, oT asmeneer 


: Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 
Providence, R. I. the House, 


U. A. WOODBURY, UL. 8. DREW, H. N. CLARK, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Proprietor. Manager. Clerk. 
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University Cynic. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


1 in. 2 in. f col. 4 col. iL eOls | 
Linsertion, $ .75 $1.25 #1.50 $2.50 $4.00 
2 a 1.25 2.00 2.50 4.00 6.00 
3 1.75 2.50 3.00 5.00 8.00 | 
6 months, 2.50 4.00 5.00 8.00 15.00 | 
1 year, 4.0) 6.00 7.00 13.00 25.00 | 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers - 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Canada, Southern, Eastern ad West 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shipping Lumber ip Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 
SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUP TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 
Tonawanda, News Ys. 
and Kast Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Mason Building, No. !, Liberty Sq. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


W.. B. McKILOGTE 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—-— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fianey Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment. 
_ to seleet from. 


oh CS ZN oS laa 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
FOOD. 

Tf your baby ws not hearty and robust 
do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 


means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 


mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INYALIDS, 


'in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
| retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dysprpsta. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 


HASILY PREPARED. 


At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


Managers at Burlington, Vt. 


BURLINGTON, YI. 


the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED ~- 


failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the — 


eee eee ere ™ 
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. Nilsson, “The Tailor.” ol ee ass FIAVE so MAU CEL 
FINE TAILORING A SPECIALTY. —— To sav anovn — 


PRICES avon Nae oF G L () ob H | N &. | 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 


SHATTUCK’S fencer 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gents,| INE FURNISHING GOODS. 


IS FIRST-CLASS. Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


Class Suppers and Students’ Spreads a Specialty. | UNDERWEAR, 


EK. H. SHATTUCK, = CHURCH ST. NECK W EAR, 
NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. Chee HOSE, pahseuneey 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND Music|; LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


DURING THEIR SEASON. And the thousand and one articl’s a gentleman likes to have 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games in good taste and correct style. 
and Toys. Ii SPdewWA as) apse eS2z=S) 
H. H. DAVIS. 


] wR LAME POPE & PBHRASH, 


160 COLLEGE STREET. 


Pee LOnion Trouser - Stretcher. 


E Takes bagging out of knees and restores 
pantaloons to original shape. Price, 
4 $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 
‘E# for Circular. The best Present you can 
1=\_@ make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the nited States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SIGHT TG) nls kOUDy 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Mace Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


ss P. H. McMAHON, 
Bes ichigan and Southern Pine, TONSORIAL ae AR UST, 


Black Walnut, Cherry, Oak, Ash, Whitewood, &c. No. 86 Church Street. 
SHINGLES, CLAPBOARDS, FENCE PICKETS 


59 CARMINE ST. 
TSE 15d, NAY NE TOD NEL IES, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
IN BRONZE & BRASS. 
ILL’D CIRCULAR FREE 


Slits Wait un Bares Lumber Company, 


COLLEGE BOYS AND GIRLS WISHING TO DECORATE 
THEIR ROOMS, 
WILL FIND A FINE LINE OF 
Lambrequins, banners, Etc. 

We have also all of the Monograms and Emblems of College Societies, 

BOSTON OFFICE, 5 KILBY STREET. which will be made to order. Call and see them. 


YARDS and MILLS, BURLINGTON, VT., and OGUVENSBURG, N. Y. MES. rT. 2h SALLS, 
D. W. ROBINSON, Manager, Burlington, Vt. NO. 8 CHURCH STREET, “ = BURLINGTON, VT. 


KILN-DRIED MOULDINGS and HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


Dimension Timber in Stock and Sawed to Order. 
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For fashionable receptions, weddings, 
lities for supplying the requisite stationery—indeed we take par- 


hing in the way of printed or 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We eS pivnarel teat on: 
gtaving and printing in the highest style of the 


war pains to furnish eéveryt 


189 College Street. 


GREAT CURES WROUGHT 


By NATURE’S REMEDY 


RT 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and BLOOD DISEASES 
Eradicated; the system cleansed from their 


taint, and new life, new spirit, new strength 
imparted to the sufferer. 


IT HAS WONDERFUL POWER 


BECAUSE it acts on the Liver, the Bowels 
and Kidneys at the same time, 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison. 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 

ation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous 
Disorders, and many Female Complaints. 


we 


has had wonderful success and an immense 
sale in every part of thecountry. In thousands 
of cases it has cured where all else hag failed. 


It is mild, but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS 
ACTION, but harmless in all cases. rH 


Sold Everywhere. Price $1. Liquid or Dry. 


Send for circular and testimonials to {1 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


balls and parties, we have 


art, at short notice. 


- FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


NOTICE. 


Any person having Nos. 2 and 10 of Vol. I. of the CYNIC, 
and wishing to dispose of same, will confer a favor by in- 
forming 


F. M. BUTTON, 
101 Elmwood Ave., 
Burlington, Vt. 


YOU WILL FIND A FULL LINE OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ KID AND FABRIC GLOVES 


Tn all the new shades at the 


BUBLINGTON €LOYE STORE, 
13S College Street. 


We have the largest stock of Gloves in the State, and are selling them 
at very low prices. THE BURLINGTON GLOVE STORE, | 
A. N. JOHNS. 
Sole agent in Burlington for the genuine Foster and Trefousse Kid 


_E. A. BRUCE, 


106 CHURCH ST., 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, 


Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


a Thousand Ager peions for patents in 
the United 


; tates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 

American continue to act as solicitors 

for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

maa rights, etc., forthe United States, and 

to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
aes a unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 

assed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIMNTIRIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
Tho advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, F 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WHER LY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
meds week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. ; 

f you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Cos, pablishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York. - 

Handbook abeut patents mailed free, 
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FIRE LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE! 


Placed in RELIABLE COMPANIES noted for PROMPT SETTLEMENTS and 
PAYMENTS. Call on or correspond with 


T. S. PECK, General Insurance Agent, 


166 COLLEGE STREET, .- "3 


{Charter Perpetual, 1868.) 
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OF BURLINGTON, VY. 


tusses LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICTES, the popular INSTALMENT 
|| BOND with cash surrender values, and policies on the INVESTMENT 
PLAN. 

Good agents wanted in prominent localities, and for agencies, or for 
|| turther information, please address Home Office. 

i WILLIAM H. HART, President. 

| ©. R. TURRILL, Secretary. 
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CEM EMERY. WORK, 


Set in any part of the Country. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Lo SD. Wy GOODELL, 
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| 
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VERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. 


TWEEN TY-SI LIN YRAIR. 


. ORDERS BY MAILOR TELEGRAPH WILL RECHIVE FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


limits of the city of Burlington on Rock Point, two miles trom the busi- 
ness centre. ‘'wenty-five rods from the shore of the lake and on high 
ground, it is unsurpassed by any school im the country for beauty and 
healthfulness of location, 

Principal, teachers, and pupils form. but one family, and pupila are 
surrounded by the comforts and social influences of a kind home, Kind 
and parental in tone, the discipline is firm and salutary. 

Much attention 1s devoted to physical development, tor which the well 
kept playground and gymnasium furnish excellent opportunity. Skating, 
coasting, and superior bathing facilities abound io their season. Daity 
military drili under an efficient instructor aids in bodily development and 
the maintenance of wholesome discipline, 

Boys are tralned for any American college or scientific achool or pre- 
pared to enter at once upon a business life. 

Such moral and religious training 18 inipressed, oth by precept and 
example, as shail tend to accomplish the great alm‘ot the Institute—to 
produce educated Christian gentlenven. 

During the past year, a large amount has been expended in modern 
improvements on the buildings. Ample steam-heating apparatus haa 
heen putin and hot and cold water introduced throughout the building 
for domestic and bathing purposes. 


The school year 1s forty weeks in length, broken by a recess at Onan 


mas time. 
THRMS: Three hundred dollars per annum for boys under fourteon 
years of age; three hundredjand fifty dollars for those older, 
Boys resident in Vertnont taken at reduced rates. 
Plano or Vocal Music sixty dollars per annum, 
For catalogue or further particulars address 


A. He ROSS, Principal, 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
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BURLINGTON, VT. 


CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL, | 


Business Course and French Specialties. || 
REV. D. J. OSULLIVAN, President, | 


Boarding‘ School for Boys. 


Founded by the late Bishop Hopkins, this school is situated withinthe | 
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Gniversity of Vermont. 


Instruction is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in three depart- 


ments, viz: 


Tine lepartment of Arts. 


eS. LISPALtrIYLSrt of t~pplied Science. a 


Line Department of Mecdicime, 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. 


The second is subdivided into Courses in Agriculture and related 
branches, Chemistry, Engineering and Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taught in Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 


Students have full Uberty to elect their Courses, Dut, beyond this, op- 
tions are not allowed to those whe may be candidates fora degree, except 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by ex- 
press permission of the Faculty. 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entitles the stu- 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts.’ The completion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
If he complete a course in Civil Hngineering, he will be entitled to’ the 
degree of Civil Engineer; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree 
of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred 
upon the satisfactory completion of a prescribed post-graduate course in 
art or science. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. j 


The University has 2 Military Department which is under the charge 
dia United States officer. 


Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department without 
examination if they bring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for admission, but stu- 
dents so admitted are on probation during the first term. 


All the Courses in the Academie and Scientific Departments are open 
to young women upon the same conditions as to young men. They are 
required to room and board in private families approved by the Faculty. 


Thirty scholarships, cancelling tuition, have been established forthe 
benefit of young men of limited means, 


Two READING ROOMS are maintained, one for the gentlemen and 
one for the ladies. These are supplied with the leading scientific and 
literary journals of Hurope and America, 


The University enjoys unusual facilities for securing employment for 
students in the Engineering Department, both during the course and 
after tts completion. 


The Laboratory, lately reconstructed, affords the amplest facilities 
for analytical work. ‘Medical students or persons who intend to engage 
in Pharmacy, may take a special Laboratory: Course. 


Persons of suitable age and attainments may, by special permission 
of the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee, pursue certain studies’ 
in connection with the regular college classes without pecoming matri- 
culated members of the University. 
students, with the conditions of admission, will be made known on ap- 


The classes which are open to such 


plication to the President. 


am Lor further information or catalogues, address 


_ MW. H. BUCKHAM, 


President. 
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The Editorsin charge of this department will be pleased to receive 
from the students essays on literary, social, religious and politicaltopics, 
short stories, poetry, articles on College life, customs, games, and com- 
munications on any matter of interest. Contributions should be sent 
in without failtendays before the publication of the issue in whichthey 
areto appear. Nothing of a partisan characteradmitted. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. 
87. 


Listen! What voice is this that greets mine ear ; 
That while it charms me, wakes a nameless fear ; 
That brings reluctant thoughts of other years, 
And sounds melodious as music of the spheres ? 


Strange, how it’scapes my straining mental grasp, 
And now begins upon my nerves to rasp, 

And makes my heart with apprehension thrill 
Lest siren- like its song presages ill! 


Tis told us that the odor of sweet flowers 
Oft brings to memory long forgotten hours ; 
*Tis so with music, for there rise a throng 
Of menial visions at this sound of song: 


Visions of places wild and places fair 

Where I have heard the self-same music in the air ; 
I’ve heard it with its accents just the same 

When tramping through the lonely woods for game. 


When oft, through the solemn silence it would seem 
‘¢ Like the faint exquisite music of a dream ;” 

And often when I’ve sought to lure the trout 

From laky depth or brooklet fastness out, 


Above the swash of waves or plash of water-fall, 
T’ve heard this voice, so faint, yet keen withal. 

On many a lonely walk by the smooth river, 

Or in the groves, where pines make moan forever, 


Were book, or rod, or gun my occupation, 

Or e’en if buried deep in meditation, 

I’ve heard, though silence would have been my choice, 
Constant and conscience-like, this still small voice. 


Full many a sleepless midnight hour in June 

T’ve listened, grieved at heart, to this shrill tune. 
Whence comesit? Hark! ’Tis from yon winged mite, 
And he has left ‘‘ his x mark”—a huge-mosquito bite. 


PURITAN ECCENTRICITY. 


EK. E. A. 


The history of New England is written imperish- 
ably on the face of a continent. In the Old World, na- 
tional pride feeds itself with the record of battles and 
conquests; battles which proved nothing and settled 
nothing ; conquests which shifted a boundary on the 
map, and put on coins one head instead of another. 
But whereyer the New-Englander travels among the 


sturdy commonwealths which have sprung from the 
seed of the Mayflower, churches, schools, colleges, tell 
him where the men of his race have been, or their in- 
fluence penetrated. Next to the fugitives whom Moses 
led out of Egypt, the little ship-load of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth are destined to influence the future 
of the world. 


If the name of Greek is a synonym for beauty ; 
Roman, for law ; Hebrew, for religion, then Puritan 
signifies righteousness. The founders of New England 
are-commonly represented, in the after-dinner oratory 
of their descendants, as men before their time. They 
were the first law givers who saw clearly and enforced 
practically the simple moral and political truth, that 
knowledge is a sacred debt which the commonwealth 
owes to every one of her children. The opening of the 
first erammar-school was the opening of the first trench 
against monopoly in church and state: the first line 
which the little Shearjashubs and Elkanahs blotted 
across their copy-books was the preamble to the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Quaint little figures were the 
children in a period when childhood was like a stranger 
and a pilgrim. 

The Puritan was made up of two different men, 
the one all self-abasement and penitence; the other 
proud, calm, inflexible. These so-called “fanatics” 
brought to civil and military affairs, coolness of judg- 
ment and immutability of purpose. Enthusiasm had 
made them stoics. They went through the world like 
Sir Artegale’s iron man, Talus, with his flail, crushing 
and trampling down oppressors, mingling with human 
beings, but having neither part nor lot in human in- 
firmities ; not to: be pierced by any weapon ; not to be 
withstood by any barrier. 

Extreme Puritanism made little room for recrea- 
tion. Its tendency was to give too sombre a hue to 
the life of the young. Macaulay wittily remarks that 
they forbade bear baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 
However, this was a good and sufficient reason: it was 
a demoralizing sport. 

Tf a Connecticut and Massachusetts Puritan of the 
first age of New England were to revisit the places 
where he had once dwelt, he would be not a little 
amazed; and supposing him to retain his former 
opinions, not in the least gratified at the changes which _ 
would meet his eye. If emotions of sorrow and con- 
demnation would arise in his mind in view of innova- 
tions, what would be his impressions on seeing his de- 
scendants engage in the celebration of Christmas, in the 
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commemoration of Easter, or even in delivering and 
hearing Lenten lectures. 

Such was the character of the Puritans. The ab- 
surdity of their manners and sullen gloom of their 
domestic habits are very apparent to us. We know 
that, in spite of their hatred of Popery, they too often 
fell into the worst vices of that bad system, intolerance 
and extravagant austerity; that they had their anchor- 
ites and their crusades, their Dunsteens and their De 
Montforts, their Dominics and their Escobars. Yet, 
when all circumstances are taken into consideration, 
there is no hesitancy in pronouncing them a brave, a 
wise, an honest and a useful body. 


THE GULF STREAM. 
W. A. B. 


The ocean, since our knowledge of the forces of 
nature has been increased, is looked upon, not as the 
‘“‘ hostile sea,” of Horace, but as one of our natural 
benefactors, one of the things absolutely needed. to 
support the life of our planet. Among its many im- 
portant effects on the character of the globe, that pro- 
duced by the currents, or “rivers of the ocean,” holdsa 
prominent position. By their motion, though appa- 
rently less than that of the waves, volumes of water, 
thousands of miles wide and hundreds. of fathoms deep 
and of every variety of temperature, are carried across 
the seas, diminishing the extremes of heat and cold. 

The most interesting to us of all these oceanic 
rivers is that part of the Atlantic current called the 
gulf stream. Although it does not correspond to our 
school book definition that “a river is a stream of water 
flowing through the land,” it is, nevertheless, a river, 


in size and importance, far surpassing any of those on |. 


the land. Starting from its fountain, the warm waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, it enters the ocean and hastens 
on toward its destination, the frozen regions of the 
Arctic zone. Yet how different from our terrestrial 
rivers which, fed by cool springs and mountain brooks, 
go, now mad torrents leaping from the lofty precipice, 
or rushing with noisy tread over the rocks of the rapids, 
then, with soft and gentle murmur, through the broad 
meadows on their way, through ever changing scenery, 
to the sea. Not so with this great river of the ocean! 
The sea is its source, and, through the sea, it holds its 
' course with an exactness only equaled by nature her- 
self; the continents may be drenched with floods or 
parched as the sands of the desert but its current never 
fails nor are its banks overflowed. In volume, a thou- 
sand times greater than the Amazon, it flows with a 
rapidity far greater than the Mississippi. 

We can see what throws that vast volume of water 
over the cataract of Niagara; how the waves are driven 
to mountain height by the tempest; or how the tide, 


with ceaseless flow, washes the sands of the beach: but 
what is the cause of this flow over the ‘“ water-level” 
of the ocean? 'To answer the question, we must follow 
it to its source. There in the Gulf of Mexico, under 
the burning heat of the tropical sun, the same force is 
at work which causes the bubbles to rise in the 
heated chaldron. Expanded by the heat of the sun, the 
waters of the gulf become lighter and,to restore the equi- 
librium, the cold rushes in, thus causing a flow out~ 
into the ocean and toward the north to restore the 
poise, then broken by the cold water flowing south. 

As the stream enters the ocean through Florida 
Channel, it is narrow, but rapidly expands as it ad- 
vances along its course at an average rate of nearly four 
miles an hour. If there were no forces at work upon 
its flow except that of heat and cold, it would probably 
travel directly north, but turned by the direction of the 
coast and the revolution of the earth upon its axis, it 
crosses the Atlantic in a north-easterly direction. In — 
mid-ocean it divides, and while one branch turns to 
the south, the other, of greater interest to us, washes 
the shores of Europe and continues its course into the 
icy zone where we can follow it only in theory. 


In all the works of nature, we see how admirably 
her laws are adapted to the accomplishment of the de- 
sired object, but in no case is it seen more plainly than 
in this. Though nearly forty miles in width and of an 
average depth of two hundred fathoms, it never touches 
the land. Its banks and its bed are of cold water, and 
it is to this fact that its whole influence upon climate 
is due. Ifthe warm water were to pass over the bed 
of the ocean, it would rapidly cool, as the land is a 
good conductor of heat, while, as it is, the warmth is 
retained and the water of almost tropical temperature 
spreads over the northern seas. (| 

To estimate the value of the Nile would be to fix a 
price on Egypt; but to see the effect of the gulf stream 
upon the climate of Europe, we have only to turn from 
Labrador, “the land of snow and ice,” to the “ emerald 
isle of the seas,” whose lakes seldom freeze, while the 
myrtle of the south grows upon her shores. And fur- 
ther to the north, beyond the latitude which, in Amer- 
ica, marks the limit of vegetation, lies “the land of the 
midnight sun,” enjoying an almost temperate climate. 

When, during the American Revolution, Franklin 
discovered the importance of the gulf stream to navi- 
gation, he carefully concealed it from the English that 
they, through its aid, might not send more ships 
against the colonists, but after the war all navigators 
availed themselves of this “ high-way” of the seas by 
which only half the time was required in sailing from 
the United States to Europe. Though serviceable to 
all, its benefit is, perhaps, best appreciated by the 
storm-driven sailor whose ship, escaping from the frozen 
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north, still covered with snow and sleet, like the fugi- 
tive of old on entering the gates of the city of refuge, 
is saved on reaching the friendly waters of this mighty 
river, by whose tropical heat the icy bands are soon 
broken. 


FRANCOIS DE BONNIVARD THE PRISONER 
OF CHILLON. 


Bs, Sab 


Near the eastern extremity of Lake Geneva stands 
an old turreted castle—the Castle of Chillon. Its situa- 
tion is one of remarkable beauty, seldom equaled and 
never surpassed. Behind, separated from the castle 
by only a short interval, rises abruptly a chain of the 
Alps, their slopes covered with dark evergreen forests, 
here and there broken by some jutting prominence, on 
which is perched a little cottage or perchance a small 
hotel. In front the blue waters of the lake come even 
up to the walls, and across their beautiful expanse the 
jagged Savoy mountains tower up to the regions of 
everlasting snow. To the right we see, not many miles 
distant, the ancient city of Vevay, and to the left is the 
head of the lake where the Rhone empties its muddy 
torrent. In such a place stands the castle whose walls 
have hidden from the surrounding landscape the cruel- 
ties perpetrated within. 

As early as the ninth century we read of a prison 
on this site, but the present building was probably 
erected by Adameus IV, Count of Savoy, and was used 
by him for a prison of state. It stands upon a low- 
lying rock but a few feet from the shore with which it 
is connected by a wooden draw bridge. Let us cross 
this bridge and, with a mere glance at the upper part, 
descend to the dungeons with which our tale is espe- 
cially connected. We are first shown the apartments 
which one of the owners once occupied, then are taken 
into the chamber of torture where the old instruments 
of cruelty still remain, are shown the beam from which 
many victims have hung,and the dark hole (now walled 
up) through which their bodies were thrown into the 
lake below. Last of all come the dungeons, cut into 
the solid rock which forms the foundation, and lying 
below the surface of the lake. Here was Francois de 
Bonnivard confined. Here for many years did he suf- 
- fer for his devotion to liberty. 

The story of his life up to the time of his impris- 
onment is quite short. He was born of noble parent- 
age at a small place on the Rhine in 14938 (?), educated 
at Turin and at an early age became prior of St. Victor, 
near Geneva. At this time there was a great deal of 
trouble between the people of Geneva and their ruler 
the Duke of Savoy. Bonnivard soon attached himself 
to the popular side, and so enraged the Duke that he 
threw him into prison, where he was kept two years. 
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Upon his release he returned to his priory, nothing 
daunted. Religious matters increased the trouble, for 
most of the people had adopted the doctrine of the re- 
formation and Bonnivard, though prior, was one of the 
first to speak against the Pope. Doubly angered, the 
Duke so maliciously abused and maltreated the Hugue- 
nots that their allies, Freiburg and Berne, finally sent 
twelve thousand men to their relief. Other cantons, 
however, interposed and a treaty was effected by which 
the Duke and the citizens mutually agreed to respect 
one another’s rights. 

So nominal peace was restored, but not friendship. 
The Duke could not overcome his hatred for Bonnivard 
and treacherously seized and again imprisoned him, 
this time in Chillon. Bonnivard wrote a history of 
Geneva, but in it he scarcely mentioned his own mis- 
fortunes ; yet we should judge that the first two years 
he was treated kindly, probably in the hope of winning 
him over to the other side. But as this failed (to use his 
own words) “the commander threw me into a crypt 
lower than the surface of the lake, where I staid four 
years. I do not know if he acted by the duke’s orders 
or of his own accord. But I know very well that after 
that I had such good leisure for walking that I wore a 
path into the rocky floor as if it had been done with a 
hammer.” 

‘There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old.” 
To one of these it is said the prisoner was chained and 
from it still hangs the ring to which the chain was at- 
tached. As you stand in that damp, cold place you 
cannot help thinking what long dismal years those must 
have been. How often must his thoughts have wan- 
dered back to his home, to his beloved city! How of- 
ten must he have wondered how the cause was pro- 
gressing—that cause for which he was making so great 
a sacrifice! How many times, as he cast his eyes to 
that small niche through which fell 


‘*A dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which had lost its way,” 
must he have grown sick at heart, thinking that then in 
the prime of his life he must waste away in a dungeon 
and could do nothing for his fellow men, nothing to 
give them liberty! 

This part of Bonnivard’s history suggested to By- 
ron the ground work of his touching poem, “ The Pri- 
soner of Chillon.” Though agreeing with history only 
in the fact that Bonnivard was here unjustly and cruel- 
ly confined, suffering in the cause of liberty, it has 
nevertheless greatly enhanced the interest in Bonni- 
vard’s wrongs. The tale, in brief, is, that three brothers 
were here imprisoned for their devotion to truth and 
were chained to separate pillars so that they could not 
get near each other. Two of them pine away and die: 
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the third lingers on for years, until, when too much of 
a wreck to care whether he is released or not, he is set 
free, and in piteous strains tells his sad story. 

But let us be thankful that such was not Bonni- 
vard’s fate. After four years the Genevese and Bernese 
united in an attack of the castle by land and water and 
when it surrendered they found in his lonely dungeon 
their gveat patriot. “Bonnivard, you are free!” they 
cried. “And Geneva?” were his first words. “ Free 


too!” 
So ended his imprisonment. He returned to Gene- 


va and spent the remainder of his days in peace, re- 
spected and honored by the city. 


THE THREE FAIRIES. 


A FABLE. 
[Extract from the German by an unknown Dentist.] 
CONCLUDED. 

The night following the scenes described in our 
last chapter, the three fairies met at the appointed 
place and time, with the exception of Sinful, who ap- 
peared half an hour behind time. He attempted to 
excuse his tardiness by saying that he had lent his 
Waterbury to his uncle and did not hear the clock 
strike, but it was evident from his general dilapidation 
and the halo round his eyes that he had been sleeping 
off the effects of a hard slam. However, Bright 
Thought did not say anything, and Moral Idea was too 
absent-minded to notice it. The latter looked dis- 
courged himself, his chin drooped visibly, and he had 
evidently lost faith in the world and himself. Bright 
Thought, on the contrary, appeared as cheerful as 
usual, and while they were waiting for Sinful he tried 
to amuse Moral with a conundrum. “Moral,” said he, 
“why are the Sophomore plug hats like the Harvard 
boat-houses?” ‘Don’t know, and don’t care,” replied 
Moral gloomily, and Bright abandoned him to silent 
prayer. When Sinful had explained his tardiness he 
took a drink and offered Moral another, which was 
refused with chilling contempt. “QO Ho, sworn off, I 
see,” said Sinful, “ well, its time you did. Bright, that 
was a great scheme of your’s, and I’ve had a gay time 
since we parted. If your head was as big as mine 
feels, there’s no telling what you would not do. But 
seeing it was your idea, tell us how you made it work.” 

“T have had a wonderful time, and much amuse- 
ment,” Bright began, “but I shall not try to tell it all 
this time, as Moral is evidently sick. Perhaps the 
most curious thing that happened to me was this. 
I have been for some time engaged in trying 
to clear up my family history and learn some- 
thing about my immediate ancestors. You have often 
heard me lament that I never enjoyed the loving care 
of parents, having always lived by my wits, though it 


was commonly thought that my mother was old Dame 
Necessity, on account of my likeness to her precocious 
son, Invention. I never cared to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance, but have always been curious to learn something 
about my father. But I never expected to find so 
many claimants for the honor as I did during my visit 
to men. In all my wildest night-dreams I never 
thought that I could be half human, much less that I 
had such a numerous and appreciative father. Strange 
to say, none of them knew me by sight, but as soon as 
I introduced myself, they would exclaim with fond 
surprise: ‘ Why, surely, I am the author of your be- 
ing! Welcome home again my long-lost and worthy 
child.’ And they all hated to let me go, as if they 
feared never to see me again. About one man in five 
recognized me at once as his son, and the other four 
were willing to adopt me. It was rather confusing, 
but I am pretty well convinced that I am half human, 
and I think I know pretty well who my real father is. 
At first I thought it was the editor of the ‘Buckeye,’ 
but now I am tolerably certain that it is a chemist who 
has discovered a method of making Limburgher cheese 
out of lake water. 


“T frightened one man terribly. He was the presi-- 
dent of a school board, and when he found out who I 
was he implored me with tears not to show myself to 
any of the other members of the board. He said they 
weren't prepared for it and it would surprise them too 
much, and there was no telling what might happen in 
their excitement, they might do something rash and 
revolutionary. I told him I would try not to get out 
of place, and he became calmer.” 


“Did you visit the Innocents’ Retreat, as I think 
it is called, up on the hill?” asked Moral. 

“Yes, I called on some of the young men, and was 
very kindly received,” said Bright, smiling, “though, of 
course, I didn’t feel at home among such superior be- 
ings. They were all glad to see me and hoped I would 
call often. Some of them seemed to be laboring under 
some nervous or mental excitement, and earnestly re- 
quested me to write something for the Cynic. Another 
was gesticulating wildly and wanted me to give him 
some points for his oration. I asked whether he 
wanted commas or exclamation points, and he replied 
sadly, ‘ Never mind, if it is going to tax you too hard.’ 
But I took up his manuscript and he said he wished I~ 
would put in a few figures of speech and directions for 
inflection and gestures. I told him to repeat the Mul- 
tiplication Table for the first. I inserted a few cres- 
cendos and andantes, an occasional hitch-and-kick, told 
him to transpose it to B sharp, and left him breathing 
more peacefully. I asked another to tell me the col- 
lege news, and he said that the latest thing out was 
his room-mate. I asked when he came, and he said, 
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‘Usually about 3 A. M.’ Only one man received me 
coldly, he was dreaming about dissecting his brain, and 
said I had nothing to do with the case. Well, they 
are interesting fellows and I think I shall go again some 
time.” 

“But what about the young ladies of the in- 
stitution ?” asked Sinful, winking at Moral. Whereat 
Bright blushed. “ Well,” said he, “the fact is, I omitted 
to call on them last night for the sake of variety. They 
are intimate friends of mine I may confess.” And he 
coughed violently. “Talk about being sick,” said 
Moral with a German-silver tone of sarcasm, “I may 
look sick but I am glad Iam not troubled with Bright’s 
disease.” As this rendered Bright temporarily speech- 
less, Sinful began his account. 

*“T also enjoyed my visit very much, though I 
fared somewhat differently from Bright as to my re- 
ception by men. Many of them seemed to know me 
very well, some of these insisted on treating me, while 
others wanted me to let them sleep a few minutes. I 
visited some men who are famous in the world for 
their wisdom and piety. ‘They usually failed to recog- 
nize me and tried to be rather short but I reminded 
them of the good times we used to have together in 
their youthful days, and then they looked at me with a 
good deal of curiosity, and some of them warmed up 
and became real jolly as we recalled those good old 
times. Others did not take it so well, but I could see 
that though they were too proud to recognize their old 
friends they were no better than ever. I scared one man 
half to death. He was trying to sleep off an explosion 
and when he saw me he thought I was the Lake Cham- 
plain sea serpent. He promised to swear off and marry 
the first female temperance lecturer that came along. 
When I went up to the grinding establishment the first 
man I called on looked at me ina puzzled sort of a way 
and remarked that my face seemed familiar but he 
couldn’t thiuk where he had met me. I suggested 
Plattsburgh, and his look of doubt melted away in a 
smile of recognition and welcome. I had a good visit 
with him. The next one had evidently heard some- 
thing about Faust somewhere; he called me Mephis- 
topheles, and said that he would give me all that he 
was, had, or could lay his hands on, if I would make 
him fourth substitute on the college nine. I told him 
I was not acquainted with the manager, but I thought 
I could get him a place on the honor list, if that would 
do just as well. But he disgustedly told me to go back 
where he thought I came from, and began to rave 
about fountains and spirits. A hard drinker, I fear. 
I asked another if there was ever any mischief going 
on up there, and he told me there was a faculty meet- 
ing that very night at which every one was welcome. 
So I left the boys and went over to see the fun, but I 
couldn’t get in because the keyhole was stopped up. I 
was much disappointed, for Iam sure they were hav- 
ing fun by the sounds inside.” 

* When I called on the college nymphs they 
thought it was Bright, as usual, and began to talk 
rapidly in Greek and German As soon as I could col- 
lect my wits, I corrected the mistake, when their de- 
meanor changed very suddenly, and I was almost afraid 
they would scream aud wake up. But I behaved as 
well as I knew how and they soon became friendly and 
talkative, the more readily, as I think, because some of 
them remembered having flirted with me in times past. 


I told them my errand and how I came to be on such 
business, and they were very much interested. They 
said they had heard Bright speak of me as a dashing 
sort of a chap, and asked why he was not along too. 
Bright, you will have to set up the honey punch to 
Moral and me for this, if you want it kept from the 
boys. No wonder you are willing to be considered 
half human. They said they understood I was well 
acquainted with all the college boys, and were afraid I 
was taking up a good deal of their time, as they only 
saw them about every other night. I told them to 
blame Moral for that, and said I would speak to him 
about it. But when they asked me to sign the pledge 
and become an honorary member of the Y. W. C. T. U. 
I was rather at a loss for words, and wished Bright 
was along to help me out. I can’t remember what 
excuse I gave, but one of them said, ‘ How like a man!’ 
Just then some of the boys began to play the banjo 
under the window and I came away. I enjoyed my 
visit to the college very much, but next time I will go 
in the day time, as I think I can find more of my 
friends asleep at that time. I wonder if college boys 
are not half fairies, they are much like them in this 
respect at least. Well, Moral, brace up and lets hear 
from you.” 

But Moral said he was afraid he was really going 
to be sick, and if they would excuse him till some other 
time he thought he would go home and go to bed. He 
was excused, and the other two adjourned for refresh- 
ments at the expense of Bright’s pocketbook and Sin- 
ful’s equilibrium. 


Science. 


A large sea-going turn screw torpedo boat, built 
by Yanon & Co., for the Italian government, made a 
very successful trial trip on the 4th of April. She is 
140 feet long, and is propelled by compound surface 
condensing engines. Her boilers, two in number, are 
situated on two sides of the engine room. Double 
steam steering gear is fitted, so that safety is insured 
against both rudders becoming disabled at the same 
time. The armament consists of two bow torpedo 
tubes and a pair of tubes at a small angle with each 
other placed on a turn-table on the after part of the 
deck for broadside discharge. There are, in addition to 
these, two quick firing three pounder guns on deck. 

The mean speed was 25 knots per hour, the revo- 
lutions 375 per minute, and the steam pressure 130 lbs. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Every day brings some new discouragements to 
those who are trying to get a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The courage with which the French engineers 
stick to their work seems wonderful when we consider 
the many things which they have to discourage them. 
The climate will kill anyone, if he remains there any 
length of time, The construction requires an immense 
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dam at Gamboa. The difference between the level 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic is a hindrance and the 
rock is much worse to cut than they expected to find it. 

These difficulties are enough to stop its construc 
tion, to say nothing about the immense amount of dam- 
age done by the great floods of the Chagres. Statistics 
show that fully 50 per cent of the excavated material 
must be handled twice, as it is washed back by 
these floods. But the contractors are paid just the 
same for this second handling. 

So far of the 200,000,000 cubic meters of material 
to be excavated, 37,725,000 have been taken out at the 
immense cost of $60,000,000 in stock and $240,000,000 
in bonds. 

For years the engineers have tried in vain to dis- 
cover some way by which the great floods of the Chagres 
could be checked. Of this river, the Manchester 
Geographical Society’s journal for the first quarter of 
1886 says: “The Chagres is a torrent on the scale of 
a river, which intersects the proposed bed of the canal 
at twenty-nine points, and, when swollen by rains, 
sometimes raising its level thirty or forty feet in a day, 
discharges upon the valley a flood volume four times 
that of the highest ever measured on the Thames. The 
proposed remedy is to dam it up in a lateral ravine, 
through which it leaps down at right angles to the 
canal trench, by an embankment, whose mass of 20,- 
000,000 cubic meters, with a base of 960 meters, would 
measure nearly a mile in length and 148 feet in height. 
This mighty barrage will hold a milliard cubic meters 
of water suspended on the flanks of the mountain in a 
colossal basin twenty miles in length, which, if filled at 
the rate of a cubic meter a minute since the Christian 
era, would not begin to overflow until 1903.” 


The inter-state commerce bill is making quite a 
stir among railroad men. They pretend not to like it, 
because it compels them to carry from home points to 
market, cheaper than from the west to an eastern mar- 
ket, but if the thing could be sifted down, it would be 
found that they like it better than they did thé old way, 
and are getting much more money out of it at present. 
Perhaps it will not better them financially after a while, 
but now, while the thing is new, and before it is work- 
ing finely they can gouge most every body in some 
way or other. 

The wheat and wool of western states must come 
east and as the freight from western points to the 
east is higher than hitherto there is more money 
in it. In another case where a man ships a car 
load of cattle or potatoes to Boston or New York they 
get his railroad fare back, while heretofore they have 
been obliged to pass him. 

Another profitable part of it is the abolition of 
passes. One western ‘road states that just this thing 


alone gains them over $1,000 per day. Now 
if this is goimg to put so much money in their 
hands and make the railroads so much better off, why 
do they not reduce their passenger tariff? Here in Ver- 
mont, it costs almost four cents a mile for local fare. 
The N.Y. Central makes it pay richly at two cents a mile. 
Tf, on that road, you ride six miles it is twelve cents and 
not fifteen; if you ride twenty four miles, they make 
you pay forty-eight cents and not fifty for the sake of 
even change. Now if the N. Y. Central can make it 
pay well at two cents per mile, why can’t the Vermont 
railroads make it pay at 24 or 3 cents per mile? 


LAKE SHIP BUILDING. 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 

The outlook for the coming season’s lake carrying 
trade is so flattering that vesselmen have not only ad- 
vanced their rates very considerably, but they have 
generally concluded that more ships can be profitably 
employed. They have, therefore, rushed their orders 
into the ship-yards from Buffalo to Milwaukee, and 
ship builders are now as busy as bees, hurrying to 
complete as many vessels as possible in time to catch 
at least a portion of the coming season’s traffic. The 
vessels which are now being built are not little schooners, 
such as were turned out in former days, but almost all 
of them are large steamships, averaging over 2,000 tons 
in carrying capacity. A number of them will have 
wooden hulls, while their appointments are generally 
of the most approved style of marine architecture. 
Great strides have been taken in this respect by the 
lake ship builders during the past few years, and their 
work will not suffer when compared with that of sea- 
board builders. 

The greater activity in lake ship building is at 
Cleveland, Ohio, where 16 vessels are in process of 
construction at the present time. Next in importance 
are Detroit and Bay City, Mich., at each of which places 
nine vessels are under way. At Buffalo, N. Y., three 
steamships are being built, and the same number at 
Trenton, Mich.; at Milwaukee, Wis., two are under con- 
struction, while at a number of small ship-yards at va- 
rious locations on the lakes single ships are:being built. 
The vesse's will cost from $120,000 to $265,000 apiece, 
and will each carry from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of 
freight. The Detroit vessels are of greater variety, - 
ranging from 1,200 ton barges to 2,650 ton steamships, 
and costing from $75,000 to $275,000. The Buffalo 
vessels are all large, from 2,000 to 2,800 tons, and will 
cost from $135,000 to $300,000. 

An estimate of the total number of lake vessels now 


: being built, their carrying capacity and cost is as follows; 


Port. No. Tons. Cost. 
Cleveland, 16 36,500 $2,340,000 
Buffalo, 3 7,600 735,000 
Detroit, 9 16,200 1,301,000 
Bay City, 9 18,600 1,060,090 
Trenton, 3 5,880 312,000 
Marine City, 1 2,300 120,000 
St. Clair, 1 2,400 130,000 
Milwaukee, 2 4,500 270,000 
Grand Haven, I 2,500 130,000 
Mt. Clemens, 1 200 4,000 
Baraga, i. 1,600 35,000 

Total, 47 98,200 $6,440,000 
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Editorials. 
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UCH confusion and misunderstanding has been 
caused in the past by the failure, on the part of 
subscribers, to give notice to the Business Manager of 
any change of address. This is especially the case 
with a newly graduated class. To avoid this confusion 
it is extremely important that the simple precaution be 
taken of keeping the correct address before the Busi- 
ness Manager. Whatever may be the functions of the 
Cynic, we are confident it will not be expected to main- 
tain an accurate knowledge of the movements of all its 
subscribers without their aid ; and it could not be cen- 
sured, if, after sending half a volume to the wrong ad- 
dress, it accepted ungraciously any anathema on this 
score, when a postal card at the beginning would have 


set matters aright at once 
) 
HE recent decision of a court in Pennsylvania, 


which ordered that a student of Dickinson College 
should be re instated because he had been expelled upon 
insufficient evidence, is creating considerable excite- 
ment in the college world. It has an important bearing 
upon the matter of college discipline, and promises to 
open up a great college question for the future. Under 
the limitations of this decision, an accused student may 
not be adjudged guilty, except upon positive evidence 
against him such as would hold good in a court of law. 
The same restrictions are laid upon college authorities 


| rious difficulties. 
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as upon court officials. It is at once evident that if 
this position is fully maintained, it will revolutionize 
the whole system of college discipline. 

The difficulty of obtaining positive evidence is ap- 
parent in every case which comes up for investigation. 
This difficulty will probably remain as long as the pre- 
vailing sentiment in college against the authors of such 
evidence is such as itis In most cases, too, the only 
students qualified by positive knowledge to testify are 
intimate friends to the one on trial, or are themselves 
connected with the “scrape.” Under such circum- 
stances, college authorities have been forced to govern 
their course of action mostly by circumstantial evidence 
and personal observations. That injustice is often done 
cannot be denied, and it is hardly to be believed that 
the authorities themselves are fully satisfied with this 
system. There -is, however, a certain order and disci- 
pline to be maintained, and in the majority of cases 
such evidence is satisfactory. It would hardly stand, 
however, through the formalities and intricacies of a 
court of law. If every case must be tried in sucha 
manner, very few offenders, however guilty, could be 
convicted. What then would be the result? The 
adoption of some new plan would necessarily follow. 
The Dickinsonian says on the subject : 

If we interpret the new law right, there are but 
two courses open, either of which is fraught with se- 
First, beat down all attempts to 
withhold testimony. Establish the custom of compel- 
ling students to testify, no matter how nearly this may 
approach the principles of the old time inquisition, and 
how difficult it may be to change the present sentiment ; 
or, second, let the faculties of colleges abandon the 
idea of control altogether, confining themselves entire- 
ly to the scholarship of students and making no note 
whatever of conduct. Throw students entirely upon 
their own responsibility. 

The first course seems wholly impracticable. Un- 
dergraduates are loath to be forced, and would at once 
rebel against such a system of inquisition. The result 
would be a continual discord between faculty and stu- 
dents. Even expulsion would not induce some stu- 
dents to testify against their fellow-students. The 
second course seems far preferable, and probably would 
be the inevitable result. As to the success of this 
course time alone could decide. There can hardly be, 
under university government, a perfect system of col- 
lege discipline, and if a system relating to justice 
and injustice be not perfect or nearly so, evil results 
will follow its existence. It is a serious matter to expel 
a student from college unjustly, and on the other hand 
if laws exist, offenses against them must be expiated. 
Again the removal of all authority, except as to stu- 
dents’ actions in the lecture-room and upon the college 
grounds, would tend to remove the antagonism which 
has so long separated faculty and students, and to place 
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them upon better social relations. The majority of 

students, when they enter college, are old enough to 

begin to assume the responsibility of their own actions. 

They need not, however, be entirely removed from all 

influence or advice from the faculty. There are evi- 

dently many objections to such a system, but in most 
cases, we think, it could be successfully carried out. 

Oo 
URLINGTON affords many opportunities to see 
and hear the best talent of the stage. While the 

past season has not been characterized by many events 
of a classical nature, there have been several of the 
highest order. One pre-eminently interesting was the 
appearance of Wilson Barrett. Barrett has gained great 
popularity since his arrival in this country, and is noted 
for certain high ideas of acting and actors peculiar to 
himself as much as for skill in his art. He appeared 
here as the vicar in “ A Clerical Error,” and as Chatterton 
in the tragedy of “ Chatterton,” roles well suited to his 
conceptions of drama and tragedy,.but perhaps less in 
accordance with the preferences of his audience. He 
impersonates the simple rather than the grand and 
heroic. He attracts by a natural and correct represen- 
tation of character, and relies upon the simple merits 
of his acting rather than upon any dramatic interest 
which attaches to the character which he represents. 
It is not the plot or costume which impresses, but the 
individuality of Barrett. In painting and sculpture 
the highest art is displayed on the simplest objects, 
and the quality of that art is estimated by the degree 
of correctness with which common scenes are executed. 
This principle seems to underlie Barrett’s ideas of the 
histrionic art. In his simple character of the unsus- 
pecting and good -humored clergyman he illustrates this 
idea most perfectly, and appears himself to the best 
advantage. Hvery movement and gesture betokens the 
ease and dignity which belong to the cloth. The 
tragedy of “Chatterton” called for a deeper display of 
feeling and impassioned utterance. The attitude of 
despair, the gradual development of feeling and passion 
until its consummation in the death scene, were vigor- 
ously and naturally wrought out. His natural talent 
is supplemented by a fine physique and pleasing voice, 
and his dignified and graceful bearing at once com- 
mands respect and attention. 


Btledival Htems. 


PLDI DI oe 


Plug hats are becoming fashionable. 

W. R. Morrow, ’87, is driving a “blooded” Ken- 
tucky pacer which he has on trial. 

Mr. P. M. Egert has been appointed assistant to 
Dr. Gibson in the Mary Fletcher Hospital during Prof. 
Wright’s course of lectures. 


The remarkably hot weather during the past week 
has had the effect of soothing into gentle slumber 


several of the drowsy students who occupy the back 
seats. 


Prof. Moore has had, as usual, an abundance of 
clinical material, and the number and variety of cases 
presented and operations performed has not been sur- 
passed during any previous year. 


Several private classes have been given this term 
and many of the students have availed themselves of © 
the opportunity to acquire a more minute knowledge 
of the different branches. A perfect examination in 
Microscopy and in Uroscopy secures to a candidate for 
graduation three points each in the final examination. 


The officers of the Athletic Association who repre- 
sent the Medical Department this year are, President, 
Geo. H. Joslin; Treasurer, F’. A. Goodwin ; Directors, 
J. M. Hackett, D. EH Moody; Prize Committee, E. F. 
White. 

The custom of singing before lectures and during 
intermissions, which had nearly died out, has become 
revived somewhat, and on a few occasions the lovers of 
music were much gratified with their success. It is 
hoped that the good work will be kept up and that this 
enlivening pastime will regain its former popularity. 

Student Peck spent a few days of last week at 
home, and we understand he has nearly completed his 
two short poems, “An Ode to the Moon,” and “ The 
Magic Power of the Paternal Boot,” the thoughts -be- 
ing suggested by a thrilling nocturnal experience, such 
as falls to the lot of but few medical students. 


The present class-treasurer holds a similar posi- 
tion in two other organizations connected with the col- 
lege, a fact which goes to show the perfect confidence 
which all repose in his financial ability. Some one says, 
however, that if he does not skip to Canada before the 
end of the term, he is no credit to the American people. — 


At the conclusion of the lectures on Physiology, 
Prof. Jackson presented each of the students with his 
card on the back of which is printed the poem found 
in the cavity of a skull in the British Museum, sup- 
posed to have been written by the late Dr. Darling, a. 
former Professor of Anatomy in this University. 


The course of lectures on Materia Medica is fur- 
nished and is by far the most complete and systematic 
course ever delivered on this subject in this college. 
Some idea of its thoroughness may be gained from the 
following note sent Prof. Woodward by an apprecia- 
tive student: “Do I understand that we are to be ex- 
amined upon all the drugs you have taught us this 
year? If so, God help the class!” + 


Base ball is now the popular sport and the lively 
interest taken in it seems to foreshadow a successful 
season. The idea of organizing a Freshman nine is 
practically abandoned and it is very probable that there 
will be no club connected directly with this Department. 
The members of last year’s nine who will play in the 
league teum tiis seasou are Johnson, Hac’ ett, Parham, 
and Draper. Two Freshmen, White aud Palmer, have 
been added to the list. 
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43. In the May number of the Yorum appears a 
very interesting paper on “ Marriage Laws” by Judge 
Edmund H. Bennett, Dean of the Boston Law School. 
In the January number of the same publication, 
Judge Bennett discussed “National Divorce Legisla- 
tion.” .Both are able and instructive articles, and 
should be carefully perused by all who are interested 
in our national w:lfare—which ought to include all 
U. V. M. students. 


58. Concern'ng Prof. Torrey’s recent lecture the 
Free Press says: 

“A cultivated circle gathered in the chapel of the 
Winooski Avenue Congregational church last evening 
and spent a pleasant hour in listening to a lecture by 
Prof. Torrey on ‘ Switzerland.’ It is impossible in an 
abstract to do justice to an address so replete with 
pleasing descriptions. Prof. Torrey took his hearers 
in imagination through ‘Six Weeks in Switzerland,’ 
giving a pleasing account of that country, with graphic 
descriptions of the scenery and the customs of its peo- 
ple. The ascent of some of its mountains, with a refer- 
ence to the avalanche and glacier, the ‘Alpine Glow’ 
after sunset, a sunrise as seen from a mountain summit, 
the ‘ Blumenthal’ with its myriads of beautiful flowers 
buried three-fourths of the year under snow, the daily 
life of the people, with descriptions of the rivers Aar 
and Rhone, Lake Lucerne, the cities of Lucerne and 
Interlachen and the Jungfrau and Matterhorn were 
among the subjects touched upon in a most pleasing 
and instructive manner. In speaking of the people 
Prof. Torrey remarked that they have no literature, 
place their children at work at a very early age, simply 
toiling on and with a constant, sober, depressed look, 
failing to even appreciate the beauties of the scenery in 
their own country.” 


60. Rev. Geo. F. Hunting, former pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Kalamazo, Mich., has been 
elected to the presidency of Alma College, Alma, Mich. 


61. John Converse of Philadelphia is making ar- 
rangements to erect a fine residence on Adams street, 
between Church and Elm streets in this city. 

61. We find the following in the Independent : 
“Lucius Bigelow, of the Portland Oregonian, is as 
highly appreciated on the Pacific coast as he was in 
Vermont. His editorials always command attention- 
He was by nature an editorial writer of fine ability.” 

63. Perhaps the most prominent Blaine repub- 
lican in the South in 1884 was H. C. Parsons. He isa 
native Vermonter, who settled in Virginia after the war, 
in which he fought in the Vermont cavalry, and he now 


owns the Natural Bridge, is heavily engaged in the 
coal, iron and railroad business in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and is also President of the Cincinnati and 
Northeastern Railroad, an Ohio corporation. 


65. Rev. J. H. Worcester, Jr., of Chicago, intends 
to sail May 28, with his parents of this city, for Havre, 
France, to spend the summer abroad. 


’69. Herbert Tuttle is professor of International 
Law and English Constitutional History in the new 
law department of Cornell University. 

75. Fred E. Lucas, C. E., is U. S. District Clerk 
at Murray, Idaho. 

79. X. C. Towsley, A. B., M. D., has been or- 
dained as a Methodist clergyman by the Troy Con- 
ference. 

’81. H.M. Woods is station agent on the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley railroad at Earth 
Lodge, Dawes County, Neb. 

85. R.A. Arms is practising his. profession as 
machinist at 27 Bellevue Place, Toronto, Ontario. 

’86. M. N. Baker is in the bridge and building 
office of the Union Pacific railroad, Pocatello, Idaho. 

86. Reuben Cooley is a civil engineer at Topeka, 
Kansas. 

’86. Charley Douglass, formerly a member of the 
class of ’86, is a civil engineer at Billings, Montana. 

’86. Frank D. Forbush is engaged in the lumber 
business, 216 Ottawa street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

’86. Ralph L. Hayes is teaching in the Reform 
School, Vergennes, Vt. 

’86. Jed S. Merrill has a position with Manly & 
Cooper, 3603 Baring street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

’86. F. J. Mills is on the engineering corps of the 
Union Pacific railroad, Pocatello, Idaho. 

’86. Will Shaw has a position on the staff of the 
Associated Press in Chicago. 

’88. Miss Colburn is teaching the village school 
at Hast Charlotte, Vt. 

88. Arthur L. Janes, who was a member of the 
class of 88 until the present year, is teaching school at 
Lawrence, Ill. 

88. Thomas P. Teachout of Essex Junction does 
not return to college this term on account of sickness, 
Fears have been entertained as to his recovery, but he 
is now much better though he probably will not be 
able to be with his class again this spring. 

88. Miss Wedgeworth has left college to teach 
a term of school at Charlotte, Vt. 

89. A. L. Buck has finished his sugaring, and is 
again with us. He reports a very good season, having 
made over a ton of sugar. 
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89. EE. E. Allbee has returned, and rooms in No. 
2 South College. Mrs. Allbee is much improved in 
health, and is spending the summer with her parents 
at Derby, Vt. 

89. Harry G. Bullard ‘is in the employ of the 
Vermont Marble company, Proctor, Vt. 

89. EF. E. Dodge and Sho Nemoto went to 
Jericho to spend May 14 trout fishing. On a similar 
expedition last spring, Dodge and Gloyd brought back 
187 of the speckled beauties as the result of a half 
day’s fishing. 

89. Fred C. Page is attending lectures on phar- 
macy, and working for his brother in a drug store at 
24 Hancock street, Dorchester District, Boston. 

89. §. D. P. Williams is in the office of J. P. 
Johnston, architect, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

’90.. George T. Cook and the others who have 
been absent from college with the mumps, have recoy- 
ered from their malady and are again with their classes. 

90. Miss Rice is teaching in Westford, Vt. _ 

Among the recent visitors to the city we notice: 
Barstow, ’80; Ferrin, Shedd, 83; Hoffnagle, ’84; 
Graves, Hayes, Waterman, ’86, and Stratton, ’89. 


Zarals. 

Field Day—June 3! 

Draper has heen appointed captain of the nine. 
E. EK. Allbee and A. L. Buck, ’89, have returned. 
Freshmen, time to arrange for that class supper! 


The Junior chemists are assaying gold and silver 
ores. 

The President was ill last week and unable to meet 
his classes. 

W. H. Merriam, ’89, has gone to Harvard to spend 
a few days. 

The york upon the addition to the Billings Library 
has been commenced. 

The foot ball debt has been paid and $150 raised 
to support the base ball nine. 

Rey. Prof. Sears recently delivered the address be- 
fore the graduating class at Craftsbury Academy. 

The Juniors were examined in Prometheus Bound, 
last Saturday, and have commenced to read Alcestis. 

Some of the trees in front of the University have 
been killed by gas escaping from defects in the gas 
pipes. 

Tke Senior and Junior classes were invited to at- 
tend the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa at the Billings 
Library. 


The contest for the DeForest prizes in elocution will 
take place in the College Street Congregational Church, 
to-morrow evening. 

A game and return game of base ball has been 
arranged for between the Freshman nine and the nine - 
of the St. Johnsbury Academy. The first game will be 
played at St. Johnsbury. 

Boarders at Commons Hall are now obliged to 
make deposits for board for at least one week in ad- 
vance, and anyone incurring debt for more than one 
week’s board will be excluded from the hall. 


The Y. M. C. A. has elected the following officers : 
President, A. Hazen, ’88; vice-president, 8. L. Gates, 
’88; recording secretary, M. L. Powell, ’89; 
ponding secretary, E. D. Williams, 90; treasurer, G. 
B. Case, ’90. 


The college branch of the Young Men’s Christia 
Association has extended an invitation to the Rey. 
Egbert Smyth, D. D., of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry to deliver the address at the annual celebration dur- 
ing Commencement week. 


The Faculty are having the ground back of the 
college graded and terraced, in order to render the 
tennis courts more level and even. The ground will 
be made sufficiently large to include the four courts. 
This is a long needed improvement and will give this 
excellent game a new impetus among us. 


The officers of the Field Day Association, chosen 
from the Medical and Academical departments, are as 
follows: President, Joslin; vice-president, Roberts, 
87; secretary, Whitcomb, ’89; treasurer, Goodwin ; 
directors, Macfie, ’87, Hackett, Woodbury, 88, Moody; 
prize committee, Stone, ’89, White, Sparhawk, 90. 


The annual Field Day will be held Friday, June 
3d, and will consist of the following contests: Throw- 
ing hammer, standing broad jump (without weights), 
half-mile run, fat-man’s race (necessary weight at least 
225 lbs.), putting shot, 100 yards dash, pole vaulting, 
running high jump, mile bicycle race, three-legged 
race, 220 yards dash, mile walk, running broad jump, 
hurdle race (120 yards), mile run, mile bicycle race, 440 
yards dash, obstruction race, tugs-of-war (heavy weight 
over 175 lbs., light weight under 175 lbs.) 


At the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
held at the Billings Library last Friday evening, Prof. 
Perkins read a very valuable and interesting paper on 
the geological formation of the Lake Champlain valley. 
He gave credit to an obscure clergyman, Augustus 
Wing, of Whiting, for having made more valuable dis- 
coyeries respecting the geology of Vermont than all 
other geologists combined. Prof. Perkins discussed 
the various theories presented at different times for 
the solution of the geological problems involved, which, 
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it seems, are among the most difficult offered by any 
region in the New World—which, by the way, is geo. 
logically the Old World—and, therefore, the most in- 
teresting part of the globe as regards this science. 


Wednesday, May 11, the University nine played 
their first match game of the season, against the nine 
of the High School. Though the High School has not 
as good a team as last year, their playing is good, and 
some of the positions are well filled notwithstanding 
the light average weight of the players. The Univer- 
ty has a better nine than last year, and their record for 
1887 bids fair to rival that of 1886, although the games 
to be played are with better nines than last year. 
The campus was well filled with spectators, although 
no gate money was asked. Considerable interest was 
manifested throughout the game. The score resulted as 
follows : 


Wey. M. HIGH SCHOOL. 
ACRE RK. P.O. A. E, ‘ACB. oH) brOn LAs) 
DFAPEE Us tes <0. See OO WTOrrey, $8) oe... eu Ome 0 we tOL ak 
(outers ome el ot 1GOUld, D........ 42 0° 0 7% 1 
Hackett, C......-. Pee ome tO 1GTAVES, Cascsc.cs 5. BO Be 
Parham, r. f. Reve 0 (Alen J. 1. f....-.2: 0 +0 0 0 
WIG C yee Oicc ca )rare> Seem Or Out Allen, E. 1D.....-.. pe UD se DE 
paises 0 2) 6)! | Holton, 3b..... 2... SOT AU AP 
Meacwmbet tee 0 0 0 |McGaffey, 2b.:.....2 0 1 2 2 
PalmMerrGiic, 2.0 ReeomeOeO 0) Booth, ¢.f...5 2... 20a: Os Oe 0 
Micwwciwescmenceee 8) 1 0. |Bole, r.t........ 006: 2 MO ee) 
Bae crelores 302 Paeomelommo 2) Cotal ...-...-0-. dish 9) RR BI ay 
UEMEUES) «con p66 200.008 doe AEC ne ee a Teo 45 
«og Mohs Gas. oc eel DOMES Se A Ce SEE a a 5 10 3 x9 
PROMI  ee cncog see ciciesjcicecscaulen sce 0 © 0 0 C=) 


Earned runs—U. V. M.,1. Three-base hit—White. First base on balls— 
.By Johnson, 1; by Gould, 3. Passed balls—Hackett, 2; Graves, 1. Wild 
pitches—Johnson, 0; Gould1. Time of game—One hour and 35 minutes. 
Umpire—A. Quimby. Scorers—B. C. Day, J. B. Stearns. 


The State inter-collegiate championship base ball 
series was opened at Middlebury, Saturday, May 14, 
by the Middlebury vs. U. V. M. game. The time set 
for the game was 2.30 o’clock, but the umpire and 
manager failed to putin an appearance, collectively, 
until they were repeatedly called for, and the game he- 
gan shortly before 3 o'clock. The Middlebury team 
had learned the ground pretty well, and have two very 
good players, C’ark and Ross. The college element 
there is quite loyal, and their support in the line of 
commendation was worthy of a better game than either 
side played. The game throughout was highly unsat- 
isfactory to players and spectators from Burlington, 
though the U. V. M. suéceeded in rattling the Middle- 
burys, in the fourth inning—even the shortstop failing 
to find anything that rolled to him. The Middlebury 
captain and manager guardedly let it be understood 
that the game would be called at the end of the seventh 
inning, and not until two men were out in the seventh, 
did it dawn on Burlington that Middlebury intended 
to do otherwise. Their demand for nine innings, 
when it lacked but forty minutes of train time, 
was quite transparent. The umpire, being a Middle- 
bury College man, decided the game 9 to 0 in favor of 
Middlebury. What the record of the game will be de- 


pends upon the decision 
is the score : 


of the association. Following 


U. V. Mz. MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
AV Beye BiaPeOs Ame Be ACB oe emt be Onn Aen Hs 
DraVers VO wees Soc e) Ge ONO Rossy piand's:si4 2) 209%) 5 16 
JODNSONS Dae le ce GE ORO OOUCTASS, Li 405 Su to 1) 0 92 
HaCR6ttwCree-:o0 Ml eeleu Db 08 22) Owen e20ee 45 de 1.5 45 On 9 
Parham,r.f..... & © 2 WO Uh GER Wo aoe AP lee 2 eer On 8 
White, 2b...... Deel Sle sees oIMceCarty. 3b Ch el Ble 8G “Sue eami) 
Smith, 3b..--.- Se eels a ClTG. 00h Chrcasas ee Ope Oe Greet Ome 
Macomber £4.42 eee eOn CEG. 8S. Cte oie OM OM On w() 
Ralmern@:fs.n-e SO Ue Oma OWe. tc tO pone Ones oen Olesen 0 
Wheelock, s5...4.) 03° 98) +0!) 3) 2) Olark, sis. & r-t3) 0 0} 0) 3 <4 
Total........ 41 15 15 17*16 8| Total........ 32 8 11 18 11 12 
*Lavery out, being hit by batted ball. 
TMTAN SS sepa eiaeins ccodiatsrspataye ws ceioctvoyrasre sete ua eek 1 ee oer ae. OG 
Be WRN Se racers sia etuataleicicte orfentcis a) sreteig sersionins shetnerare ean 0 38 010 0 2—15 
MAIGDGIC DULY a oisiete nsec Slaps terre tcekie detente seers oe 420 2 0 Os 


Struck out by Johnson 3, by Ross 3, by Howe 3. Wild pitches, Johnson 
1, Rossi. Two base hits, Smith, Wheelock, Johnson, Ross. Passed balls, 
Hackett 2, Clift2. First on called ball, Middlebury 2, U. V. M. 2. Umpire, 
Bedell ; Scorers, Ferrin and Allen. 


Gxchanges. 


ee 


Harvard will again be prohibited from playing 
professional ball-clubs this year. 


The will of the widow of Richard Bond of Boston, 
gives $23,000 to Dartmouth College. 


The N. Y. Herald gives a very interesting and 
amusing account of the Harvard-Princeton game. 


There are only two States in the Union not repre- 
sented among the students at Cornell.—Cornell Sun. 


Nicholas, the lacrosse player who went to Europe 
on the American team, is now playing on the Harvard 
lacrosse team. 


The Russian National Academy has offered a prize 
of $1,000,000 for the best work on the life and reign of 
Alexander I.— 7. 


Harvard has about 200 students who are taking 
the course in memory under Prof. A. Loisette, of New 
York.—Princetonian. 


The Faculty of Wooster have forbidden the stu- 
dents from taking part in any inter-collegiate athletic 
contests.— The Argus. 


The University of Moscow, the largest institution 
in Russia, now has on its rolls 1,600 students. The 
university was founded in 1755.—He. 


Graduates of ninety-five different universities and 
colleges are pursuing studies in the School of Sciences 
at the Boston University.— Brunonian. 


The sum of $35,000 annually will be given to Johns 
Hopkins University for a scientific school, provided it 
be removed from Baitimore to Clifton, Md. 

A new edition of the writings of Galileo, in twenty 
volumes, is to be published at Florence under the 
authorization of the Italian Minister of Instruction. 
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Ellis Ward, for six years trainer of the University 
of Penn.’s crew, has resigned, owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Regatta in regard to the stroke taught. 


“A friend” has sent from Rome to Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover, a reproduction in antique Greek mar- 
ble of a bust of Julius Czesar, preserved in the Capito- 
line Museum. 


Ann Arbor is to have a theological seminary. It 
is to be a Presbyterian institution, known as Tappan 
Hall, and its purpose will be to convert, and to draw 
University students into the ministry. 


A committee has been appointed by the Cambridge 
(Eng.) University Boat Club to arrange with the Har- 
vard University Boat Club, for a race to take place 
some time in September in America. 


President Bartlett of Dartmouth has offered to 
give the site for an athletic training house, covering a 
running-track and base-ball room, if the students will 
subscribe the $2,000 necessary for its erection. 


Lange, who will contest the mile walk for Colum 
bia in the Mott Haven games this spring, has a record 
of 6 minutes 45 1-5 seconds, which is more than 15 
seconds less than the intercollegiate record.— Cornell 
Sun. 


In this land of free thought and free speech, bar- 
baric intolerance still lingers. The faculty of Kansas 
University has forbidden the discussion of political sub- 
jects from the chapel rostrum. Greece and Rome will 
again howl.— LH. 


Among the members of the celebrated class of ’s7 
at Yale, which holds its fifth decennial in June, were 
Chief Justice Waite, Senator Evarts, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, Chauncey Goodrich, Professor Silliman, and 
Samuel J. Tilden. 


The University of Bologna will celebrate its eight 
hundredth anniversary in the spring of 1888. The ex- 
act date of its foundation is unknown, but all authori- 
ties agree that an important school was established at 
Bologna in the eleventh century.— Le. 


It seems almost phenomenal that one living in the 
shadow of Bowdoin’s ultra classic walls should even 
notice “the Cynic from the Green Mountain region,” 
but since he has thus condescended, we express our 
gratitude for the very friendly advice he so kindly and 
freely offers. 


Prof. W. C. Trowbridge, of the Columbia School 
of Mines, who is a specialist in animal mechanics, says 
that at the rate of speed at which college four-mile boat 
races are rowed, the average oarsman’s stored-up ener- 
gy cannot last further than a third mile. The last mile 


is a dead pull on the vital organs, and only a test of 
the soundness of lungs and heart. The professor’s 
figures show that during the twenty-one minutes of a 
race each college man does the work of seven strong 
men. 


O 
CLIPPINGS. 


After the Authors’ Reading, one of the girls was 
greatly disappointed because Mr. Clemens took Mark 
Twain’s place on the programme.—Lasell Leaves. 


THE MODEL MAN. 


He don’t play the fiddle, part his hair in the middle, nor dress 
like an Anglican dude, 

When he goes to a party with Meigs or McCarty he never is 
noisy or rude. 


He lives in frugality and sweet conjugality, and wants pie but 
two times a day. 

He never eats onions nor treads on your bunions, nor growls 
when you get in his way. 


He’s polite and he’s witty, persevering and gritty, and has a 
magnificent head ; 

He’s all light and sweetness, he’s thorough completeness, he’s 
perfection in short—but he’s dead.—Lynn Union. 


FOOTBALL VOCABULARY. 


Goal—Sheepskin. 

Forward—A co-ed. 

Off-side—Sea-Sickness. 

Rusher—Late for the train. 

Poor Pass—Four conditions. 

Half-back—Full-dress toilet. 

Line out—The lone fisherman. 

Held—Three dollars on a watch. 

Full-back—Return home at three a. m. 
-Quarter-back—Depends on who owes it. 

High Tackle—Five-dollar class-assessment. 

Touch-down—Freshman fondling his upper lip. 

Occident. 


In a boat drifting idly, idly, 

Sat a youth and maiden fair ; 

The sunbeams played at hide and-seek 
In the tangles of her hair; 

Before her he sat enchanted, 

Charmed by her magic spell, 

His dark eyes mutely pleading - 

The love he longed to tell. 


‘¢ Beatrice, dear,” he whispered, 
‘¢ Would it not be a beautiful dream 
To drift on thus forever 
Along Life’s placid stream ?” 
_ Beatrice played with the tiller-ropes ; 
“ T shouldn’t mind it, Ned, 
Drifting with you down the stream of life, 
If I might steer!” she said. 
—Harvard Advocate. 
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University Cynic. FURNITURE! 


| WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioer. 


Pe vERTISING, RATES. 


1 in. 2 in. = col. 3 col. 1 col. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


Qg  « 1.25 2.00 2.50 4.00 6.00 
qe Biele(h 2.50 3.00 5.00 8.00 Aneieare wo assoue 
6 months, 2.50 ~ 4.00 5.00 8.00 15.00. 
1year, 4.09 6.00 7.00 18.00 25.00 


J. M. ISHAM, 


Venus ase = TAILOR. 
_ a |First Glass Work and the Best Materials. 


UNIVERSITY CYNIC) “Sno cesta 


WILL CONTAIN . 


A full account of all base ball games 
played by the University team, together 


with a conplete score of each game. 


seca) (VAN NESS AND ANCERIOAN 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. HOTELS, 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


E The ‘* Van Ness House” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 
SS Son SA A ——— Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 
the House. 


A ( } is ec . U. A. WOODBURY, L. 8S. DREW, H. N. CLARK, 
. . ° ° Proprietor, Manager. Clerk. 


Vill 
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Acid Phosphate 
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DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXMAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 


Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonie, especially 


in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 
For Wakefulness. 

Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme neryousnrss, etc., and he reports it} has been of great benefit to 
him.” 

In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system 1s affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


[nvigorating, Strengthening, 


flealthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, RF. 1; 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W. B. MeK Libis 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


= CAN Ls Los 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


7” Food 


XC Teprrs ano faa 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby ws not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one-will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INY ALIDS§, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dyspzpsra. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, YT. 
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Nilsson, “The Tailor.” NEW STORE! 


FINE TAILORING A SPECIALTY, ae 
PRICES REASONABLE, 


SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. | HENRY R. HILL, 
Peso ATTUCK:S 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 


IS FIRST-CLASS. ; ; 
~ clas Suppers and Students Spreads a Specialty. YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 


——— DEALER IN 


E. H. SHATTUCK, 2 CHURCH ST. WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFFS. 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC Light Shades, for Young Men. 

DURING THEIR SEASON. 
Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, "Ue ales Balls, Bats and all Games 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


ps H. H. DAVIS. TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Ete. 
en Loxdon ‘Trouser trethet. HENRY R. HILL, 


antaloons’ “to original Snape! Price 

7 $2.50. AGENTS W. ates Send 

# for Circular. The best Present ca 

make to any gentleman. Sole V Wrolenale NO. 11 CHURCH sT., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., i OVEAGr ao; ASI SVONA DY 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


WE HAVE SO MUCE 156 and 158 College Street, 


EEO EIS eens’ In which we show the finest assortment of 


CLOTHING ! | Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear 


: . AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 
That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 
Stock of Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. B. TURE & BRO., 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples The Leading Clothiers. 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, _ P. H. McMAHON, © 


AES TONSORTAL + ARS 
HANDKERCHIEFS, No. 36 Church Street. 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


J, f. LAMB 


eRe 2 © 59 CARMINE ST. 
afm aT as a ep a eer cr, ee A 5 eee si NEW YORK. 


POPE & PEASE, |i) Renate 


IN BRONZE & BRASS. 


160 COLLEGE STREET. ILL’D CIRCULAR FREE. 


xX THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


* 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and_ parties, we have 
facilities for supplying the requisite stationery—indeed we take par- 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 
graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE PRESS) ASSOCIATION; 
189 College Street. 


RW be After Forty years’ 
p INE R 4 experience in the 
: Wt K preparation of more 
; ~ than One Hundred 

Thousand Ae EE for patents in 
aa the United States and Foreign coun- 
uj tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy= 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi-¢ 
ence A unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and. filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. fi 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large ae illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- - 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all pasonters and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Go., pablishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York. : 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Galata, Souler, Eastern ald Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shipping Lumber ip Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 


Tonawanda, Nays 


and Kast Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Mason Building, No. 1, Liberty Sq. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


82 Wall Street. 


GEO, H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt. 


| 
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BRMONT. 


MEDICAL, DEPARTMENT. 


BURLINGTON, VT,, 
itt ee OU re Lae SeeSlOm. tes7: 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE : 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., Burlington, Vt., President. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., New York City, Emeritus Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence. 

A. F. A. KING, A.M., M.D., Washington,D.C., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women. 

A. P. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Professor of the Theory and | 
Practice of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. | 


RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. M.,M. D., New York City, Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 


4 

J. HENRY JACKSON, A. M., M. D., Barre, Vt., Professor of Physiology 

an0 MAcrosconic Anatomy; Consulting Surgeon to Mary Fletcher 
ospital. 

J; W. WRIGHT, M. D., New York, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

WILLIAM B. TOWLHS, M. D., University of Va., Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. 

J, HAYDEN WOODWARD, M..D., Burlington, Vt., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS: 


ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of | 
the Skin and Venereai Diseases. 

A. T. WOODWARD, M. D., Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Surgical Dis- | 
i 


eases of Women. 
WM. 0. MOORE, M. D., New York City, Professor. of Diseases of the Bye 


and Har. 
STEPHEN M. ROBHRTS, M. D., New York Cify, Professor of Diseases of | 
Children, t 


A, lL. RANNEY, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of Mind 
and Nervous System. 

Laurin L: BURNAP, Esq., Burlington, Vt., Professor.of Medical Juris- 
prudence, 

HENRY C. TINKHAM, M, D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy, 

A. M. PHELPS, M. D., Professor of Orthaspedic Surgery. 

GEO. B. HOPE, M.-D., Professor of Diseases of the Throat. 

WALTER L, RANNEY, M. D.; Professor of Physical Diagnosis. 


HOSPITAL ADVANTAGEH.—The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is opened for clinical Instruction during the ses 
gion. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these regular clinics 
* Of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. 


LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS.—These lectures, by gentlemen well known as recognized authorities in their particular departments, 


will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 


CLINICS. —Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as follows :— 


SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to 12, | 
a the last half of the session. 

MEDIC. CLINIC, by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during 

the first half of the term, and by Professor King during the last 


lf. 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM, by Professor Ranney, | 
during his course. 


OLINIC FOR DISHASHS OF THE EYE AND EAR, by Professor Moore 
during his course of lectures, 


CLINIC FOR DISHASHS OF SKIN, by Professor Taylor, during his 
course. 


CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. 
CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on 


the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. Fee, $30.00. 
THH REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of Mareh, each year, and continue twenty weeks. This course will consist o 
from five to six lectures daily, in the various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION: 


MATRICULATION FEE, - - - - - i 5.00. 
FEES FOR THE FULL COURSE OF LECTURES, by all the Professors, — - 75.00. 
GRADUATION FEE, - 5 : = 3 * : 25.00. 


Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. The tickets are to be taken out at the beginning of the session. 

Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and 
$40.00. Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medical 
school, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 GrapuaTus of this 


- school are admitted without fee. GRapuaTHs of other regular schools and Theological Students are admitted on general ticket by paying the 


matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates, 
& For further particulars and Circulars, apply to the Dean, 


Professor A. P. GRINNELL, M. D., 


Burlington, vt. 
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-oPIRE LIFE AND AGEIDE NG 


INSURANCE Y 


Placed in RELIABLE COMPANIES noted for PROMPT SETTLEMENTS aad 
PAYMENTS. Call on or correspond with 


T. S. PHCK, General Insurance Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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166. COLLEGE STREET, - - a ee 


ORDERS BY MAIL“OR TELEGRAPH WILL RECHIVE FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


VERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. 


TWENTY-SIX TH YE AIR. 


Family Boarding-School for Boys 


Founded by the late Bishop Hopkins, this school fs situated within the | 


(Charter Perpetual, 1868.) 


yet Wi => Be 


VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BURLINGTON, V's 


Tusses LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, the popular INSTALMENT 
BOND with cash surrender values, and policies on the INVESTMENT 
PLAN, 
Good agents wanted in prominent localities, and for agencies, or for 
further information, please address Home Office. 
WILLIAM H. HART, President. 
CG. R. TURRILL, Secretary. 


MARBLE ANP GRANITE 


CHMETERY WORR, 


wet in any part of thefCountry. 
GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. W. GOODELL, 


2&7 Pine Street, 


_——— 


Gurlington, Vt. 


Mite Ain aod Ay 
PINE CONFECTIONER, 
FINEST CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS, 


101 CHUROH STREET. 


limits of the city of Burlington on Rock Point, two milesfrom the busi- 
ness centre. Twenty-five rods. from the shore of the lake and on high 
ground, it is unsurpassedby any school in the country for beauty and 
healthtulness of location. 

Prinelpal, teachers, and pupils form but one family, and pupils are 
surrounded by the comforts and social influences of a kindhome. Kind 
and parental in tone, the discipline is firm and salutary. 

Much attention is devoted to physical development, for which the well 
kept playground and gymnasium furnish excellent opportunity. Skating, 
coasting, and superior bathing facilities abound in their season. Daily 
military drill under an efficient instructor aids in bodily development and 
the maintenance of wholesome: discipline. . 

Boys are trained for any American college or scientific school or pre- 
pared to enter at once upon.a business life. 

Such moral and religious training is impressed, both by precept and 
example, as shall tend to accomplish the great aim*of hese Institute—to 
produce educated Christian gentlemen. 

During the past year, alarge amount has been expended in modern 
improvements on the buildings. Ample steam-heating apparatus has 
been put in and hot and cold water introduced throughout the building 
for domestic and bathing purposes. 

The school year is forty weeks inlength, broken by a recess at Christ- 
mas time. : 

TERMS: Three hundred dollars per annum for boys under fourteen 
years of age; three hundred7and fifty.dollars for those older. ; 

Boys resident in Vermont taken at reduced rates. 

Piano or Vocal Music sixty dollars per annum, 

For catalogue or further particulars address : 
H. H. ROSS, Principal. 


oT, JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, 


sega remy mpi WO aac 


BURLINGTON, Via 
CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL, | A 


Business Course ¢ and French Spootalties, 
REV. D. J. OSULLIVAN, President. 
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Instruction is given.in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in three depart- 


ments, Viz : 


ne Department of Arts. 


“ine Departrmient of applica Science. 


Line Department of Medicine: 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
’ Rhetoric, Literature and History; 


The second is subdivided into Courses in Agriculture and related 
pranches, Chemistry, Hugineering and Mining, 


The course in Medicine embraces fhe subjects usually taughtin Amer- 
jean Medical Colleges. 


Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- 
tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates fora degree, except 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by ex- 


press permission of the Faculty. 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entitles the.stu- 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, ‘The complstion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entitles nim to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
If he complete a course ‘in Civil Engineering, he will be entitled to the 
degree of Civil Engineer; if a course in Mining Hngineering, to the degree 
of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred 
upon the satisfactory completion of a prescribed, post-rraduate corse in 


art or science. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The University has a Military Department which is under the charge 
ofa United States officer. 


Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department without 
examination if they bring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for admission, Dut stu- 
dents so admitted are on probation during the first term. 


All the Courses in the Academic and Scientific Departments are open 
to young women upon the same conditions as to young men. They are 
réquired to room and board in private families approved by the Faculty. 


Thirty scholarships, cancelling tuition, have been established for the 


benefit of young men of limited. means. 


Two READING ROOMS are maintained, one for the gentlemen and 
one for the ladies. These are supplied with the leading scientific and 


literary journals of Kurope and America. * 


‘Fhe Universtty enjoys unusual facilities for securing employment for 
students in. the Engineering Department, both during the course and 
after its completion. 


The Laboratory, lately reconstructed, affords the amplest facilities 
for analytical work. Medical students or persons who intend to engage 


in Pharmacy, may take a special Laboratory Course. 


Persons of suitable age and attainments may, by special permission 
of the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee, pursue certain studies 
in connection with the regular college classes without becoming matri- 
culated members of the University. The classes which are open to such 
students, with the conditions of admission, will be made known on ap- © 


plication to the President. 


ta Kor further information or catalogues, address 


M. H. BUCKHAM, 


President, 
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Published once in three weeks by the Students of the University 
of Vermont. 


Pee Ole DDL ORS: 


J. B. Howarp, - - Editor-in-Chief. 
©) C. Strarrorp, . - Business Manager. { Pig VW DHEA; =) .- - Medical Items. 
me, STORY, ) +a A. B. GILBERT, . - Personals, 
mv. BiIss, Baten aria R. B. BuckuaM, : - Locals. 
Bou, TYDE,  - otto pie ; Scezence. || H.’M. McIntosu, - - Lxchanges. 


Printed at the Steam Book and Job Printing House of the 
FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
187 and 189 College Street. 
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TEACHERS WANTED! ooo ese number tos 
Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 
form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


er 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the US; 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, erry, policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes inconte stable 


W. H. 8S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


J. A. LINSENVIEIER 


Does First-class Work in all Branches of 


fee ee es © Ee LIN CG. 


PRICES CHEAP!! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI, VT. 


L. A. ATWOOD, 


fee OC Le 2a 
22 CHURCH STREET, 
BURLINGTON, - VERMONT. 


OPENING OF SPRING GOODS 


Nicholson's, the Hatter, Clothier and Furnisher, 
OUND eee aN by 


RETSEL 
Fine Ready Made Clothing and Spring Oversacks. 


Fine CUSTOM Clothing gotten up from samples. $5.00 to $15.00 saved on 
asuit. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR, COLLARS AND CUFES., 
Si Church Street. 


ve) y Ee lee Qo by Gr IC @)W 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
J el J) aod 
= =x =x <= 
(=) (ep) (<=) >) 
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(SAD ATK ers = 


Nouh West Conner City Ball Building, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


PARK STABLE. 


Landaus, Surrey Wagons, Hxtension 
Lop, Side Bar Buggies, Phatons. 


Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses a la 
Russian. In fact everything of the latest style in our line. 


OFFICE 161 ST. PAUL STREET, 
"WAV. SSE, Steals, Cloris 


eee Nine! 


. Huntington & Co’s, 


88 CHURCH STREET 8&8 


You will find everything in the line of 


Books and Stationery 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


OUR; SPE GRA LIES. 


OFFICE STATIONERY, 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 
ENGRAVED WEDDING and 
CALLING CARDS, 
CRANE’S FINE PAPERS. 


V1 
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H. N. COON, 


BADISES AWD Gait tes: 


Dining Rooms and ce Grea Parlors, 


94 CHURCH STREET, 


UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, OpposiITE OPERA HOUSE, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Catering a Specialty. 


E.& HI: ANEONY & 00, 


591 Broadway, N. Y.., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC #< 
>t INSTRUMENTS, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


of every description. 


Sole proprietors of the PATENT DETECTIVE, 
FAIRY, NOVEL, AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, 
the CELEBRATED STANLEY DRY PLATES. 


AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 
upwards. Send for Catalogue or call and examine. 


1 More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


Ha. Wis. ADAMS ée SON, 


PRACTICAL WATCHIMAKERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Bronze, Silver and Plated Ware. 


107 CHURCH ST., - BURLINGTON, VT, 


"Fine Watches accurately adjusted and rated by the 
best clock in Burlington. Accurate time taken from the 
sun by a solar transit. 


Standard time struck on Fire Alarm at 9:15 A. M. 


CHAS, P, AIBBARD’S 


Photographic studio, 


167 COLLEGE Ss Ria 
FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. 


“> GET + ADAMS’ + TIME ! 


and 


COA. i; 


ALSO 


Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 
Sugar Loaf Lehigh 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, 
and 


English Cannel Coals 
aa A io 
\AT7Rholesale and Retail. 


Orders for roy delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO.’s 
DRUGSTOR 


Yard I a with Telephone system. 


ELIAS LYMAN, 


THE BLUE STORE, — 
FINE CEOTH is 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


—_Q—_— 


The Celebrated Knox and ‘Melville Hats. 


-——_0——_- 


HOWARD OPERA”, HOUSE 
85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 


SMITH & HUMPHREY, 
Fashionable Clothier and Hatters. 


MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 


THREE KINGS, Turkish Perique and Virginia. 
MELLOW MIXTURE, Turkish and Perique. 
TURKISH and VIRGINIA 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 
GENUINE TURKISH. 


FLAKE CUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE. 
VANITY FAIR. OLD GOLD. 
SALMAGUNDI, A NEW GRANULATED MIXTURE. 


or Z Fragrant Vanity Fair, Superlative, Cloth of Gold. 
STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES.—People of refined taste who desire 
exceptionally fine cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, put up in 
satin packets and poxes of 10s. 20s. 50s. and 100s. 
We take pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to supply without 
delay college fraternities with our 


SATIN STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES, 
Packed in Fraternity Colors. Also Class and College Colors. Name of 
society can he inserted on label if desired. 
Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be surpassed 
for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. Established 
1846, 14 First Prize Medals. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs Wn. S; Kimball & Co, ; Peerless Tobacco Works. 


of Statuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library. .....33? 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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No. 3. 


General Literature. 


The Editorsin chargeof this department will be pleased to receive 
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THE LOTUS-EATERS. 


ier At 


Blue is the heaven, deeper blue the sea, 
The little wavelets break in silver spray, 
And make a plaintive kind of melody 
About the margin of this land-locked bay. 


Our ships are stranded now, no more to roam, 
No more to dare the dangers of the deep. 

Why should we long for country and for home ? 
Why not resign ourselves to waking sleep ? 


For home and country both unreal seem ; 

A nightmare, all the dangers that are past— 
Nay is not life itself at best a dream, 

Too long protracted or too sweet to last ? 


And if, perchance, a refuge we have found 
From all the turmoil and the sad unrest, 
With which the busy lives of men abound,— 

Why, then, so let it be, for so ’tis best! 


Go, if you must, but do not break the spell 
That binds us to this blessed, peaceful spot ; 

Forgetful of the world we fain would dwell, 
And thank the Gods for such a happy lot. 


LUTHER'S CONVERSION. 
Jan Ny Py 


That every learned doctor has sometime been an 
unknowing child, is a paradox of nature. That the son 
of the ignorant miner of Mansfeldt should become the 
professor of Wittemberg, is yet more wonderful. But 
the life of this remarkable man exhibits a yet still more 
wonderful change, that from gloomy asceticism to 
Christian liberty. 

Was this change, as some declare it to have been, 
comparatively instantaneous, a flash from the Divine? 
And was all the long first part of Luther's life only an 
error, a course leading always further. and further from 
the goal of a worthy ambition? Rather, under impene- 
trable providence, was not Luther the Roman Catholic 
becoming gradually during all these years Luther the 
Protestant? Does not reason teach that no one lives 
his early years as sincerely as did Luther, and lives 
those years in vain? Must we not believe that many a 


soul has labored long in gathering to itself the necessary 
elements, before the agent of reaction has changed it 
into its destined state of most useful activity ? 


Constrained as we are in the light of to-day to pity 
Martin Luther in much of his religious experience, we 
are also bound to praise and emulate him. Froma 
jpoint of view not the spiritual, the distance between 
| torturous penance and peace of soul is long indeed. 
|In relation to each other these two states represent two 
extremes in human experience. How did Luther get 
from the one extreme to the other? Noone can fully 
answer the question: but manifestly he proceeded far on 
the way through experience in the beaten track of his 
time. He was conscious from the very beginning of his 
thinking life that he was not in right relations toward 
the Divine one. To find out those right relations, if 
possible, he naturally fell in with the most reputable 
course of his time. The Roman Catholic belief was for 
him the only belief. In childhood he was religiously 
reverent, and he was dutiful. Nor did later youth seek 
to dispense with that childish reverence and that 
childish respect—a consideration in respect to which 
so many lives are lamentable. He held to his religion, 
and grew therein, although the name of Christ made 
his whole being quake with fear. Wonderful constancy, 
to hold to sucha belief when charming philosophy 
stood with outstretched arms to welcome him ! 
Blessed constancy! for otherwise his name might have 
come down to us associated with even a more violent 
revolution in the church—and it might have come 
down to us as Luther the infidel. 


Education shed light upon Luther’s way toward 
Christian liberty, as it did upon the way of so many 
another of that period. Yet when we consider certain 
incentives and motives which entered into Luther’s edu- 
cation, we can but wonder at the final outcome. The 
lad is studiously inclined; and a father, fond though 
severe, encourages the son in the pursuit of an educa- 
tion, and expects honor from the son’s future. Thus 
to the boy’s natural taste for study is added the inspira- 
tion of fulfilling a father’s cherished hopes. He resolves 
to become a learned and honorable man; he will make 
a name for his father’s house. The college at Hisnach 
succeeds the schoolmaster of the elementaries. Here 
Luther finds his poverty a very bitter cup; but he does 
not turn back from his purpose. And when Providence 
smiles on him through the kindness of Frau Kotta, no 
young man at the school can wrest from him the palm, 
Literature and science and the fine arts are here included 
an his course. He is a performer in music, as well as a 
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passionate lover of the same—that which Moore says 
“refines the bosom it trembles through.” He is fore- 
most in popularity and in studies. Through his loved 
pursuits the youth was attaining his ambition: the 
father’s hopes were fast being realized. But still Luther 
continued to be religious, and his God was a dreaded 
God. The University of Erfurt succeeded Hisnach ; 
and the vigorous mind of the scholar went on to fresh 
conquests. Here he became an acknowledged chief 
among the students, and was looked up to as an exam- 
ple and an erudite. The professors, too, had selected 
him as one destined to become distinguished. 

Suddenly this hope of the University, this hope of 
a doting father, turns his back upon all that is most 
dear to him, and the gates of the convent shut behind 
him, and the gloom of the cloister closes around him. 
How could Luther thus give up his loved pursuits! 
How could he so tender of heart thus disappoint the 
fond hopes of his parent! Is it urged that sickness, or 
accident, or the thunderbolt was the cause of his seek- 
ing the convent! These occurrences doubtless had 
their influence. But Luther’s step was, rather, a nat- 
ural one. All his life he had refused to smother con- 
science. All his life he had refused to put from him 
the thought of right and wrong. The sincere man had 
not allowed learning to supp'ant religion. Luther was 
now as ever simply heeding that which for lack of at- 
tention is the rock of ruin to so many, his convictions. 
He made this grand effort to appease the God of ter- 
rors. He said good-bye to all else, that he might 
find peace. To be sure the experiment proper 
failed; but in the failure Christian liberty dawned. 
Through the convent bible, the good confessor, and the 
simple priest, Martin Luther found for that which his 
conscience had bidden him forsake all. 


A CONTEMPLATION. 


It is a question often put whether there be more 
of sadness or of happiness in life. If we do not con- 
found sadness with seriousness, or happiness with mere 
gayety, the answer to the question is not hard to find, 
provided that we take a broad view of human existence 
and the answer is for sadness. 

This is the refrain of the pessimist and at first 
thought it seems to stand for a harsh adjustment of 
things. But the question occurs, whether one may not 
hold this view of life and still be the veriest optimist: 
Would not life lack the highest form of beauty which 
beauty ever assumes, were it shorn of* this tinge of 
sadness ? 

Edgar A. Poe has said that all experience shows 
that the tone of beauty’s highest manifestation is one of 
sadness. It may be objected that we are here citing 
the opinion of one whose works show that he was pos- 


sessed of a temperament almost morbidly melancholy ; 
but let us ramble where we will in the fine arts, and 
from the experience of our own feelings let us see if 
there be not much of truth in Poe’s saying, 


It is generally admitted that pianoforte composition 
reached the highest culmination of beauty in the writings. 
of Chopin. But to say that their charmful grace and 
matchless beauty are characteristically stamped with a 
certain plaintive sadness, nay more—with a hue of real 
melancholy, would be to utter a platitude. There 
would be no danger of being misunderstood if one were 
to speak of the poet Chopin and of the musician Poe, so 
akin do the works of these masters of twin arts show 
their artistic temperaments to have been. 


In Raphael’s famous painting of the Madonna in 
the Dresden galleries there is, both in the countenance 
of the mother andin the wistful expression of the babe, 
a certain touch of sadness, of which were the picture 
bereft all of its mysteriously hallowing effect would 
certainly vanish. Take the sadness away from the face 
of Guido Reni’s beautiful Beatrice, and one of the 
world’s great pictures instantly would be reduced to 
most trivial commonplace. 


In sculpture it is not so much the dancing fauns. 
and the discus throwers as it is the graceful weeping 
angels at the tomb of the last of the Stuarts,—not so 
much the magnificent pugilists in the heat and tussle 
of combat as it is the dying gladiator which make direct 
appeal to one’s highest sense of the beautiful, of the 
supreme in art. 


By common consent the glory of Beethoven’s 
seventh symphony is in the minor strains of its mourn- 
ful allegretto. Concerning this Hector Berlioz, that re- 
fined composer and discerning critic, has said: ‘“ C’est 
Vexpression d’une douleur sans bornes, d’une souf- 
france dévorante....mais une lueur d’espoir vient de 
naitre; a ces accents déchirants succéede une vaporeuse 
mélodie, pure, simple, douce, triste et resignée comme 
la patience souriant ala douleur. Les basses seules 
continuent leur inexorable rythme sous cet are-en-ciel 
mélodieux ; c'est, pour emprunter encore une citation 
ala poésie Anglaise, 

One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our woes.” 
Further on, the same critic adds : 


...les instruments a vent exhalent un pro- 
fond soupir sur une harmonie indecise et....le rest 
est silence.” 


oe 


What truer epitomized description of average hu- 
man life may be given than that which is embodied in 
this subtle analysis of this most remarkable music? Is 
not life, as a whole, “un profond soupir sur une har- 
monie indécise ?” 
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Turning again at random to poetry of no extreme 
tendency, we find that, much as we may admire so beau- 
tiful a description of commonplace events as the fol- 
lowing familiar lines furnish : 


‘* All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune,”— 


it is not until we read: 


‘Till a silence fell with the waking bird 

And a hush with the setting moon,” 
that we are at once impressed with a sort of sweet sad- 
ness. 

Ah! Have we not let the secret out? Sweet sad- 
ness! Poe, Chopin, Raphael, Tennyson, Beethoven, 
Berlioz,—all the greatest of our artists understand it; 
and what is the province of art but to feed the highest, 
the supremest demands of our nature? 

If this be so, could life, the great drama of dramas, 
symphony of symphonies, be at its best for us without 
this dominant tinge of sadness? 

But there is another way of looking at this whole 
question, and some day when the writer feels very lazy, 
he may possibly indulge in further contemplation of 


of this fruitless theme. 
" STRANGER. 


THE MASTERPIECE OF MODERN ELOQUENCE. 
M. L. 8. 


It is not easy in any age to decide upon a speech 
that is pre-eminently first in point of eloquence, or one 
to which “masterpiece” can be applied, nor are all of 
those, competent to judge, likely to agree. But the 
critics of the last two generations with singular unan- 
imity have granted the palm to Webster’s “ Reply to 
Hayne.” Nor is it rash to say that any person reading 
this speech, with a clear and intelligent knowledge of 
the circumstances which called it forth, will have little 
hesitation in pronouncing it the work of a master and 
a land-mark in the history of eloquence. Mr. Foote 
of Connecticut had introduced a harmless resolution of 
inquiry respecting the sales and surveys of the Wes- 
tern lands. In the long-drawn debate which ensued 
Gen. Hayne of South Carolina made an elaborate at- 
tack on the New England States. Mr. Webster thought 
this called for a reply and he made an effective retort, 
Mr. Hayne, inflamed and mortified, made a still more 
bitter attack upon New England, upon Mr. Webster 
personally, and upon the patriotism of Massachusetts. 
The debate had now drifted far from the original reso- 
lution, but its real object had been reached at last. 
The war upon the tariff had begun and the standard of 
nullification had been planted boldly in the Senate of 
the United States. It was in answer to this second 
speech that Webster made his great reply. This speech 
as a whole has all the qualities which made Mr. Web- 


ster a great orator. An analysis of the reply will enable 
us to form a correct idea of Mr. Webster's eloquence, 
of its characteristics and its value. The “ Asiatics” 
were florid in their eloquence, and made thought sub- 
ordinate to form. The Attic school triumphed over 
this misuse of ornament and made thought the central 
figure. Modern oratory, one writer says, consists in 
making sustained appeals to the understanding. But 
the grand eloquence of modern times is distinguished 
by bursts of feeling, joined with convincing argument. 
Mr. Webster was purely a modernorator. This speech, 
like all of his, shows the direct simplicity of his style. 
His sentences are, as a rule, short and pointed, but not 
monotonous or harsh, the fault to which brevity is al- 
ways liable. His choice of language is also simple. 
Webster had an extreme preference for Anglo-Saxon 
words and a corresponding dislike of Latin derivatives. 
He displayed the rare union of strength with perfect 
simplicity, qualities which make pure and forcible En- 
glish. Mr. Webster, in his reply to Hayne, could not 
dwell upon the resolution in hand, but must make an- 
swer to Hayne’s nullification theories, and when he 
showed that practical nullification was revolution, he 
had answered completely the South Carolinian doctrine, 
for revolution is not susceptible of constitutional argu- 
ment. The meaning of Mr. Webster’s speech is after 
all, that it set forth with every attribute of eloquence 
the nature of the union. He took the vague popular 
conception and gave it life and form and character. He 
said, as he alone could say, the people of the United 
States are a nation, they are the masters of an empire, 
their union is indivisible, and those words will live in 
history as embodying the principle which caused long 
years of political conflict and of civil war, until at last 
they were part of the political creed of every true citi- 
zen. The scene of this great triumph was a memora- 
ble one. The senate chamber was packed by an eager 
and excited crowd. The protracted debate, conducted 
with so much ability on both sides, had excited the at- 
tention of the whole country, and had given time for 
the arrival of interested spectators from all parts of the 
union, and especially from New England. They from 
New England longed to have these assaults met and 
repelled, but this desperate feat they hardly hoped 
could be accomplished. In the midst of this hush of 
expectation, which is peculiarly oppressive, Mr. Web- 
ster rose and with perfect quietness, unaffected appa- 
rently by the atmosphere of intense feeling about him, 
made an exordium which was so appropriate and artful 
as to be a true forecast of what was to follow. Mr. 
Hayne had touched on every conceivable subject of 
political importance, including slavery. Mr. Webster 
took up these various topics in order, displaying a most 
remarkable strength of grasp and ease of treatment. 
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He was a master in the use of cold, dignified sarcasm, 
and he used it mercilessly. No mean factor in Mr. Web- 
ster’s success was his physical influence. In face, form, 
and voice nature did her utmost for Daniel Webster. 
Personal magnetism was at its height in him. 

Mr. Webster was the greatest orator this country 
has ever produced. Clay’s oratory has not stood the 
test of time. Henry Clay was a great leader of men, a 
party planner and leader, but his speeches so wonder- 
fully effective when he uttered them, seem below par 
to-day. Calhoun was a logical thinker and reasoner 
and avery acute man, but was too dry. Webster 
reached his zenith in his reply to Hayne. His 
fame grew and extended, he won ample distinctions in 
other fields, he made many other splendid speeches, 
but he never went beyond the reply which he made on 
January 26, 1830. 


THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 
Wes Ones 


It was a time of grief and great necessity to the 
Achaians. Hemmed in about their ships, they watched 
the fires kindled by the “sons of Priam,” and full of 
gloomy forebodings waited for the coming dawn. 
Hector had that day driven them back across the ditch, 
and through the walls to their ships, and with exultant 
heart longed for day, when he might finish the work 
darkness had interrupted. 

The old men had assembled in the tent of Agamem- 
non and had decided that their only hope lay in ap- 
peasing the “swift-footed son of Peleus,” who, angered 
by the taunts and arrogance of Agamemnon, had with- 
drawn from battle, refusing to lend either aid or 
counsel to their efforts. 

An embassy was accordingly selected to treat with 
Achilles. In choosing the members of this embassy 
Homer has exercised great judgment, for three more 
perfectly adapted to the task in hand éould scarcely be 
imagined. Ulyses, full of wiles and craftiness, of great 
inventive and versatile genius, practiced in all the arts 
of cajolery, takes the prominent position; while the 
aged Phoenix, the old and trusted friend of Achilles, 
the companion of his youth, who had taught him to be 
a “speaker of words and a doer of deeds,” one who in 
his love and solicitude had proved almost a second 
father to him, by his great influence makes an able 
second ; and Ajax, though versed neither in wiles nor 
treachery, but a bluff, honest, straightforward person. 
Achilles’ comrade in many a warlike deed, serves to 
rouse in him his martial spirit, and tempt him to join 
once more his friends and mingle in the “man-ennobling 
battle.” 

A very natural and suggestive picture is presented to 
the ambassadors as they enter the tent of Achilles, and 


|prepared to adore thee. 


one too, very characteristic of Homer. The insults of 
Agamemnon still rankle in the heart of the young man, 
but the separation from the long accustomed scenes 
weighs heavily upon him, and torelieve his mind he sits. 
“solacing his heart with notes struck from his harmonious. 
lyre.” What could be more becoming the martial nature 
of Achilles, after having refused to play any conspicu- 
ous part in the drama, than to keep up his heart and 
prepare himself for his own glorious achievements by 
singing “the warlike deeds of men ?” 

Homer never omits a chance like this for adding 
delicate touches to his characters, and it is this subtle 
coloring that makes them so vivid and natural. The 
attitude of the hero, and his unfeigned joy at seeing 
the friends from whom he has so long been separated, 
and his eager haste to make them welcome, show how 
truly bitter has been the separation, and how deeply 
he has felt the loss of his warlike pursuits. 

Ulysses attempts to present to him the object of 
their mission. The speech is a perfect portraiture of 
the man. It is cunning and crafty, but yet it has every 
appearance of sincerity. Its words are chosen with 
ereat care, but uttered so as to imply that they are the 
promptings of a heart that is full of grief and anxiety, 
and unable to restrain its surging emotions. Now it 
rebukes, now it flatters; now it tempts him, now it 
appeals to him; and yet so cleverly is it worded and so 
rapid are its transitions that flattery has every sem- 
blance of truth and rebuke is only implied. 

“ Regret,” he says, “but vain, shall be thine here- 
after.” “Ah, my friend! when Peleus thee from Pthia 
sent to Agamemnon’s aid, on that same day he gave 
thee thus in charge : 

“Juno, my son, and Pallas, if they please, can 
make thee valiant; but thy own big heart thyself 
restrain. Sweet manners win respect. Cease from perni- 
cious strife, and young and old throughout the host shall 
honor thee the more, which thou it seems remember’st 
not. Hear if thou wilt, and I will tell thee all, how vast 
the gifts which Agamemnon made by promise thine, 
this night within his tent. But should’st thou 
rather in thine heart the more both Agamemnon and 
his gifts detest, yet oh compassionate the afflicted host 
Thou shalt win renown 
among the Grecians that shall never die. Now strike 
at Hector. He is here; himself provekes thee forth ; 
madness is in his heart, and in his rage he glories that 
our ships have hither brought no Grecian brave as he.” 

Ulysses urges this plea with wonderful skill and 
dexterity. He has combined all his yaried arts into 
this one supreme effort to subdue the proud spirit of 
the young man, and in this speech has fully vindicated 
his ability to make the “ worse appear the better reason, 
to perplex and dash maturest counsels.” 
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The reply of Achilles, while it embraces many of 
the prominent characteristics of Ulysses’ speech show 
another and perhaps more brilliant side of Homer’s gen- 
ius. Ulysses’ speech is a studied effort, and its subtle- 
ty is concealed by a mask; while the words of Achilles 
are the mere promptings of a noble nature, and the un- 
disguised emotions of a generous heart. They are full 
of truth and pathos, and seem to flow spontaneously 
from the heart of the speaker. How vividly they pic- 
ture his growing excitement, as, beginning quietly, he 
becomes more and more inflamed, with the revival of 
his wrongs, until, transported by the sense of his in- 
juries, his feelings master him and he fairly over- 
whelms them with the magnificence of his wrath. 
The speech is full of pride and dignity; it shows 
the haughty and untamed spirit of a young man, and 
how keenly his sensitive nature feels and resents an in- 
sult. We feel as we read it how vastly superior he is in 
nobility of thought and principle to any of the other 
characters of the Iliad; and the touch of scorn and 
irony, an impetuous exclamation, the pathetic allusion, 
a tinge of sadness, or a burst of eloquence, all serve to 
impress upon us that he is a natural, thinking, feeling 
young man, with generous impulses, and a keen appre- 
ciation of all that is high and noble, and not the mere 
creation of a poet’s fancy. 

The reply of the aged Phoenix, overwhelmed by 
this defeat of their hopes, and stricken by the thought 
that Achilles may set sail on the morrow and leave them 
to their fate, adds one more tribute of praise to the 
 poet’s knowledge of human nature. It is a long, wander- 
ing reply, and very indicative of the garrulousness of an 
o'd man, whose vigor of mind and body is fast abating, 
and on whom the infirmities, attendant on old age, have 
already left their impress. It illustrates to perfection 
an old man’s fondness for telling tales of his own 
experiences, and deducing from them morals for the 
enlightenment of youthful minds; while throughout 
its entire length there runs an under-current of affection 
and sorrow, and a certain idea of his helplessness and 
childish dependence on his adopted son, which give it 
great force and make it very pathetic. 

Ajax has very little to say, but what he does say 
exactly corresponds with his blunt and _soldier-like 
bearing. He cannot appreciate such nice distinctions 
of honor or such fastidiousness of taste. Aga- 
memnon took but one single girl from Achilles, 
and now (such perversity of heart the gods have given 
him) he refuses to be appeased: though the “son of 
Atreus” has offered to give him seven women. 

Perhaps of all the speeches in the Iliad, these give 
us the most perfect idea of Homer’s genius. Their 
great beauty lies in the vividness with which they por- 
tray the characters of the different speakers, and in the 


fact that there is no artificiality about them, no at- 
tempt to give undue prominence to any special char- 
acter. We see the faults as well as the good traits of 
Achilles’ character, and it is not from any special mark 
of distinction or nobility of action that we learn to admire 
him and look on him as one possessed of a pre-eminent- 
ly noble nature, but it is from an impartial view of all his 
qualities, good and bad, and our mind intuitively grasps 
this fact, and this idea pervades all his words and 
actions. 

No one can read these speeches without being 
impressed by their simplicity and truth, while the inge- 
nuity and consummate genius displayed will always be 
justly admired. 


Science. 


~~ 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AS A SOCIAL EVIL. 


The rapidity with wnich the electric light is com- 
ing into general use for purposes of street illumination 
renders it important that attention should be called to 
certain injurious results which seem to inevitably follow 
its introduction into a community. And these evil con- 
sequences are all the more dangerous because they are 
seldom considered by those interested in the introduc- 
tion of this new system, and also because they directly 
concern the social rather than the sanitary and econom- 
ical interests of the people. Hence the importance of 
timely warning and the adoption of active measures for 
relief. 

Statistics reveal the alarming fact that soon after 
the adoption of electric lights into a village or city the 
number of marriages decreases very noticeably, the 
exact ratio of decrease depending chiefly upon the num. 
ber of lights introduced and the number of hours they 
are in use; that is upon the general efficiency of the 
system. The figures of course vary somewhat in differ- 
ent experiments, but the same result is evident in each 
case. i 

Now, though the connection between the electric 
light and the decrease of the marriage rate may not 
readily suggest itself, yet their relation as cause and 
effect is obvious when once we are led to consider them 
together, and to the writer it is a significant fact that 
within his observation the first if not the only notes of 
warning and remonstrance against this aggressive foe 
of society have been sounded by the quicker perceptions 
and more active sympathies of the younger members of 
the communities whose interests are in danger. But 
when once our attention is called to the matter it re- 
quires little effort to perceive how the untimely and ex- 
cessive brilliancy of the electric light must seriously in- - 
terfere with the various details of acquaintance which 
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are such essential preliminaries to the formation of 
happy marriages. It is unnecessary to dwell upon this 
point ; the reader can doubtless draw illustrations and 
examples from his own experience or observation; if 
not, he has only to station himself some evening about 
this time of year on some shady street at a point where 
the line of light and shadow is sharply defined; and 
observing the bewildering transformations that occur as 
the passers by come into the unwelcome glare of the 
electric light, he will at least conclude that its rays of 
light and those of the moon differ widely in their reflex 
action upon the brachial plexus. 

And in the rare cases where nature asserts herself 
and rises superior to these obstructions, this relentless 
evil forces one of two alternatives upon us. Our young 
people are driven into hasty, inconsiderate, alliances 
without the previous testing of mutual personal adapta- 
bility which is such an important foundation of their 
future happiness and harmony. The too great efficiency 
of the electric ight deprives them of their already 
scanty opportunities for gaining this experimental 
knowledge of each others’ character and temperament, 
and they enter blindly into marriages which too often 
result in unhappy strife and divorce. On the other 
hand, some may be led by a spirit of defiance of this 
unjust encroachment upon their natural privileges into 
the cultivation of a brazen effrontery and disregard of 
public opinion, which, though demoralizing to them- 
selves and painful to behold, is hardly to be wondered 
at under the circumstances. 


Evidently here is a question which should engage 
the attention of scientist, statesman, philosopher, and 
reformer; in fact of everyone interested in the welfare 
of his country and of the human race. For though 
this question may seem at first sight to affect only the 
social side of life, yet through and beyond this the 
whole future destiny of mankind is concerned. It is 
unnecessary to argue the importance of marriage; the 
world in every phase of its life and progress ultimately 
depends upon it as certainly as does a river upon its 
sources, and would as surely dwindle away if deprived 
of it. Marriage, like dust, is the starting point and 
the destination of man; itis the home base in the game 
of life, and though it may bring misery to many yet it 
is admitted by even its enemies to be a necessary evil. 

But on the other hand we must admit the great 
practical advantages of the electric light over the old sys- 
tems, and we hardly see how it can be dispensed with 
in the principal business streets of our cities. Here 
there is a conflict of two great public interests and the 
question is, how can they be reconciled? If no way 
of doing it is found, one or the other must give way and 
it is not difficult to foretell the result. Marriage has 
been more or less popular for several thousand years, 


and from being a luxury whose enjoyment was limited 
to a few has come to be regarded as a universal neces 
sity. While it is perhaps not as fashionable in the 
upper classes of society as formerly, yet it is generally 
regarded as the boon of the laboring man. During 
most of its life, however, the world has managed to get 
along without the electric light, and when it comes toa 
question of choice between the two, the electric light 
will have to try some other planet for some time yet. 
But in all probability this emergency will not arise, 
the inventive genius of man will devise some method fur 
combining these blessings without conflict. Whatever 
the solution may be something must be done in the 
near future, at least as a temporary expedient, or the 
progress of the world will be seriously retarded. Until 
some more feasible plan is proposed we would suggest 
that the lights be concentrated in the business portions 
of the cities, and that the avenues and drives be allowed 
to retain just light enough for safety and just enough 
obscurity to afford that delightful sense of security on 
which the pleasure and profit of an evening stroll so 
largely depend. This, however, is only a suggestion 
based upon a theoretical view of the matter, and un- 
doubtedly experience will develop some better way- 
Meanwhile, here is a wide and worthy field in which 
both the inventor and the orator may exercise their 
powers for the benefit of humanity. Let us hope that 
the harvest of their toils will be large and well cradled- 


In 1871, the Poughkeepsie Bridge Co. was first 
legally organized. The work on the second largest 
bridge in the world was commenced in 1873, but was 
soon stopped on account of financial difficulties. Sev- 
eral years later it was started again but with no better 
success. Last year new capital was secured and now 
the bridge is rapidly going up. Under the contract the 
bridge must be finished by January 1, 1897. 

The timber used to make false structures will 
amount to 12,000,000 feet. 

The distance across the river at Poughkeepsie is 
3,094 feet, the approaches on the east side are 3,000 
feet in length, and on the west side 1,000 feet, making 
in all about one and one-half miles of bridge. There 
are to be four piers in the river and from each there is 
to rise a tower 200 feet in height. There will be two 
rectangular steel truss spans, each 525 feet long and 80 
feet high. The remaining three are to be cantilevers 
tLe arms being 160 feet each and the connecting trusses 
212 feet. 

The height of the rail above the water surface wil] 
be 212 feet. In this structure there will be 15,000 tons 
of steel used and 6,000 tons of iron. 
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— Editorials. 


HE Pe oxiement of Field Day caused a delay’ in 
the publication of the Cyntc, in order that a full re- 
port of the sports might appear in this issue. 


O 


LL thought and discussion of the college annual 
this year seems to have vanished from the Univer- 
sity. Perhaps it was but natural that a class should pre- 
fer not to enter into such an undertaking until the Junior 
year, and we hope that next year’s Juniors will not 
- disappoint the college by failing to produce the second 
volume of the Ariel. Plans should be arranged this 
term to ensure its early appearance next year. 


—o——_ 


i is the declaration of Francis Bacon that very much 
of truth and untruth were closely united in the speech 
that ‘‘ Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a 
wild beast or a god.” It were possible to make a more 
positive assertion with reference to a more limited class 
of beings. Let the scope and bearing of our theme be 
confined to a consideration of the place which this ele- 
ment of “solitude” holds or should hold in the interest 
of the student and student life. 

The studies which require the most thought and 
contemplation are generally considered the most useful 
and beneficial ; and it is the solitude which prompts this 
thought and which may be courted in just such beauti- 


ful spots as are to be found in the woods and on the 
hills, by the lakeside and islands in the very immediate 
vicinity of this really beautiful place, that we wish to 
urge upon the attention and consideration of the stu- 
dents. 

“A crowd” it has been said, “is not company.” 
How few of us then enjoy company. The general course 
of the average student is this: He looks out the pre- 
scribed lesson as quickly as may be and then hastens to 
find ‘‘the crowd” and join “the boys” in whatsoever 
seems to be the popular way for passing the time. Occa- 
sionally such convocationsare beneficial and instructive 
and sometimes a wit or a clown is found whose jargon 
is amusing and entertaining ; but for the most part the 
entertainment of the crowd is neither broadening or 
elevating. The man who cannot occasionally find en- 
tertainment in quiet thought is indeed unfortunate. 
The one true avenue for improvement and elevation 
and the broadening of the man is closed when the in- 
dulgence of contemplative thought is discouraged. At 
no time is a man in a more susceptibie position to 
feel the influence of the mighty forces which are con- 
tinually exerted about him, than when alone in some 
quiet place surrounded only by the beauties which na- 
ture’s scenes present. If he ever feels a sense of obli- 
gation or reverence for some higher power, it will be 
in some such time as this. 


We do not wish to advocate the life of the recluse, 
but only desire to show that there are worse things 
than occasionally being alone, and to urge that students 
take better advantage of the beautiful displays of na- 
tural scenery which everywhere surround them. Be- 
tween Mansfield Mountain and Lake Champlain there 
is enough of beautiful scenery for the most fastidious: 
By becoming familiar with some of these scenes stu- 
dents are putting themselves in the way of pleasure 
and more of profit than may at first seem manifest. 


—0-———_ 


IRCULARS have recently been issued by the Uni- 

versity, announcing in special terms the lines of 
work and training pursued in the departments of En- 
gineering and Chemistry. The continual growth of 
these departments in both efficiency and popularity is 
worthy of notice. The number of students which enter 
them is constantly on the increase, and they afford, on 
the whole, two very satisfactory courses. The broad 
and extremely fertile fields of science to which they 
lead, and the fact that their graduates are able to enter 
at once into active employment, without further pre- 
paration, offer inducements of a most practical nature. 
The courses attract some students, also, who have not 
a classical preparation, in that they give them an oppor- 
tunity to pursue, in addition to their special subjects, 
higher branches of English and Mathematics, the 
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Modern Languages, Physics, etc. It is, indeed, per- 
missable to take the full classical course in senior year, 
and graduate with the degree of Ph. B. 

In the department of Civil Engineering, abundant 
opportunities are given, after a thorough course in the 
lecture room, to gain practical training, and to become 
familiar with actual field work of every kind. Few 
colleges, we believe, present equal opportunities in this 
direction. The Chemical department aims to give 
thorough training in both theoretical and applied 
Chemistry. This is accomplished by courses of lec- 
tures on the different branches of the science, study of 
text books, and consultation of recent literature on the 
subject, while the facilities of the Laboratory enable 
the student to make practical application of its prin- 
ciples under most advantageous circumstances. The 
domain of Chemistry is one of surpassing inter- 
est, and repays with substantial results the efforts of 
the student. It is one of the most progressive, fruitful, 
and important of sciences, and is intimately connected 
with many branches of advanced thought. 


O 
T ought not to be necessary for a college paper to 
complain of a lack of support by college students, 
Loyalty to an institution conducted by the students, 


if no other motive, should induce each one, at least, to 
subscribe. Hitherto the Cynic has been universally 
supported by its constituents, but just at present there 
are very many, especially in the under classes, who 
have not yet come to look upon it as claiming a share 
of their interest. The Cynic aims to represent the col- 
lege asa whole, in every department and class; but 
such an aim cannot be realized unless the students co- 
operate with the editors by contributing to its columns 
and increasing its subscription list. It was placed by 
the college some time ago entirely in the hands of the 
Board of Editors—not for the purpose of narrowing 
its limits, but in order to facilitate its management. 

Another very important consideration is the mat- 
ter of patronizing its advertisers. The advertisements 
are almost an essential condition to the financial suc- 
cess of the paper. It has a good reliable list, and most 
business concerns, when they put their names upon it, 
expect to receive a fair patronage from the ‘students. 
By giving this patronage we certainly are not injuring 
our personal interests, and at the same time are indi- 
rectly contributing to the support of the paper. 


Stledival SHtems. 


A day off.—Decoration Day. 

King has come. Vive le roi! 

The term is nearing a close. Graduates beware! 

Victims of misplaced confidence.—Medics who bet 
on the Northfield game. | 

Currier is at last permanently located for the 
term. 

Ferguson has not moved for a whole week. 

Several of the students are having some practical 
experience with the mumps. 


A precocious freshman asserts that the urethra 
passes through one of the openings in the diaphragm. 


A Canadian student after listening to several lec- 
tures on Anatomy declares he does not yet understand 
the ‘ medicine” of the pelvis. 


Owing to the prolonged illness of Proiaae 
Woodward, the lectures on Gynaecology have been de- 
livered by his son Prof. J. H. Woodward. 


Prof. Towles has been called to Virginia for a short 
time and will return early in June to finish his course 
on Anatomy; meanwhile his hours are occupied by 
other lecturers. 


Dr. Waite of the firm of Waite & Bartlett, New 
York, has had a large assortment of batteries and elec- 
tro medical and surgical instruments on exhibition at 
the college during the past week. He is highly recom- 
mended by Prof. Ranney as an electrician and imstru- 
ment maker. 


During a lecture on Surgery a few days since, 
while all were gazing forward and listening intently as 
the lecturer described the proper method of opening 
an abscess, the silence was suddenly broken by a 
trumpet toned melancholy sound which emanated from 
one of the back seats. Attention being turned in that 
direction, a red faced youth rose up from the bench 
where he had been reclining, rubbed his eyes with both 
fists, then ‘“ catching on” joined in the general laugh 
and seemed desirous of arousing some imaginary per- 
son on one of the windows; the ruse failed however ; 
there was no mistaking that sound; it was an old 
fashioned Ferguson snore from “ away back.” 


* The new method of treating consumption by in- 
troducing into the body a mixture of carbon dioxide 
and sulphuretted hydrogen is exciting considerable in- 
terest in the medical world at the present time. The 
experiments thus far have been conducted for the most 
part in Philadelphia, and many successful results have 
been reported. The medical class has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the apparatus used and of learning the 
method of its application from Prof. Grinnell, who not 
only gave all the facts gleaned from the present litera- 
ture upon the subject, but also the results of his own 
experience which differs in some respects from that of 
others who have written concerning it. Contrary to 
the statements of many he finds that in every case 
which he has treated, there are slight burning colicky 
pains on first introducing the gases into the bowel, 
even when every particle of air has been excluded from 
the apparatus. The application is made once or twice 
a day when the stomach is empty so as to interfere as 
little as possible with the movements of the diaphragm 
in respiration ; before breakfast and before retiring at 
night being the hours usually selected. From three to 
four quarts of the mixed gases are taken at a time and 
the introduction is made very slowly, covering a period 
of from half an hour to an hour and a half. 

One objection to its use in general practice is the 
long time required in its administration, very few phy- 
sicians being able to use it on a large number of patients, 
widely separated, with advantage; it is therefore best 
adapted to hospital use. 

The therapeutic influence of the gases is due to 
their resolving effect upon chronic inflammations and 
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inflammations in general ; the treatment being equally 
applicable to chronic bronchitis, abscesses, etc. In con- 
sumption the lung substance is not regenerated but 
the destructive processes are stopped, ulcerations and 
cavities healup and cicatrize. As the theory is founded 
upon a scientific basis, Prof. Grinnell is an enthusiast 
upon the subject and says it is his belief that this treat- 
ment will be yet so perfected that thousands of lives 
will be saved from the millions that are TEE off 
annually by this dreaded disease. 


Persayals. 

38. Ex-Gov. J. Gregory Smith is President, and 
Hon. Henry Ballard, ’61, Second Vice-President, of the 
Lake Champlain Yacht Club. 

44. Hon. Frederick Billings has been elected a 
member of the New York Chamber of Commerce, one 
of the oldest monetary and commercial institutions in 
the country, having been chartered in 1770. 

"45. Rev. J. G. Hale of Lugonia, California, ex— 
pects soon to come East and to be present at Com- 
mencement. 

45. A few facts have been gathered concerning 
the Civil Engineers of the class of ’45. 

None have better opportunities to make their mark 
and to leave some foot prints behind them than those 
upon whom this college confers the degree of C. E., 
and their long lives bear testimony to the longevity of 
the profession. 

Jacob M. Clark has devoted 25 years to the devel- 
opment of the facilities of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. 

The Rocky Mountain Division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and the Montana Central will long out- 
last the memory of J. T. Dodge. 

Moses Lane had the opportunity to design the 
system of sewerage and of water supply for the City 
of Milwaukee. 

S. M. Felton, the first Chief Engineer of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad, still lives in Philadelphia. 

J. C. Chesbrough, the second Chief Engineer of 
the same, is now in Nebraska. 

James Moore, the third, is a resident of Elizabeth, 
Nd. 

"51. Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, LL. D., of New 
York City, who is expected to deliver the oration be- 
fore Phi Beta Kappa society at the coming Commence- 
ment, has an article in the North American Review for 
this month upon “ Parties and Independents.” 

61. J. H. Converse is making a 40 room addition 
to his elegant villa at Rasemont, Pa., that he may ex- 
tend still more his unbounded hospitality. His repu- 
tation as an entertainer is world wide. 


62. Rev. H. C. Farrar of West Troy delivered 
an address before the 8. S. Convention held recently 
at the New Haven Camp Meeting grounds. 

65. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Worcester will leave 
for New York, where they will be joined by Dr. Wor- 
cester’s son, Rev. Dr. J. H. Worcester, jr., and Miss 
Julia Fleming of Malone, N. Y. The party af four will 
sail Satur day, which is Dr. Worcester’s 75th birthday, 
on the French line of steamers running to Havre. They 
will then proceed to Paris and thence to Rome, then 
through Switzerland and down the Rhine. Dr. and 
Mrs. Worcester expect to spend about a year in Scot- 
land and England should the climate be agreeable to 
them. Their son and Miss Fleming will probably re- 
turn in about four months.—/ee Press. 


‘70. A. R. Dow has gone to Fort Madison, Ia., 
where he has secured a desirable position in the em- 
ploy of the Chicago, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad. 


76. A London cablegram says: “H. L. Loomis 
and wife, son-in-law and daughter to Minister Phelps, 
are at the minister’s residence in Lowndes square, and 
Mrs. Loomis during the season will assist her mother 
at the receptions.” —Free Press. 


80. Rev. HE. A. Davis, Pastor. of the First Baptist 
Church of Sedgewick, Maine, expects to attend Dr. 
Harper's Hebrew School at Newton, Mass., this sum- 
mer, after which he will make his parents and friends 
in this city a short visit. 

83. G. D. Griswold, ’83, Principal of the Bristol 
Graded School, and H. D. Hoffnagle, ’84, Principal of 
Beeman Academy at New Haven, Vt., read papers be- 
fore the Addison County Teachers’ Institute, held at 
Middlebury, May 19, 20, 21. Principal Hoffnagle also 
spoke at the conference of Congregational Churches at 
New Haven, May 31. 

84. H. A. Barnes, M. D., is married and practic- 
ing medicine at Schuyler Falls, N. Y. 

84. H.C. Royce, spent a few weeks in Washing- 
ton, D. C., presumably getting points relative to being 
a future legislator. 

84. Kirby Smith is in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity studying for a professorship inL : Greek and 
Sanskrit. He is taking extra work and helping his pro- 
fessor get out a work. comparing ancient and modern 
latin. 

’84. Miss Jessie Wright is about to be admitted 
to the bar at the Boston University Law School. 


85. Miss Jessie Hunt is with her parents at their 
beautiful home near Lithgow, N. Y. 

85. Miss Mary Mills is teaching in a female 
seminary in Philadelphia, Pa. 

86. Jed S. Merrill has a position with Manly & 
Cooper, 4150 Elm Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

86. H. C. Atwell is an Attorney-at-Law and Secre- 
tary of the Ord Board of Trade, Ord, Valley Co., Ne- 
braska. 

87. H.C. Morgan is practicing his profession as 
Civil Engineer at Loup City, Nebraska. 

88. S. L. Gates has recovered from the mumps 
and is again in college. 
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895) H. M. Dean has been absent from college for 
several weeks on account of the illness of his father, 
but his father is better and he has now returned. 


At the annual conference of the Congregational 
Churches of Chittenden Co., held in this City, May 31 and 
Junel, Prof. Goodrich, ’53, gave au interesting address, 
on “ The Conduct of Worship ;” Rev. Austin Hazen,’55, 
who was also moderator of the conference, preached a 
sermon ; Pres. Buckham, ’51, delivered an address on the 
“Signs of the Times ;” Supt. H. O. Wheeler, ’67, pre- 
sented the subject, ‘The People and the Pastor,” and 
Principal C. H. Hayden, ’83, read a paper on ‘“ Who 
are Our Singers.” 


P. F. Whalen, the popular second baseman at the 
University team of last year, graduated in medicine this 
spring at the University of New York and has opened 
an office in New York city. 


G. Q. Terrill, who will be remembered by many as 
the efficient catcher of the University team in 1885, re- 
cently died of consumption near Northamton, Mass., 
where he had located and secured a fine practice. 


Query.— Where will our present ball team be 
next year ? 


The following U. V. M. graduates delivered Memo- 
rial Day addresses in this state : 


Hon. Roswell Farnham, ’49, of Bradford at Royal- 
ton; Hon. H. H. Powers, ’55, of Morrisville at Hard- 
wick ; Rev. E. E. Herrick, ’56, of Chelsea at Chelsea ; 
Dr. A. H. Chesmore, 60 (M. D.), of Huntington at 
Richmond; Hon. Henry Ballard, ’61, of this city at 
Windsor, which makes seventeen addresses that he has 
delivered on that day ; Capt. O. H. Austin, ’65, of Bar- 
ton Landing at Westfield ; and H. S. Peck, ’70, of this 
city at Milton. 


Among those recently in town we notice: W. P. 
Cantwell, ’85 ; Hopkins and Stone, ’85; Bishop, Hayes 
and Redmond, ’86; A. E. Chase and Teachout, ’88; 
Croft and Stratton, ’89. 


Zacals. 


eee 


Dean, ’89, who was called home by the sickness of 
his father, has returned. 

Prof. Sears officiated last week at St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. Johnsbury. 

Rev. Egbert Smyth, D. D., who was invited by 
the College Y. M. C. A. to deliver the annual address 


at Commencement, has unavoidably been obliged to de- | 


cline the invitation. 


The board of control of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, consisting of Gov. Ormsbee, Hon. Cros- 
by Miller, and Pres. Buckham, met last week at the 
Experiment Station. Various plans were discussed 
and reports examined but no definite action taken. 


In our report of the new regulations concerning 
absences an error occurred in the omission of an im. 


‘Supper at the New American House. 


portant word. The section in question should stand. 
as follows: The Secretary of the Faculty shall notify 
the student, when the aggregate of his absences shall 
have reached 10, and his parents, when they shall 
have reached 15. 


The appointments for the Junior Exhibition, June 
28, are: Chase, Corse, Gates, A. Hazen, Hyde, Howard, 
Johnson, Story, Swett, Woodbury. 


Prof. Merrill delivered a lecture on Chemistry sup- 


plemented by experiments before the boys’ branch of 


the Y. M. C. A., at his lecture room last Wednesday. 

At the annual meeting of the Chittenden County 
W. C. T. U., held at Shelburn last week, Prof. Emer- 
son delivered an address on “ Temperance as a redemp- 
tive Force.” 


Prof. Deering gave an interesting and practical ad 


| dress at the gospel temperance meeting, held last Sun- 


day afternoon, in relation tothe opportunity of doing 
united and effective temperance work since the passage 
of the law allowing women to sign complaints. 

A chapter of the Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity, 
founded in 1865, and consisting of 26 chapters and 8 
State Alumni Associations, has been brought to our 
University. The Vt. Beta Zeta Chapter was founded 
April 30, 1887, with the following members, initiated by 
Ferris of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
D. F. Andrus and F. E. Dodge of the class of ’89, and 


G. H. Chaflin, C. W. Sleeper and R. G. Wisell of the 
class of ‘90. 


War Department. 
Washington, May 17, 1887. 
By direction of the President, 1st Lieutenant Albert 
S. Cummins, 4th Artillery, is detailed as Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt, to take effect after July 1, 1887. 
WILLIAM E. ENDICOTT, 
Secretary of War. 


The Freshmen held their Class Supper at the Cum- 
berland House, Plattsburgh, N. Y., Friday evening, 
May 27th. About 25 went over. Their officers were : 
Master of Ceremonies, G. B. Case. Orator, W. W. 
Cantwell. Prophet, N. D, Williams. Historian, C. M. 
Stewart. Poet, H. B. Martin. Ode, W. C. Flanders. 
They report a fine supper and good time generally in 


spite of the disagreeable weather which prevailed. 


About 25 of the Sophomores went to Glen’s Falls, 
N. Y., Monday, May 30th, and held their Class 
The following 
were their officers: Toast Master, G. Y. Bliss. Orator, 
W. A. Beebe. Poet, R. B. Buckham. Historian, E. EB. 
Allbee. Prophet, P. P. Harris. The journey through 
the lakes was found to be a very enjoyable one, the 
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weather being all that could be desired. Several took 
their banjos and guitars and passed the time with 
music and singing. The supper was exceptionally 
good, and on their return all pronounced themselves 
well satisfied with their trip. 

The prize speaking of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes was held at the College Street Church 
Friday, May 20. The prizes were three, $25, $15, $10, 
given by Dr. W. E. Forest of the class of ’74. 

_ The speakers were arranged by classes and in al 
phabetical order. Pres. Buckham occupied the plat- 
form with Prof. Torrey and Rev. Dr. Bliss. Excellent 
music was furnished on the organ by Miss Macomber. 
The following was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


MUSIC. 
Speakers from the Freshman Class. 
Eulogy of Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis. 
' Grorce Freperick ABBOTT. 
True Honor of Man, Blair. 
Wititam Warp CantwELt. 
Wendell Phillips. 
CarLisLeE F'RANKLIN F'ERRIN. 


EHdward Hverett. 


Touissant L’Overture, 


Eulogy of Washington, 
Frank Hazen. 
Daniel O'Connell, Wendell Phillips. 
Rate Witii1aAmM WILBUR. 


Speakers from the Sophomore Class. 
Sacred Eloquence, _ John Lord. 


Gerorce Yremans Brtss. 


The Broken Life Chain, 
CLARENCE SuMNER BriGHAm. 


Eulogy of Sumner, George William Curtis. 
JosePpH LinpLeyY HAt. 


Claims of Literature upon Americans, <A. 7. Hverett. 
Auuan Penrietp NicHots. 
Eulogy of James A. Garfield, J. G. Blaine 


Max Leon Powe tt. 


MUSIC. 


Awarding of Prizes by the Committee. 


MUSIC. 


The judges, Rev. Dr. Hawes, Hon. W. L. Burnap 
and Rey. C. F. Carter, retired after the last speaker, 
and on their return Dr. Hawes announced that the first 
two prizes had been awarded by a unanimous vote to 
Mr. Ferrin and Mr.: Bliss respectively, and the third 
prize by a majority vote to Mr. Powell. 


Tue Bast Batt Games. 


The game between the U. V. M. nine and St. Al- 
bans nine, played at Athletic Park, May 25, resulted in 


a victory for the latter of 16 to 2. The following is the 
score: 
ST. ALBANS. U. V. M. 

A.B Ral iBe P:05 A.) E. A Bupha Lee. Onn, Ee 
Rudderham,3b6 3 38 2 2 0 //|Draper, ib..... Are es sua cat Leer 
HONG 2) Deena Cae ies ee oe eee ENACKCLiS Gaetan Omen ter kia le eS 
Brennan)... 6 le) 2.10) O} L\Parhaim: 1f.).5) A OO cee Oe 0 
MUI Sani ee Om mn One OO nN JOOMSOM er pncne 4am Ure Olarsum L 0 
iBarretin Thsaae. Se oO On Oo Macomber, 1le.4 Ga On Ore 0n 0 
ISON AUG tena ones Se Ol Om On BON) GTaves, 2pketce. BY Realy Sp Aes ey ae 
Cunningham, ¢.5 2) 1 -8 1 1 |Smith,3b..t.2:. Sor Omen eres tee 
DOWREY TSS ee OM Our on Ome Siero) Herrin, C.faeee See te Le Cece 0 
Wright, p...... fe cece Lope ONIWheelock, SSi,00 00) s0us eeeon. 

Motaleeeaese: Ate SG SNe Pe PRE Ie Totalveeasec 31 2 b 2411-18 


St. ALBANS.—Runs Earned, 6. 1st base on errors, 9. 1st base on 
called balls, 0. Struck out, 0. 2 base hits, 3. Home runs, 0. Double plays, 
1. Wild pitches, 0. Flies caught, 2. Fouls caught, 2. 


U. V. M.—Runs Earned, 0. 1st base on errors, 4. 1st base on called 
balis, 1. Struck out, 7 2base hits, 0. 3base hits, 0. Home runs, 0. 
Double plays, 2. Wild pitches, 0. Flies caught, 10. Fouls caught, 3. 

Scorers, Day and Chadwick. Umpire, Quimby. 


The first game between the Norwich and U. V. M. 
teams was played at Athletic Park, May 28. The Nor- 
wich nine won the day with a score of 7 to 3. The 
following is the score: 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY. | Use Vou Ms 

; ACB Re 1 BesPsOseAcn Eee ALB, Ral 1B. .P20.0A.. He. 
Wiay) OO see eeoe A ie eed ee Olen om Drapen., lise ses OR lee LR Ome Or 0 
RODDINS Diy. 4 en lee ee Cee Ome On Hackett: Cines. 49 1 ~~ OS: 35>.0: 2 
Hassom, 2b..... A Ot cee Comers Ariat riveen. 4 eel ela = le One () 
Juckett, C...... 4) 0 5151052" 0 /E-H.Johnson,3sb4= 0 212 37 (9 
Derrill mace ome le Ote See Ome Macomber ss:,.4 0m) Ol Om ten 0 
Austin, lf....... oe te Oe ee Oe OMI GTA eS” lence: Sa Ola es hes eo 
Palmericinesse- A a 2 Oe Oe OF SINGH: teers 40 O14 50) 0 
Shaw, rf chee Oe Caen Oem Onam Ser GTI INs: Diy cera tavey 4 eae Ol mi ee) mee ae wey 
COX SSincerioa: Joe 2a cee One lee 1.17, Johnson, C.4e= Ome One eo O 
Total........ ay 7 9 QY 11 7| Total,.......87 38 6 24 11 7 
NORWICH UNIVERSITY.—Runs earned, 1. 1st base on errors, 3. 1st base 


on Called balls, 2. Struck out, 5. 2 base hits, @. Home runs, 0. Double 
plays, 0. Wild pitches, 0. : 
U. V. M.—Runsearned,1. 1st base on errors, 5. 1st base on called balls, 0, 


Struck out, 7. 2 base hits, 1. 
Scorers.—Haywood, Day. Umpire.—Williams, ’88. 


In the last four innings, Hackett, played catcher; E. H. Johnson, 
pitcher ; Graves, 3d base ; L. C. Johnson, centre-fielder. 

The 4th annual Field Day of the University was 
held at Athletic Park, Thursday afternoon, June 9th. 
The day was all that could be desired for out-door 
sports, being cool and bright. The grounds were well 
filled with spectators. The records on the whole were 
very good; but on account of the track being new 
and somewhat rough some were not as good as might 
have been expected. About $50 was realized. The 
following were the officers, contests and respective 
winners : 

Officers of the Association — President, G. H. 
Joslin; Vice-President, G. W. Roberts: Secretary, V. 
O. Whitcomb ; Assistant Secretary, M. D. Dickinson ; 
Treasurer, F. H. Goodwin; Directors, J. A. Macfie, J. 
M. Hackett, C. L. Woodbury, D. E. Moodie, E. S. 
Isham; Committee on Prizes, Sam. Sparhawk, E. F. 
White, W. H. Stone; Field Officers, Rev. C. F. Carter, 
Prof. N. F. Merrill, Rey. E. P. Gould ; Starter, William 
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Casey ; Timers, L. C. Grant, H. E. Woodbury, W. B. 
Gibson, M. D.; Measurers, J. A. Clapp, E. A. Brodie, 
Benjamin Swift. 

CONTESTS. 


No. 1. Throwing Hammer—Won by E. E. Dean, Med., 
distance, 58 feet 8 inches; second, by G. D. Emerson, Med. 
No. 2. Standing Broad Jump—Won by H. L. Palmer, | 
Med., distance, 9 ft. 4 in.; second, by A. B. Gibert, ’89, dis” 
tance, 9 ft. 3 in. 
No. 8. Half Mile Run—Won by J. Macomber, 
2 min. 80 3-5 sec.; second, by R. W. Munson, Med. 
No. 4. Fat Man’s Race, 225 lbs—Won by C. W. Bartlett, 


90E etame, 


Med. ; time, 21 sec.; second, W. D. Nutter, Med. 

No. 5. Putting Shot—Won by G. D. Emerson, Med., dis- 
tance, 51 ft. 4 in.; second, by E. H. Johnson, Med. 

No. 6. 100 Yards Dash—Won by C. L. Woodbury, ’88 ; 
time, 111-5 sec.; second, by C. W. Buckham, ’90. 

No. 7. Pole Vaulting—Won byG. H. Joslin, Med.; height, 
7ft.; second, by H. L. Palmer, Med.; height, 6 ft. 6 in. 

No.8. Running High Jump—A tie between A. L. John- 


son, ’88, and H. F. Quimby, ’89. 

No. 9. Three-Legged Race, 100 yards—Won by P. C.;: 
Huntington, ’89, and W. H. Stone, ’89 ; time, 15 sec. 

No. 10. Quarter Mile Bicycle Race—Won by Sam. Spar- 
hawk, ’90; time, 504-5 sec; second, V. O. Whitcomb, ’89 ; 
time, 523 sec. 

No. 11. 220 Yards Dash—Won by C. L. Woodbury, ’88 ; 
time, 253 sec.; second, by C. W. Buckham, ’90. 


No. 12. Mile Walk—Won by D. E. Moodie, Med. ; time, f 
10 min. 44 sec. ; second, J. I. Linsday, Med.; time, 11-min. 9 
seconds. 

No. 18. Running Broad Jump—Won by A. L. Johnson, 


88; distance, 16 ft. 
distance, 16 ft. 


G.5 inches; 
2 inches. 


second, P. C. Huntington, ’89; 


No. 14. Hurdle Race—Won by C. F. Ferrin, 90; time, 
19 sec. ; second, A. L. Johnson, ’88. 

No. 15. Mile Run—Won by J. Macomber, °90; time, 6 
min. 1 sec. ; second, by C. I. Smith, ’90. 

No. 16. Mile Bicycle Race—Contested by Sam. Spar- 


hawk, ’90, and V. O. Whitcomb, ’89. Sparhawk took a header 
soon after starting, giving Whitcomb first prize. 
No. 17, 440 Yards Dash—Won by C. L. Woodbury, ’88; 
time, 1 min. 43 sec. ; second, by R. W. Wilbur. 
No. 18. Obstruction Race—Won by P. C. Huntington. 
The light weight Tug O’ War (under 175 Ibs) was omitted. 
Heavy Weight Tug O’ War, over 175 lbs.—Won by C. W. 
Bartlett, G. A. Carter, A. Cooper, 8. 8. De Beck, W. L. 
Goodale. 


Exchanges. 


The receipts at the Harvard-Yale game in New 
Haven were $1,499. 


The average age of the graduating class at Yale 
will be twenty-two years. 

Harvard defeated the N. Y. University at lacrosse, 
by a score of 4 goals to 0, recently. 


Vassar Faculty will not allow the adoption of the 
Oxford cap and gown by their students. 


At Yale the most popular Senior optionals are 
political economy and socialism.— Hx. 


Harvard, Princeton and Yale have seven represen- 
tatives each in Congress. 


It costs the government $10,000 a year to furnish 
the students at West Point with music. 


At Amherst, applause in the class room is mani- 
fested by snapping the fingers. At Cornell, by tapping 
pencils on the arm-rests. 


The students of Harvard Law School have begun 
the publication of a journal called the Harvard Law 
Review. 


The entire Sophomore class of Madison University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., was suspended for disorderly conduct. 
at their annual oratorical contest. 


One hundred and thirty-one candidates have pre- 
sented themselves for the entrance examinations at 
Columbia. 


The Faculty at Dartmouth have decided to rein- 
state the two students suspended for publishing a car- 
toon representing President Bartlett as Annanias. 


The Syracusan publishes very comprehensive - 
statistics of ’87. 


The Columbia Base Ball Association has with- 
drawn from the College League an account of disabled 
players. 


The Senior class of Princeton have decided to pay 
the expense of lighting the college campus with elec- 
tricity as a class memorial. 


An annual prize of $100 for five years has been 
offered by Mr. Frank L. Eckerson, of New York, to: 
one who shall be adjudged the best debater in the col- 
lege of New York.— Voice. 


The Edinburgh University students are erecting, 
at a cost of $75,000, a students’ union, after the plan 
of the unions at the English universities. It is to con- 
tain a library, gymnasium, reading, dining, and club 
rooms. 


As a result of Prof. Palmer’s investigation at Har- 
vard, he finds that one third of the Seniors who replied 
to his inquiries spent less than $700 a year, one half 
under $1000 and three-fourths under $1200. 


The students’ cards, given to students on enter- 
ing a German University, admit the holder to theatres 
at half price, secure him from arrest by the civil author- 
ities and give him free admission to many of the gal- 
leries and museums of Europe.—Z~. 


Dartmouth wins the cup in the New England In- 
ter-Collegiate Athletic Association, with six first and two 
second prizes. Amherst stands second, with four firsts 
and ten seconds. Williams third, with three firsts and 
two seconds. ; 
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paleo ceeics 


University Cynic, 


PeyERTISING RATES. 


1 in. 2 in ;¢ col + col. il (ok 
linsertion, $ .75 $1.25 $1.50 $2.50 $4.00 
2 1.25 2.00 2.5 4.00 6.00 
3 hs 1.75 2.50 3.00 5.€0 8.00 
6 months, 2.50 4.00 5.00 8.00 15.00 
1 year, 4.0) §.00 7.00 13.00 25.00 

Uo Des BSB 


UNIVERSITY CYNIC 


WikL CONTAIN 


A full account of all base ball games 
played by the University team, together 


with a complete score of each game. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENT. 


—— FOr SALES AD —— 


Peet. DAV ISS: 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


FURNITURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c- 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb; all on one fioer. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


CoMOset Cove Ae sO dike. 


J. M. ISHAM, 


40 / JAuoNse 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


== 


VAN NESS AND AMERICAN 
HOTELS, 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


The ‘Van Ness House” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of: 
the House. 


L. 8. DREW, 


Manager. 


H. N. CLARK, 
Clerk. 


U. A. WOODBURY, 


Proprietor. 


VIll 
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Jorsiords 
Acid Phosphate 


——— FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
ke. 


Itis the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonie. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


DR. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme hervousnrss, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 


for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 
Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 


impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


[nvigoratinge, Strengthening, 
flealth{ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, Rik 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ~* 


W. B. MckKILiGe 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—-—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceiias 


IN THE STATE. 


Pienic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


eg pra EL A 2 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATEHD FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INY ALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dyspzpsta. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drurgists—25c., 50c., $I. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Nilsson, “The Tailor.’ 


PRICES REASONABLE. 
SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 


mee AST DUCKS 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 
IS FIRST-CLASS. 


Class Suppers aud Students Spreads a Specialty, 


E. H. SHATTUCK, CHURCH ST. 


P. H. McMAHON, 


VONSORTAL + ARTIST, 


No. 86 Church Street. 
Powe Onion Trouser - Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 


=| pantaloons to original shape. rice, 

$2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 
E# for Circular. The best Present you can 
/@ make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


See eZ SO INCU Crit 


— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


SEOIHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 
Stock of 


Pee PORNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


2 ere a 22 i es a a a = a ane 


eee a Ba ACS i), 
160 COLLEGE STREET. 


IN PIEE IVA Seyi e aoe ab 


IMMENSE Ie Jee OES, 


——— DEALER IN 


YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 


WHITE SHIRTS, 
FANCY SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 


NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
COLLARS and CUFES. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 


Light Shades, for Young Men. 
STRAW HATS in ali styles and quality. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Etc. 


HENRY R. HILL, 


WO. li CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


aes | Cried gies 3 reels beet @) ae )s! 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


B. TURK & BRO. 


The Leading Clothiers. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


——— AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


—— DURING THEIR SEASON. ——— 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 


oe THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and parties, we have 
facilities for supplying the requisite stationery—indeed we take par- 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 
sraving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE. PRESS ASSOCIATION: 
189 College Street. 


ee 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
. than One Hundred 
fm Thousand G8) Net EU for patents in 

# the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifia 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

# rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence 4 unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 4 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub= 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentee and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers, ; 

f you haye an invention to patent write to 
Munn & OCo., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York. : 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Galata, douthern, Eastern and Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber, 
Shipping Lumber ip Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 


Tonawanda, N. Y., 


and East Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Mason Building, No. 1, Liberty Sq. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


82, Wall Street. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt. 
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BURLINGTON. V1? 
DTHIRTY-FOURTE SESSION, 1887. 


00 4 + > 0-2 


FACULTY OF 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., Burlington, Vt., President. 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., New York City, Emeritus Protessor 
of Medical Jurisprudence. 


Diseases of Women. | 
A. P. GRINNELL, M. D.; Burlington, Vt., Professor of the ‘Theory and | 
Practice of Medicine; Attending: Physician to Mary Fletcher tlospital. 
RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. M., M. D.; New York City, Professor of | 
Chemistry and 'oxlcoiogy. 


MEDICINE : 


J. HENRY JACKSON, A. M., M. D., Barre, Vt., Professor of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy; Consulting Surgeon to Mary Fletcher 
TLospital. 

J. W. WRIGHT, M. D., New. York, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

WILLIAM B. TOWLHES, M. D., University of Va., Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. 

J, HAYDEN WOODWARD, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS: 


ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of 
the Skin and Venereal Diseases. i 

A. T, WOODWARD, M. D., Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Sureical Dis- 
eases of Women. 

WM. 0. MOORE, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye 


and Ear. 
STEPHEN M. ROBER'TS, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of | 
Children, 


A, l. RANNEY, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of Mind 


and Nervous system. 
WILDER L. BURNAP, Esq), Burlington, Vt., Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence. ’ 
HENRY C. TINK HAM, M.D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A. M. PHELPS, M. D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 
GEO. B. HOPE, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the ‘l'hroat. 


| WALTER L. RANNEY, M.D., Professor of Physical Diagnosis. 


HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE.—The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is opened for clinical instruction during. the ses- 
sion, The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. » In addition to these regular clinics 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. 


LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECT'S.—These lectures, by gentlemen well known as recognized authorities in their particular departments 


will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 


CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as follows :— 


SURGICAL CLENIO, by. Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to 12, 
during the last half of the session: 

MEDIC CLINIC, by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during 
the first half of the term, and by Professor King during the last 


half. 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM, by Professor Ranney, 
during his course. | 


CLINIC FOR DISHASES OF THE BYE AND EAR, by Professor Moore 
during his course of lectures. 

CLINIC FOR DISHASES OF SKIN, by Professor Taylor, during his 
course. 

CLINIC FOR DISHASHS OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. 

CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES, 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on 


the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, 


following. Fee, $30.00. 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of Mareh, each year, and continue twenty weeks. This course will consist of 
from five to six lectures daily, in the varlous departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FREES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION : 


MATRICULATION FEE, - - - - - - $ 5.00, 
FRES FOR THE FULL COURSH OF LECTURES, by all the Professors, - 75.00. 
= : : - 25.00. 


GRADUATION FEE, - r : 


Material for dissection will be furnished at. cost. 


The tickets are to be taken out at the beginning of the session. 


Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and 


$40.00, Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medica) 
School, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 GrapuaTEs of this 
school are admitted without fee. GrapuaTrs of other regular schools and Vheological Students are admitted on general ticket by paying the 


matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates, 
ef Hor further particulars and Circulars, apply to the Dean, 


Professor A. P. GRINNELL, M. D.., 


Burlington, Vt. 
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FIRE, LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE! 


Placed in RELIABLE COMPANIES noted for PROMPT SETTLEMENTS and 
PAYMENTS. Call on or correspond with 


T. S. PHCK, General Insurance Agent, 


166° COLLEGE "STREET, = - - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL OR TELEGRAPH WILL RECEIVE FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


{Charter Perpetual, 1868.) 


nie, = a = 


VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE CO,| SQeAMantsiel tee tetra 


OF BURLINGTON, VT., Pole aa Rae Runnings Shooting, Skating, 
The Rules governing ‘the above Sports contained in 
usses LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, the popular INSTALMENT thelannest) evar otered, whl be watid for 26 conte 
BOND with cash surrender values, and policies on the INVESTMENT Peresesien nerd tis oan peas Boni for ood 
PLAN. logue No. 22, Adi dots og ited ey 
Good agents wanted in prominent localities, and for agencies, or for A, 6. Spalding & Bros. , scneay, eee 


further information, please address Home Office. 
WILLIAM H. HART, President. 
@ R. TURRILL, Secretary. 


MARBLE AND GRANITE A ane oo 
te -Ipmilie’s Shoe Store, 
AHAIRRY WORK)” ios er 
Set in any part of the Country. LARGE LINE OF 


CORRESPONDENCE soxicrrep.| Fine and Medium Priced Goods, 
J. W. GOODEHLIL My Motte :-— ‘Large Sales and Small Profits,” 


REMEMBER--108 CHURCH STREET. 


 eeseepereae, —_|ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, : 


FINH CONFEHCTIONHER, BURLINGTON, VT. 
FINEST CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS, 
CSOUvS Faivise. 


101 CHURCH STREET. 


Ce OW NES SE ES ae eke. BOSS “BS ke) 


CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Business Course and French Specialties. 
REV. D. J. OSULLIVAN, President. 


ve 
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Instruction - is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in thr 
“ments, Viz: 


The Depertment of Azts. 
The Department of Applied = 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Goutis in Raautarte 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Moral, and Political Sey 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. 


The second is subdivided into Courses in great and related Si 
branches, Chemistry, po Se age and Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taught in Amer- | 
ican Medical Colleges. “ia pod 


Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, hat, heyond this, OPe 


that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions ae: be made by ex- | 
_ press permission of the Faculty. ; 

The satisfactory completion of the Academic ‘Course entitles the ak 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
If he complete a course in Civil Engineering, he will be entitled to the | 
degree of Civil Engineer; ifa course in Mining Engineering, ‘to the degree | 
of Mining Engineer. The degree of Docter of ea rasa & will be conferred 
upon the satisfactory | completion of a preserfbed postgres course in 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


It is our duty to announce the exit of another 
class from the doors of our Alma Mater. Highty-seven 
to-day assumes the responsibility of active life and 
leaves us to strive on for the laurels that they have 
already won. 

Sunday, June 26.—An unusually large audience 
assembled at the College Street Church to listen to 
President Buckham’s Baccalaureate sermon. Prof. H. 
A. P. Lorry and Rev. C. F'. Carter occupied seats near 
the President and assisted in the service. Excellent 
music was furnished by Misses Lemon and Mayo and 
Messrs. Walker and Rose. Miss Macomber presided 
very acceptably at the organ. President Buckham’s 
discourse was clear, comprehensive and scholarly, and 
was listened to with unflagging interest. It is safe to 
say that of all the admirable sermons that the President 
has delivered on similar occasions not one has elicited 
more wide-spread approval and satisfaction than his 
Baccalaureate of this afternoon. Those who have 
heard President Buckham in years past are familiar 
with his style ; his clear’, well cut sentences and forcible 
expressions. It gives us great pleasure to offer to our 
readers so full an abstract as the following : 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


‘‘What is man that thou art mindful of him? For thou 
hast made him but little lower than the angels.’’—Psalm viii, 
4, 5. 

This strain, which begins on a note of humility, swells at last 
into a note of exultation, we may say even of pride. When 
the Psalmist considered the heavens, he seemed on the point 
of being overwhelmed with the vastness of the physical uni- 
verse, aS so many others have been before and since. But 
soon the divine element in him rose up and asserted its supre- 
macy. Insignificant as man seems to himself amid all the 
glory of the heavens, ‘‘Thou has given him dominion over all 
the works of thy hands. Thou hast made him but little lower 
than the angels.” The pride of man in himself can go no fur- 
ther than this. And yet, though this strain of the old Hebrew 
Psalmist is defiant, disdainful almost in the assertion of man’s 
prerogative in the presence of mere physical nature, it is before 
God reverent, humble, worshipful. Instead of begetting self- 
sufliciency, the thought of man’s supremacy inspires religion. 
Let us learn from the old Hebrew to estimate man at his true 
worth. Let us catch from this note of inspiration the true 
keynote of our own life. Let us try to estimate man and 
human life and human destiny according to the standard by 
which God estimates them. 

For, indeed, there seems to be need that we ask again the 
old question, ‘‘ What is man?” that were consider the relative 
importance of man and all other terrestrial beings and things. 
There is some danger that in these later times man be pushed 
from his rightful place of dominion over all the works of God’s 
hands, that he be accounted of less importance not only than 


the worlds above but than the beast of the field, the fowl of the 
air and the fish of the sea. At least, is there not danger that 
the nobler elements of man’s nature will be over-borne by the 
imperious, dazzling materialism of the times ? 

Let us then first try to get, in part at least, God’s estimate 
of man, of his worth and dignity—of man, not as he is, crip- 
pled and dwarfed by sin, but man as his Creator designed him 
to be, and as redeemed by Christ he will be. 

1. God has very impressively declared his estimate of man 
in the physical place he has given to him in the universe, the 
home he has provided for him and the natural ministries he 
has appointed to serve him. As man expends his most ex- 
quisite art upon the home which embosoms those whom he 
loves, and expresses thereby the supreme estimate in which he 
holds them, so God in this beautiful world, wherein he has 
displayed an art than which we can conceive nothing more 
exquisite even by divine artist, has expressed his lofty estimate 


‘of the being for whom he has prepared all this array of loveli- 


ness and grandeur. If it were not that man by his own blun- 
ders and sins has marred and jumbled this fair creation, what 
nobler dwelling place than this need any creature of God de- 
sire? Not more clearly do the heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament his handiwork, than the earth declares 
his affectionate interest in the children of men. 

2. God has also declared his high estimate of man by the 
education which he has given him. We know too little of 
God’s other intelligent creatures and of what he has done for 
them to make comparisons, but whoever of God’s children 
may stand highest in his regard and favor, it is hard to con- 
ceive how God could have done more for their education than 
he has done for man. From the creation until now God has 
put man into the best possible school, under the best possible 
teachers, at the highest cost to himself and to all subject 
agencies. Creation itself is a lesson-book full of wonderfu] 
love, fitted to draw out man’s thought through curiosity, ad- 
miration and awe. Science in all its parts is a text-book for 
which God has furnished the materials in air, earth and sky, in 
rock, in crystal, plant, fish, bird and beast, and most of all in 
the mind and soul of man himself, in his reason, his imagina- 
tion, his conscience, his language, his arts and institutions. 
Providence is a higher school in which God unfolds more 
clearly his plans and purposes, so as to admit man to a nearer 
view of his character and will. The noblest book in the school 
of man’s education is history—not the written page which we 
call history, but events themselves in which God makes his 
thoughts and plans visible and real. As we are accustomed to 
say of the individual that there is no school for him like the 
school of experience, so God has led the race through a series 
of experiences adapted to bring it forward from one stage to 
another. of development. And asthe wise teacher urges, en- 
courages, sometimes compels the boy to persevere against 
hardships over obstacles, through struggles, sometimes with 
tears and heartache to both pupil and teacher, so God has 
led the race through experiences of fiery trial and dire calamity 
and dread disaster and awful suffering and misery, pitying 
while he punished, but punishing, not in spite but because of 
his love, and showing by the infinite pains he took and the un- 
wearied interest he felt in the progress of the instruction how 
high was his regard for the being whom he had under disci- 
pline. 
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3. But all other tokens of God’s estimate of man are as 
nothing when once we see clearly what God has declared in the 
incarnation. The tendency of thought on this subject in some 
former times has been to put the lowest possible estimate upon 
man in order to exalt God’s condescending love, forgetting that 
only because man was originally made in the image of God was 
it possible for God to take on him the nature of man. The 
incarnation was a reassertion, in the most emphatic and start- 
ling manner, of that original statement respecting man—“ in 
the image of God created he him.” It was God’s declaration 
to the universe and to man himself that there is, and in spite of 
man’s renunciation of his true nature, in spite of his apostasy 
and self-degradation, there still is, and necessarily and inalien- 
ably is, a relationship between him and God, a kinship in 
nature and attributes, on the strength of which God can become 
the Son of Man, and man can become a son of God. And more 
than this—it was a declaration that even at this inconceivable 
cost to God himself, man is a being worth God’s while to save 
—that for the joy that was set before him of seeing this being 
restored to his rightful dignity and glory, Christ was justified 
even in enduring the cross. Now after this, after God has pro- 
nounced so emphatically his high estimate of man, have we 
any right in any spirit of false humility to reverse God’s judg- 
ment and to disparage and belittle man? Have we not the 
right to say to all God’s intelligent creatures in his universe, 
‘Say what you will of our sin in forfeiting the glorious birth- 
right we had—you cannot speak too severely and too condemn- 
ingly of that—but now that God has restored it to us through 
the wonderful mediation of God’s own Son, who has become 
one of us that we might become sons of God through Him, tell 
us, if you can, of some greater token of his regard for you or 
some other of his children, or join with us in praising him for 
the unparalleled, the unapproachable honor he has conferred 
on his human children?” 

The question now becomes pertinent, and is rising here and 
there in the world of thought, and will become more and more 
prominent, whether this divine estimate of man, as it comes 
back to us through the temporary obscurations to which it has 
been subjected, does not require of us to reconsider and read- 
just certain prevalent opinions respecting man and human life 
and all mundane affairs. What is the bearing of this truth, for 
example, on the question of war and its enormous destruction 
of human life? May not this truth require of us a new criterion 
of our civilization, that we estimate it by the quality of men it 
produces, not by the powers and luxuries it places at the dis- 
posal of inferior men ? 

But there are three departments of human effort in which 
it is especially important that this truth receive its due applica- 
tion, the departments of Science, of Education and of Religion. 

It is very significant that when the term ‘‘ Science” is used 
in our time, it is almost universally understood to mean phys- 
ical science, the science of nature exclusive of man, or inclusive 
of man in his physical nature. Jt is only with reluctance and 
under protest that alarge class of scientists will admit that 
there is any other than physical science. Perhaps this arro- 
gance of physical science is a natural reaction from the scho- 
lastic arrogance which once ignored it altogether. But it is 
certainly remarkable that while the prevalence of the scientific 
spirit is one of the most conspicuous marks of our time,.scien- 
tific research does not seem to be specially directed upon 
man, but rather upon the beast of the field, the fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea. May not this be owing to a deficient 
faith in man, in the capability of man as a subject of research, 
to yield results that are as wonderful and gratifying as those 
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yielded by physical nature? Will it be said that science has 
nothing to do with faith, that it is wholly disinterested and 
accepts with equanimity whatsoever comes to it? Nothing 
can be further from the truth, Scientific research is inspired 
and sustained by enthusiasm for the expected results. Let it 
become firmly fixed in the faith of some coming generation, 
some generation less material and philistine than this, that 
human nature has involved in it forces and powers and pos- 
sibilities infinitely more curious and wonderful than those of 
mere physical nature, and out of that enthusiasm for humanity 
what a science of man will arise! The coming science is the 
science of man. When we have fairly got out of them what- 
ever truth there is in the materialistic theories now so urgent 
and absorbing, when we recover interest in the scriptural idea 
of man made in the image of God, of man in his immaterial 
and essential being little lower than the angels, then there will 
be a science of man which will overtop and dominate mere 
physical science as man overtops and dominates the mere 


physical creation. 


Bringing the application of this truth still nearer home, 
we find that it has an important bearing on education. Most 
of our teaching in higher institutions is done by specialists. 
The wide extension and rapid advance of knowledge in all 
branches makes this almost a necessity. But one very serious 
consequence of this is that teachers are apt to become more 
interested in the studies they pursue than in the men they 
teach. It is said to be comparatively easy to obtain for teachers 
men of the highest gifts, who will spend all their days and half 
their nights in the pursuit of a favorite science, who will not 
only burn the midnight oil but the very oil of life; and in a 
manner commit suicide in the search for abstract truth, but 
that it is not easy, it is the hardest of all hard tasks to find 
teachers who have a genuine interest in what is a thousand 
times more fascinating than any abstractions, the human 
nature, the nature undeveloped, but capable of the most wonder- 
ful and noble development, of boys and girls. In all ages and 
nations the great teachers have had one common characteristic, 
common to Socrates and the teacher in the primary school of 
to-day, a great admiration for his pupils, a great faith in the 
capabilities of the human nature that is inthem, The work of 
the true teacher is more like that of the Creator than is any 
other human work. God creates the germs of intellectual and 
moral life. It is the work of the teacher to unfold those germs 
in accordance with the divine idea. His thought and work so 
join on to and blend with the work of the Creator as to make 
it essential to his success that he be in thorough sympathy 
with God in his estimate of men. The true teacher shares 
God’s intense and loving and patient interest in man because 
he also shares God’s estimate of his high capabilities. If God 
is so interested in his human pupils that he sends to them all 
his servants, the prophets, rising up early and sending them, 
then the true prophet will find his joy and reward in working 
under God in the same spirit and to the same ends. To get 
and impart knowledge not for the delights and satisfactions 
which knowledge brings, but in order to transmute it into 
manliness, this is the function of the teacher, and the function 
of the university is to make all learning, all science, all divin- 
ity, I do not say practical, for that term has a narrow and an 
unscholarly significance, but human, human, finding its chief 
motive, its highest inspiration, its intensest satisfaction in 
what touches and blesses man, in the relief of man’s estate, 
in the elevation both of the individual and the race. The 
danger of modern scholarship is that it will lose itself in the 
fractional parts of being, in the fribbles and quibbles of truth, 
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and forget that man, man’s soul, man’s character, is the thing 
of transcendent importance in human life; that all high and 
recondite learning is important mainly as it gives man his true 
place and dominion in the universe. And although a college 
has its appropriate seat in comparative seclusion, favorable to 
quiet study and thought, yet that scholarship is untrue to its 
mission and its opportunity which does not keep itself close to 
humanity, interested in its labor and turmoil and sorrow, 
sympathetic in its struggles, helpful in its problems, deeming 
nothing that is human foreign to itself. 


But nowhere is the true estimate of man of so great im- 
portance as in the domain of religion. A right conception of 
God is largely dependent on a right estimate of man. The 
tendency of mankind to liken God to themselves has long been 
understood. Thoughtful men have inveighed against what 
they have called anthropomorphism and have striven to remove 
what they thought to be its evil consequences. It is now com- 
ing to be appreciated that this process is a necessary accom- 
paniment of our human limitations, more than this, it isa 
method of theologizing which has the highest of all sanction. 
The Bible throughout strives to make God known through the 
various human qualities and relations, to give us a conception 
of the perfect attributes of God through their imperfect coun- 
terparts in us. Now does it not follow, not by any perversity 
of man, but by the inevitable laws of his nature, that our con- 
ceptions of things divine are conditioned by our estimate of 
things human, low when they are low, perverted when they 
are wrong, purified, elevated, ennobled when human relations 
are most as they should be? If Christ is declared to be man’s 
lord and master, it makes some difference in the conception of 
Him as such whether men live under a French seigneur or an 
English duke or an American slave-owner. It is with good 
reason claimed that the influence of the milder and more merci- 
ful legislation of modern Christian States is changing men’s 
conceptions of the divine government. So long as men were 
accustomed to tolerate the cruelties of the older regimes, the 
enslavement and degradation of masses of men, the sacrifice of 
thousands in order to gratify the caprice of a ruler, it did not 
shock them to conceive of God as dealing with men in the same 
capricious, heartless and cruel way, dooming men by whole 
tribes and nations to inevitable perdition. But as under the 
humanizing and refining influences of the gospel men have 
grown sensitive to pain in others, disturbed and distressed by 
the sight of misery and danger, so God in men’s estimate is 
coming to be more considerate of the lives he has created; 
more wide-reaching in His mercy, not willing that any of His 
children should perish, whether they are in New England or 
Africa, but that all should come to repentance. We cannot 
understand heavenly things save as God reveals them to us 
through earthly things. To know God, therefore, we must 
know man in his highest. and best estate, and from this stepping 
stone rise to such a conception of God as our present capacity 
admits. Or rather, for this kind of knowledge is not deriva- 
tive or communicable, we must have in ourselves that true 
and pure and high manhood out of which comes the highest 
conception of God. He isin the best condition to know God 
who has best realized in himself God’s estimate of man. Unti] 
man ceases to be human he will conceive of God and worship 
Him and endeavor to understand and do His will, under the 
human conditions through which God reveals Himself to the 
children of men. 


And this brings us to the result to which every enquiry 
after truth will always bring every Christian thinker—to Jesus 


Christ himself, Son of Man, Son of God, without whom every 
problem of human life is a tangled knot, in whom all the 
threads of human destiny must be wrought into a web of 
divinest texture. Man had lost the true estimate of himself, 
had forgotten his sonship to God, had defaced God’s image in 
his soul, had sunk into sensuality, almost into brutality. He 
had thought that God was altogether such an one as himself 
in his degradation and defilement. Now it was one part—I do 
not say it was the whole—of Christ’s mission upon earth to 
restore to man the true conception of himself, of his present 
apostasy and ruin, but of his essential dignity, his potential 
worth, his infinite possibilities of righteousness and blessedness. 
‘‘Ecce Homo!” said Pilate. ‘Behold the man!” God says 
to us, and see in him what capabilities are lodged, what paths 
of true living are open to him, what heights of spiritual 
excellence he is invited to attain. The finest thing ever 
said of Washington, almost the finest ever said of any human 
being, is that he changed the world’s estimate of greatness. It 
may be said of Jesus that he changed men’s estimate of man; 
that he substituted for the idea of actual man as found in the 
first chapter of the Romans that which is presented with some 
degree of poetic boldness in this psalm, but in all the serenity 
of conviction and anticipation in those Pauline words: ‘‘ Till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


President Buckham then addressed the following 
beautiful and inspiring words to the graduating class: 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING OLASS. 


Young Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 


There is one choice passage of English literature which 
always comes vividly to my mind when I see a company of 
students about to depart from college. It is the closing lines 
in the Paradise Lost, describing the passing of our first parents 
out of Eden. 


Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon, 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


If any are disposed to smile at the comparison of college to 
Paradise, I think you will not. Next to home, there is no place 
where life can be happier than in college, if one make the best 
of it. But itis the other thought which specially moves me: 
‘¢The world was all before them where to choose,” the thought 
that life has in it unlimited possibilities, and that these possi- 
bilities are before you. Given the divine idea of man and of 
human life on the one side, and on the other the capabilities 
for realizing that ideas which are lodged in a young soul well 
endowed and well trained, and what a world is before you 
where to choose! what treasures may be found, what palms 
are to be won, what undreamed of triumphs and felicities and 
glories are within your reach! and what I have desired to do 
for you in this last lesson is to set before you, as an inspiration 
and a hope, that lofty idea of human life which is given us in 
the Scriptures, and especially in the character and life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. One of the chief dangers before young 
men of this generation is the danger of their being uncon- 
sciously infected with the wretched pessimism now so pre- 
valent, the low view of man and life which is the outgrowth of 
a materialistic philosophy. The fantidote to this insidious, 
malarial poison is a healthy self-respect, a scriptural, Christian 
idea of man, of his actual littlenesses and perversions and cor- 
ruptions, but also of his possible grandeurs and glories. Have 
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faith in that human nature which Jesus Christ shares with you 
and which He has redeemed and ennobled. Do not affront 
your Maker and Saviour by underestimating or renouncing 
your full rights and privileges in the heritage of God’s children. 
Dare to say, ‘‘If God has spent so much of his thought upon 
me, and if Christ has cared so much for me, I will not think 
meanly of myself, or do anything unworthy of the being I am.” 
So, and not in that false spirit’ of self-depreciation and self- 
degradation, will you be ready for the crisis, the conflicts, the 
heroisms set before every true man. So you will meet tempta- 
tion to sin either with hot indignation that you should be 
thought capable of that sin, or with calm contempt for the 
paltriness of the lure. And so you will be ready whenever it 
shall please God to promote you to a higher stage of manhood, 
which however high it may be hereafter, will still be manhood, 
and manhood which looks forever for its example and inspira- 
tion to the manhood of Christ Jesus. 


EVENING EXERCISES. 


In the evening occurred the anniversary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the College. 
The annual address was delivered by Prof. George F. 
Moore of the Andover Theological Seminary. Prof. 
Moore’s subject was, “The Ventures of Faith.” His 
discourse was profound and scholarly. He discussed 
the attitude of religion and science, and went on to 
show that the most exact sciences rested upon a foun- 
dation of faith, and thus that science could claim no 
ascendancy over religion on the ground of a more po- 
sitive foundation. Although there was a prevailing 
desire in the large audience to hear something from 
Prof. Moore bearing directly upon the questions now 
before the public in the “ Andover Controversy,” yet 
the slight disappointment which some few in the 
crowded house may have felt soon gave way to feel- 
ings of agreeable satisfaction and commendation as 
the professor advanced in his address. It was listened 
to with close attention on the part of all. 


Tuesday, June 28.—The business meeting of the 
associate alumni held in the College was called to order 
by Rev. A. D. Barber, president pro. tem. of Williston, 
Vt. The attendance was not large. The Phi Beta 
Kappa meeting was held at 10:30 o’clock in the college 
chapel. In the afternoon occurred the annual celebra- 
tion of the Phi Beta Kappa society at the College 
Street Church. A large audience was assembled to 
listen to the oration of the afternoon, by Dorman B. 
Katon, LL.D., of New York city. His subject was 
‘Political Parties.” It is to be regretted that space will 
allow only the briefest extracts from this very able ad- 
dress. He speaks of the “all pervading, despotic, and 
almost irresistible power” which partly has become in 
our times. We find, he says, “ our 55,000,000 of people 
without any need or suggestion from their constitu- 
tion, and very generally without much cause but pre- 
judice and distrust, standing in battle array, in two 
vast political armies, forever defaming, and forever 


preparing to fight each other for the government as a 
prize of victory.” 

He referred to the “intense partisan proscription” 
which now exists, and said the feeling was carried so 
far that most of our party leaders would not allow 
“ Washington or even St. Paul himself, to be a post- 
master, in a country village, if he had voted on the 
other side, or refused to support a bad nomination on 
his own side—of the party fence.” He referred with 
seeming approval to the “ middle class of people’—the 
independents, who “ have exercised what they call the 
right and duty of voting according to their judgment 
and conscience, and of refusing to obey their party 
managers whenever they believe them clearly wrong.” 

But the general sentiment of the oration seemed 
to be against all parties whatsoever. It was his fun- 
damental proposition that a party should not be an end 
in itself but merely an agency for some higher end— 
for serving the nation. “Its supreme duty is, not to 
manage elections or to dispense patronage, but to 
stand by its principles. It has no right to promote 
interests of its own, as distinct from those of the peo- 
ple. Its great function is to unite and make effective 
the opinions and policy of its adherents, by giving 
them a concentrated, powerful expression in aid of the 
general welfare. A party has no right to use its power 
either to dictate other terms of membership than adhe- 
sion to its own principles, or to use official authority 
or the time of public officers in aid of its own domina- 
tion. The gates and opportunities of a true party, there- 
fore, must always be open to all those who adhere to 
its principles. On these couditions alone can a party 
be useful, or have even a right to exist. No action on 
its part can be justified which does not involve its 
principles or cannot be shown to promote the general 
welfare.” 

In an editorial the Pree Press says of Mr. 
Eaton’s address: “It is the utterance of a clear, 
independent and outspoken thinker and _ speaker, 
on a subject to which he has given long and careful 
study.” At the close of the public meeting an adjourned 
meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa was held in the Chapel. 
A resolution of thanks to the orator for his forcible 
and instructive oration was adopted and some society 
business transacted: | 

The Junior exhibition was held in the Howard 
Opera House at 8 p.m. The audience was the largest 
that has assembled for years to listen to the Juniors’ 
orations. 

The following is the programme of the exercises : 

Music. 


Overture—Banditenstreiche ...... ca eta'es doko dss anette Suppe. 
1. Alexander Hamilton’s Political Influence, 
Fred Merritt Corse. 
2. The Inter-State Commerce Bill, 
George Edwin Hyde. 
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AMIS LIMO CLOMAC Ovascteatecesssescsisensislecssesioetsesesners Lamotte. 
3. Burke and the-French Revolution, 
Allen Hazen. 
4. The Panama Canal, 
Charles Lincoln Woodbury. 
5. The Present Policy of China, 
Sanford Lewis Gates. 
Music. 
MOOS VY CCOING MALCH.....A..ccccoscececcnesesons Soderman. 
» 6. Lack of Responsibility in our Government, 
Hollis Clayton Chase. 
7. German and American Systems of Education, 
Paul Flynn Swett. 
8. The Secret of Shakespeare’s Power, 
*Myron Edson Story. 
Music. 
Waltz—Farewell to Munich............scsccercoscsevenees Gung’l, 
9. Bismarck and the Septennate, 
Judson Balis Howard, 


10. Limits of Knowledge, 
Arthur Lincoln Johnson. 
Music 
RY ote eeIE CIO eeeeivels tacscccses sie ceboscsocsseed sicccdessedeceses Carl. 
*Hxcused. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, June 29.—At the appointed hour the 
Opera House was well filled with the friends of the 
graduating class and the general public. The day was 
warm and delightful. In fact itis not usual that our 
weather deigns to show for so many days the smiling 
countenance with which it has graced the days of our 
commencement week. 

During the commencement exercises President 
Buckham occupied a seat in the centre of the stage. 
With him were members of the academical and medical 
faculties, the clergy of Burlington, His Excellency Goy. 
Ormsbee, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of New York, ex- 
Mayor G. H. Morse, Rev. J. G. Hale, Rev. A. D. Bar- 
ber, J. S. Cilley, W. A. Crombie, W. H. 8. Whitcomb 
and others. The Howard Opera House orchestra fur- 
nished excellent music, as it did also at the Junior 
exhibition. 

The following is the order of exercises : 


Music. 

MUEUNEC—CATACCIIG ..00.civncsocscesceresseseevadcess sasece Flotow: 
Prayer. 
Music. 

MMEAIZE—(COlLO SO10): jdinroecsscesdvcsecvec'sbaveueievess Zippel: 


1. The Present Political Situation in Europe, 
Xenophon Cassius Wheeler. 
2. The Decline of the Drama, 
Frank Morse Button. 


PLE CUION—-EITMAINICyecssisses vecesasscsontvoreascas Jakobowski. 
8. The Hebrew Element in Civilization, 
Henry Newton Bosworth. 
4, Victor Hugo, 
George Lincoln Wheelock, 


Music. 
Czardas Vegs6 Szerelem..........cccsssssssscsececceeeee -Gung’l. 
5. Truth in Action, 
Justus Newton Perrin, Jr. 
6. Science as a Producer of Wealth, 
George Watson Roberts. 
Music. 
W altz—Thes Mesdare.. ic, ccceccssecchh ooteccrvarncecert Czibulka. 
7. Individuality, | 
Willard Alvord Mitchell. 
8. Conservatism in Evolution, 
Ernest Albee. 


Music 
March—Nibelungen...........escssscseovscees Richard Wagner. 
9. Degrees Conferred. 
10. Benediction. 
Music. 


THE DEGREES. 


At the conclusion of the speaking the following 
degrees were conferred by the president: 


DEGREES IN COURSE. 


The degree of A. B. on Earnest Albee, Willard Alvord 
Mitchell, Justus Newton Perrin, Jr., Xenophon Cassius 
Wheeler, George Lincoln Wheelock. 

The degree of Ph. B. on Henry Newton Bosworth, George 
Watson Roberts. 

The degree of C. E. on Frank Morse Button, James A. 
Macfie, Elbert C. Morgan, George C. Robinson, Harry B. 
Strong. 

The degree of A. B. in course was conferred on Hon. Dor- 
man B, Eaton of New York. 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


The degree of Civil Engineer on Volney Giles Barbour. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity on Rev. Warren Hall 
Landon, Rev. J. D. Kingsbury. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity ad ewndem on Rev. Francis 
B. Wheeler, D.D., President Geo. F. Hunting, D.D., of Alma 
College. 

The degree of Dector of Laws ad ewndem on Hon. Edward 
J. Phelps, LL.D., of Burlington, United States Minister at the 
Court of St. James. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEVER. 


Commencement day was very pleasantly closed by 
the customary reception given by President Buckham 
and the ladies of the faculty. The Billings Library 
was brilliantly illuminated for the occasion. Numerous 
floral pieces were arranged artistically upon the several 
reading tables, and added much to the beauty of the 
scene. The library was thronged with the friends of 
the University ; with alumni who were here renewing 
the acquaintances of their college days,and the pleasant 
smile with which they greeted every one told how 
much the hour was enjoyed, while the beauty and 
fashion was profusely represented by the presence of 
the ladies of Burlington. Choice music was furnished 
by the Howard Opera House orchestra and a very 
enjoyable evening was spent by all present, 


Science. 


RAPID RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


{From St. Paul Pioneer Press.] 


“ Just beyond this point, and eighty miles west of 
Minot, the traveler finds himself at what railroad men 
call ‘the front,’ or the end of the track of the extension 
which the Manitoba Railway Company is now making 
to Great Falls, Mont. To speak more accurately, this 
was the end of the track yesterday, but to-night that point 
will be five miles further westward, and by to-morrow 
yet five miles further. From Minot here the work has 
been in progress since the first week in April. From 
now on it is proposed to complete five miles of track 
each day, thus achieving the greatest feat ever attempted 
in the way of rapid railway construction. From here 
to Fort Buford the distance is a little over sixty miles, 
and it is the intention to have the road open to that 
point by July 1. Thence to Great Falls the distance 
is 403 miles, and trains will in all probability be run 
ning to that point before the middle of September. 


“Tt can readily be surmised that the accomplish- 
ment of this gigantic enterprise requires little less than 
an army of workers, and that-is what one finds here. 
The number of men now at work is 6600, and the 
number of teams 3000. With this force it is hardly to 
be wondered that the dirt is flying at a lively rate. 
From here to seventy miles beyond Fort Buford there 
is one unbroken series of graders’ camps. Fifty of 
these camps can be seen from one point some distance 
beyond White Earth. By June 1, between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 cubic yards of earth will have been taken 
out, and by the time Great Falls is reached the amount 
will aggregate not far from 10,000,000. On the Cana- 
dian Pacific, during the whole of last summer, the 
amount of earth handled was 6,700,000 cubic yards, 
and this was considered a remarkable piece of work. 
A few figures may serve to give a clearer conception of 
which is involved in the construction of five miles of 
railway track in one day. A rail is 30 feet long, and 
there are consequently 352 to the mile, or 1760 in every 
five miles. As each rail weighs 600 pounds, the 
amount of steel handled in one day aggregates 1,056,- 
000 pounds. It takes 2,640 ties to the mile or 13,200 
per day. Thirty-six 200 pound kegs of spikes are used 
to the mile. There are 32 spikers to every five miles of 
track, each man of whom drives 840 spikes a day, 
which, at the average of three blows to the spike, gives 
2,520 blows per man per day. A mile of rail takes 
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1,408 bolts, which are handled by fourteen bolters or 
503 each per day. ‘To avoid delays in the progress of 
construction by reason of rough country, it is the in- 
tention of the contractors to work five gangs of men in 
five hour reliefs during a portion of the time. Work 
will begin at 3 o’clock in the morning, and the darkness 
will be scattered by thousands of torches. 


“With such an army of men and teams at work. 
far from the centers of civilization, and in a totally un- 
productive country, it can be readily seen that the task 
of securing and distributing supplies is one of enor- 
mous magnitude. Indeed there is little doubt that 
greater executive ability is required in this than in al- 
most any other department of railway construction in 
the far West. Here at White Earth is, for the present, 
the headquarters of the supply train, consisting to-day 
of twenty cars filled with every conceivable thing neces- 
sary for man and beast. . There is grain, flour, canned 
goods of all sorts, butter, hams, sugar, wagons, har- 
ness, plows, boots and shoes, pipes and tobacco—in 
fact, nothing is lacking. Every day sees a big hole 
made in the stock, and every day sees the hole replen- 
ished by incoming trains. Day before yesterday 15,- 
000 bushels of oats were sent out by wagon and yes- 
terday 5000 bushels, all for distribution along the line 
for a distance of forty miles. From here on the trail 
along the line is marked by one continuous stream of 
freighters’ teams distributing supplies to the various 
camps. The other day a herd of 170 head of cattle 
was driven in and it seemed that there at least was 
enough meat for some time to come. A rapid circula- 
tion, however, showed that it would furnish only about 
ten pounds to the man. Already 250,000 pounds of 
flour and 500,000 bushels of oats have been purchased. 
Lovers of baked beans will learn with alarm that the 
supply of that luxury is about exhausted. A letter just 
received from one of the largest wholesale firms of St. 
Paul states that if the demand is to continue through- 
out the summer as large as it now is, it will be neces- 
sary to import from Europe. ‘They say they have now 
secured al! the beans that can be found in the United 
States, and that they have only enough to last this 
army here for two months. 


“ Another interesting feature of this train is the 
hospital cars, where the laborers suffering from disease 
or accident are cared for by a regular physician, assisted 
by several nurses, the expenses being met by a contri- 
bution of two cents a day from each laborer em- 
ployed.” 


The first street railway in America was completed 
in New York City in 1832. 
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HE other departments are interfered with inthis is sue 

to make room for the Commencement report. It 

has been our aim to give as full a report as possible of 
the Commencement Exercises, together with a full 
“Personal” column, that this number may offer some 
special attraction to the Alumni. The “Commencement 
Extra” which has been so often talked of has not yet 
appeared. Until it does, we must content ourselves 
with the present arrangement, begging indulgence for 
the delay of the issue. 


—O0——_. 


E notice with regret that dancing was not allowed 

at the President’s reception this year, in the Bil- 

lings Library. There was just enough dancing the 

last two years to make the occasion extremely pleasant 

both for those who danced and those who did not. It 

seemed to be a restraint rather than dignity that was 

added to the occasion Wednesday evening, by the ab- 

sence of a little dancing. May we not ask, why were we 
not allowed to dance? 


oO - 
HE attitude of athletics in college is one of certain 
progression. The students have supported more 
and better athletic organizations than in any previous 
year. The records of the various teams may not seem 
at first to substantiate these statements; but it must 


be remembered that base ball in this vicinity has 
taken a great leap the past year and it must take an 
unusually good college team to play with the profes- 
sionals hereabouts. It is not because our club is not 
so good as it was last year, but because the other teams 
have been so much better that we have not seemed to 
play as good ball as last year. The record of last fall’s 
foot-ball team standing alone is about as poor as it 
could wellbe. But when it is remembered that this 
was the first and only time that the U. V. M. has sup- 
ported a college team, and that this was the first attempt 
at playing by the Rugby rules, better results could 
not well have been expected. It is just this experience 
of getting badly beaten that will do us the most good, if 
we only keep up our courage and continue to work. It 
takes experience to support and manage college teams 
successfully and we must be contented with the lessons 
in experience which we still have to learn. It goes 
without saying that we are very much embarrassed by the 
want of a gymnasium, but it is possible to overbalance 
this in a measure by more earnest endeavor and 
by more constant work. The managers of next 
year’s teams should have been elected already. The 
people about here are beginning to learn what it is to 
play ball, and we have something to do to keep up with 
the times. 


——_o—-——. 


HE absence of anything of the nature of Class Day 
from our commencement week exercises is a con- 
spicuous want. We understand that a movement is al- 
ready on foot for inaugurating something of the kind 
another year. The class of ’88 has been instrumental 
in the introduction of several new customs to the U. VY. 
M., and it is to be hoped that she may also establish a 
Class Day, which shall be a precedent for all classes to 
come. 


O 


HE American Institute of Instruction, which is to 

_ hold its annual session at Burlington, from July 

5 to July 8, is one of the oldest organizations of the 
kind in the country and was probably the nucleus of 
the summer school idea which has taken so many and 
varied forms at the present day. It was organized by 
a small body of teachers who met in Boston on March 
15, 1830, “ to consider the expediency of forming a per- 
manent association the aims and efforts of which should . 
be to awaken the public mind to the importance of pop- 
ular education.” If this be the aim of. the institute at 
present it would seem that the programme for next 
week’s course was open to criticism. The announce- 
ment of the various excursions upon the lake and else- 
where for the afternoon suggests that it is the purpose 
to combine pleasure with improvement and also inti- 
mates that the delegates are supposed to come for love 
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of the cause or for recreation, or for both, and that they 
come at their own expense. A proper interest in one’s 
work is commendable, but it seems almost too much to 
ask or expect the poorly paid teacher, immediately after 
the conclusion of the hardest term of the year, to volun- 
tarily attend at his own expense a convention which is 
almost wholly devoted to the discussion of subjects in- 
timately connected with the routine of every day school 
life. If the State requires improvement in instruction 
and methods of instruction, let her demand it and pay 
for it. Patriotism is well and love of profession is 
well, but it seems as though it were perverting both 
and were a sacrifice of both time and money for the 
teacher thus to carry the work of the term into the va 
cation and occupy the time that is given for rest, recrea- 
tion and self improvement to discussion of questions 
which are closely related to the school and the improve 
ment of the school, and have little relavence to the per- 
sonal improvement and elevation of the teacher. 

The treatment of such questions ought to be re- 
quired by the State and paid for by the State. Ifthe 
teachers wish to unite for mutual benefit and improve- 
ment, nothing could be better than some such plan 
as this. Only let there be lectures by the greatest 
and wide knownspeakers of the day, and these too upon 
bru3d and general topics, and something which will 
arouse and stimulate the mind of the over-worked 
teacher and not keep her atttention continually upon 
the every day scenes of the school room. 

The American Institute of Instruction should be 
the occasion of bringing together the best talent which 
the country affords—and its programme should repre- 
sent the highest types of excellence in literature, 
science and art that it has been possible to attain 
through the best methods of education. 

By thus illustrating methods rather than by dis- 
cussing them the public would be more thoroughly 
awakened to the “importance of education,” and the 
teacher would feel better paid for the expenditure of 
time and money. 


The first prizes for doubles in the tournament on 
the grounds of the New Haven Tennis Club are beauti- 
ful cut glass punch bowls in elegant old gold plush cases 
The prize in the singles is a handsome solid pitcher, 
valued at $150. It must be won three times before it 
becomes the property of anyone. 


The young orator began his first great effort as 
follows: ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, I-I-I feel-feel, ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel-feel Oh, ladies and gentlemen if 
there were only a window in my heart you could see 
the feeling which agitates me!” A wiry urchin in the 
audience: “ Wouldn’t a pane in your stomach do?” 


Stledival Htems. 


DDI 


The midsummer month is close at hand and the 
time is rapidly approaching when the illustrious and 
accomplished Class of ’87 will be passing out from the 
walls of its Alma Mater. Never was our University 
blessed with brighter men and never before did they 
more justly merit the name “students.” Few events 
have occurred to mar the pleasantness of our associa- 
tions and it is with pride and congratulation that we 
record the fact that harmony pervades the atmosphere 
of this institution. 


Early in March we came together, a class of nearly 
two hundred earnest and hopeful men. It was not 
long before we became acquainted, and soon little 
eroups could be seen in different parts of the house, 
the street, and places of amusement, engaged in dis- 
cussing that all absorbing topic, the Class Election. It 
was very evident that there would be as in former 
years two principal parties, and the aspirants for class 
honors were hard at work with the new members, set- . 
ting forth the justice of their cause and condemning 
the wickedness and selfishness of the opposite faction, 
showing that even in a medical student’s life wire pull- 
ing and political intrigue can find its proper foothold. 
The eventful day arrived, found one party unprepared 
and the nominations of their opponents were but a 
prelude to their election. The stormy scenes which 
followed during the next few weeks need hardly be 
mentioned as they served but to widen the breach and 
give to several members pugilistically inelined an op- 
portunity of making promises which in calmer moments 
they would never fulfill. Finally the suggestions of 
our worthy Dean and a ballot to sustain the election 
succeeded in adjusting matters, and thereafter politics 
was laid aside and became subservient to a greater ob- 
ject—the acquisition of medical knowledge. 


With ardor and determination these studies were 
undertaken and the fact was often noted with pleasure 
by our energetic corps of instructors. From Anatomy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica, Chemistry, Obstetrics, 
Surgery, and Practice, we learned the beautiful con- 
struction, functions, and the various changes which 
take place in the human subject during its stages of 
birth, growth, development, maturity, reproduction, 
decline and death; the complicated functions of the 
different organs and their dependence upon each other 
in maintaining life were duly impressed upon us by the 
frequent sacrifices offered up to our patron Hsculapius ; 
and while we regret the necessity of bringing to an un- 
timely end those innocent felines, we are consoled by 
the belief that their shades have long since joined that 
mystic band of midnight warblers which lines the 
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fences and house tops in the celestial world where 
brick bats and shot guns are unknown. 


Already the graduate can be distinguished from the 
more light-hearted and frivolous freshman; he has cast 
aside the cane (unless he suffers from the metastatic 
influence of the mumps); his moustache no longer re- 
ceives its customary coat of brilliantine; his bowed 
head, thoughtful look, and earnest conversation, shows 
that he has paid much attention to the classification of 
bacteria and micrococci and despairs of ever learning 


the composition and formule of the compound ethers , | 


while his bewildered appearance as he takes his seat in 
the lecture room shows that he has had a struggle with 
Morpheus the night before in which he was not a victor, 
Necessity compels the medical student above all others 
to store away in the various ganglionic centers of his 
cerebrum a vast amount of information in an incredibly 
short time, and from his tendency at the end of the 
term to “cram” and burn the midnight oil, the natural 
order of things is often reversed—night is turned into 
day. Visions of the Green Room are ever flitting be- 
fore his eyes, and its imagined terrors loom as high as 
mountains. As the examination draws nearer a sense 
of supreme ignorance dawns upon his mind and his 
thoughts, wandering over the whole subject from the 
corpus callosum to the dorsalis pedis, chase each other 
in chaotic confusion along the various fibres of his en- 
cephalon. A marked change, however, is wrought by 
the-examination returns; the glad news that he is an 
M. D. is hailed with delight, and amid the confusion of 
congratulations and handshaking, a suggestion to ad- 
journ to a suitable locality for comparing notes is 
received with favor, and there, over an abundance of the 
liquid joy the innate loquacity of many a taciturn youth 
bursts forth into a fountain of eloquence and reveals 
the hidden treasures of his well stored mind. 


And now to conclude we wish to the Class of ’87 
who have labored so long and diligently in this useful 
field of knowledge a happy commencement, and an 
abundance of success in practicing the healing art. 
May your patients be many and of that class who are 
willing to pay largely and often for successful treat. 
ment ; and may the candidates for immortality seldom 
knock at your door. Let your aims be ever upward, 
for success is perched upon the banner of every earnest 
worker. 


“To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Adieu. 
Historian ’87. 


The founder of the new Clark University at Wor- 
cester has given another million to the institution. 


Personals. 


eee 


38. Rev. Rufus Case, A. M., formerly a Congre- 
gational clergyman at Jaffrey, N. H., died recently. 


‘42. The following was necessarily omitted from 
last issue: “William Almon Wheeler, A.M., LL.D., was 
born in Malone, N. Y., June 30, 1819, and passed 
quietly and peacefully away at his native home June 4, 
1887. He was the first and only one of his immediate 
family who became distinguished. His father was born 
at Highgate, Vt., took a partial course in this Univer- 
sity, opened a law office at Malone, N. Y., and died 
when young Wheeler was but eight years old. Having 
been thus left with his mother and two sisters without 
means of support save by their own exertions, Mr. 
Wheeler became a self-made man, one of those who 
were especially destined to accomplish a great work 
but who are rapidly disappearing from the scenes of 
active life. In 1838 he entered the University of Ver- 
mont, and spent two years, having among his class- 
mates Judge Dougherty of Montreal, Judge Hale of 
New York, Horace Hatch, M.D., of Washington, D. C., 
Hon. John A. Kassons, ex-Minister to Austria, of 
Washington, D. C., Alonzo B. Rich, D.D., and Francis 
B. Wheeler, D. D., Congregational clergymen, and 
Frederick M. Van Sicklen, a merchant of this city. 
Mr. Wheeler was almost continually in office of a 
public or private nature from the time he was a law 
student until he left the vice-presidency on the 4th of 
March, 1881. As a lawyer he was the equal of most of 
the judges before whom he practiced. In business life, 
as banker and railroad manager, he was sound, able 
and highly successful. As a legislator he was far-see- 
ing, wise and thoroughly patriotic. As a presiding 
officer he was firm, courteous, clear-headed and one 
from whose parliamentary decisions appeal was rare, 
Mr. Wheeler received honorary degrees from the 
University of Vermont, and was one of the few not 
finishing the regular course upon whom the College 
afterwards conferred the degree of A. B. in course. 
He was a sincere Christian and spent nearly his whole 
wealth in charity. 

45. Rev. John G. Hale, formerly pastor at Ches- 
ter, Poultney and other Vermont towns, but now prin- 
cipal of Bellevue academy at Lugonia, Cal., was in 
attendance at commencement, and officiated as chaplain 
at the Phi Beta Kappa celebration. 


59. Hon. J. I. Gilbert of Malone delivered the 
address at the centennial of the Rutland county gram- 
mar school at Castleton. 

61. Rey. J. P. Demeritt is a Congregational 
clergyman at Hooksett, Mass. 
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63. Capt. H. C. Parsons of Natural Bridge, Va., 
president of the Ohio and Northwestern railroad, for- 
merly of St. Albans, has been selected by the editor of 
the Century to write the forthcoming article on Farns- 
worth’s great cavalry charge at Gettysburg. Capt. 
Parsons commanded a squadron of the First Vermont 
cavalry, and was badly wounded in the charge.—/’ree 
Press. 

64. Prof. Oscar Atwood has been compelled to 
retire from the principalship of the Rutland graded 
school, owing to a painful affection of the eyes which 
has been troubling him for some time. It is under- 
stood that he will spend some time in traveling. 

70. Geo. A. Barrett, A. M., Ph. B., formerly of 
Schenectady, N. Y., is now pastor of the Methodist 
church at Plattsburgh. 

70. Rev. C. H. Dunton, D.D., and wife, of Poult- 
ney, are in town attending commencement exercises. 
Mr. Dunton is the principal of Troy conference academy 
which has just closed the most successful year in its his- 
tory, entirely due to the efforts of its capable principal 
and his corps of instructors.—/7ree Press. 


75. Rev. A. B. Clark is an Episcopal clergyman 
at Schuylerville, N. Y. 

75. Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, late of Andover 
Theological Seminary, has been called to the chair of 
Greek at Bowdoin College. 

76. KR. B. Griffin, formerly chemist for a large 
firm in Providence, is now located at 103 Milk street, 
Boston. 

78. Dr. James H. King, whose death took place 
recently at Rutland, was a.graduate of the U. V. M. in 
the class of 1878. He received his degree of M. D. 
from Harvard University in 1882. His home before 
entering college was at Benson, Vt. He was a man of 
fine spirit and character, and will be fen missed by 
the community. 

79. Prof. John Dewey has a very able article in 
the Andover Review for June upon “Ethics and 
Physical Science.” Concerning Prof. Dewey’s text. 
book of Psychology, the New York Independent, in a 
two column review, remarks: “We are disposed to 
believe that this book, with that of Professor Bowne, 
marks the beginning of a new era, if not in the study 
at least in the exposition of psychology in this country. 
It is certainly an important work; but the philosophy 
with which it is pregnant will, when it is brought forth, 
be of even more importance.” 


79. C. KE. Mitchell, who entered the U. V. M. with 
the class of ’79, is in business in Aspen, Col. 


81. Arthur Hill is teaching in a private school in 
New York city. 
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82. H.S. Clark was married, June 9, to Miss 
Marion L. Wilson of St. Albans. W.H. Hopkins, ’85, 
and Geo. C. Stevens, ’88, were present as ushers. 


82. Isham, ’82, and Cooley and Isham, ’86, are at 
work on a new railroad being built through the Pan 
Handle of Texas Their address is Mobeetie, Wheeler 
county. 


82. H.A. Storrs left New York city June 2, for 
Pomona, Los Angeles county, Cal., to accept a situation 
as civil engineer of “the Pomona land and water com- 
pany.” 


83. C. E. McChesney, principal of the High 
school at Patterson, N. J., expects to spend the sum- — 
mer abroad. 


84. C. B. Tarbell has obtained a position with the 
Northern Pacific railroad for the summer. 


85. G. H. Howard is stenographer for Kingan 
& Co. of Indianapolis, the next to largest pork packing 
establishment in the world. 


86. FF. K. Graves was married June 14 to Miss 
Eva Wyman of Waterbury. Mr. Graves is principal of 
Union Free school, Essex, N. Y., and has been engaeee 
for another year. 


86. Jed S. Lane is resident engineer of the Min- 
neapolis, Sault Ste. Marie and Atlantic railroad, and is 
located ten miles north of Scott’s Point, Lake Michigan. 
His address is Manbinway, Mich. 


86. W. M. Reed is in business with his brother : 
at Leadville, Col. 


86. Will Shaw has secured a job for the summer 
as civil engineer on a railroad in Michigan. 


87. O. F. Davis, formerly of ’87, has closed a suc- 
cessful year as principal of the High school at Chester, ° 
Vt., and has been engaged for next fall. - 


’87. Willard A. Mitchell, A. B., will stay in the 
Billings Library during the next year to take part in 
making out the new card catalogue. He will also con- 
tinue the work of assistant librarian. 


88. I’. M. Corse expects to remain in the city 
this summer and to devote himself exclusively to music. 


88. A. L. Janes expects to enter the class of ’89 
at Dartmouth next fall. He is now at St. Paul, Minn. 


’88. F.E. McLaughlin has a position with the 
Vermont Marble company, Rutland, Vt. 


88. OC. W. Safford has been engaged as principal 
of Hinesburgh academy for the ensuing year. 


89. Will Tutherly has just passed a very fine 
examination for admission to the United States Military 
academy at West Point. 


The following are the delegates who will represent 
the U. V. M. at Mr. Moody’ s summer school this 
month: Day, ’88, Powell, ’89, Ferrin, Parsons and ' 
Wilbur, ’90. 

Want of space forbids our publishing several other 
personals, including a list of the Alumni in attendance 
at commencement. 
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Zarals. 


eee eee 


Examinations. 

But no annuals! , 

The trees in front of the Aienet killed by gas 
escaping from the pipes, are being removed. 


President Buckham attended the commencement of 
the Andover Theological seminary, being one of the 
board of examiners. 


Prof. George Moore of Andover Theological semin- 


ary, who is to address the college Y. M. C. A,, is in 
town, the guest of the President. 


Gilbert and Powell, ’89, have gone to Saxton’s 
River to be present at the graduating exercises of the 
Vermont Academy. 


Prof. Emerson has been called to Fall River, Mass. 
by the sudden death of his father-in-law, Rev. Dr. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock. Dr. Hitchcock was president of 
the Union Theological seminary of New York city. 


At the Congregational State convention held at 
Swanton, President Buckham was chosen as one of the 
committee on Vermont churches, and also the commit- 
tee on Divorce and Family, and Prof. Deering as one 
of the Sunday School committee. 


At the meeting of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Vermont intercollegiate base ball league, the disputed 
game between Middlebury and U. V. M. was decided 
to have been won by the latter by a score of 15 to 8. 
This gives U. V. M. the second place in the league, 
Northfield holding the championship and Middlebury 
being third. 

The Freshman nine went to St. Johnsbury last 
Friday and played the academy nine. They were 
beaten by a score of 19 to 15, but won a game from them 
the following day, the score standing 14 to 10. The first 
game was played under rules to which the Freshmen 
were not accustomed, which accounts at least in part 
for their defeat. The practice game, played on the 
campus between the Freshman nine and St. Joseph’s 
college, was called at the end of the fifth inning, the 
score standing 11 to 6 in favor of the Freshmen. 
George and Harmon Graves, the battery, and Smith 
and Ferrin got in some good work. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet at 
Burlington, July 5-8, 1887. Meetings will be held 
morning and evening at the Howard Opera House, 
and the afternoons will be devoted to excursions. 
Lectures and addyesses will be delivered by many 
prominent men. A reception will be tendered the 
members of the Institute at the Billings library. 


The committee on the commencement boat ride, 
Bosworth, Macfie, Roberts, ’87; Williams, Woodbury, 
88, announce arrangements completed and the sub- 
scription list filling up. The party will take the Ver- 
mont at 5.30 P. M. and go to Plattsburgh and Rouses 
Point by way of the islands, making the latter place soon 
after dusk, giving the party an opportunity to en- 
joy the fine scenery along the route. Supper will 
be served at the Windsor Hotel, one of the finest 
hotels in Northern New York. The boat will reach 
Burlington a little after midnight. At this time all 
who desire can land, and those wishing to have a longer 
ride and dance will have an opportunity, as the boat 
will leave the wharf again and return at 3 o'clock. The 
Howard Opera House orchestra will accompany the 
excursion, giving a concert between, Burlington and 
Plattsburgh and furnishing music for dancing on the 
return trip. 

The following will be the exercises of the eighty- 
third commencement of the University : 

SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1887. 
3.00 P. M. Baccalaureate discourse by the President. 


730 P.M. Anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Address. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 


Annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Senior lecture room. 


9.00 A. M. 


10.00 A.M. Meeting of alumni at college chapel. 
3.00 P. M. Celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
College Street Church. Oration by Dorman B. 
Eaton, LL. D., of New York city. 
8.00 P. M. Junior Exhibiton. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 
11.00 A. M. Orations of graduating class and conferring of 
: degrees. 
2.00 P. M. Corporation dinner at the Van Ness House. 
8.00 P. M. Commencement levee at Billings Library. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30. 
9.00 A.M. Examinations for admission to the University at 


the college rooms. 
THE BALL GAMES. 

The return game with Norwich University was play- 
ed at Northfield, June 4th. The U. V. M. nine soon 
found with their lack of practice they were no match 
for the Northfields, who had practiced on the average 
fully two hours daily, excelling especially in their hard 
hitting and base running. The following is the score : 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY. | U.evVe BM. 

AUB. RR. 1B. 20. A Be a et Be EOL Ase Bi, 

Way, 3b........ GirScti: F 0) werd Z.H.Johnson,p. go Taro ia 
Robbins, p.....6 5 38 O 6 1 (Draper, if......5 1 2 1 0 2 
Hassom, 2b..... 6 4 5 38 4 4 }Hackett, c..... fo oi noha Lie Fo 
Juckett, C..-..- Gut & th VLONPartiam. rr.s. 25) ).0)68. 1. a © 0 
Palmer.cf......6 1 38 0 0 1 |Macomber,ss...8 1 0 0 0 1 
Terrill, 1D...... 6 0 8 10 O 1 |Graves,3b.....4 0 0 1 1 8 
ALBLINy Mites. c, Oya 4r0ed sods as OMIMEN, Ihe, be Boe. A 
Shaw, rf.....- e.Oy pol coe es On O Ferrin, Pees ee URL. il oe e 
Ty. ee 403, er 2, By Ot Mlanders, ofec..4\ 1 - “1 “1 99h 0 
Total........80 23 23 27 15 7| Total,....... 38 6 10 & 18 i 

INNINGS 1283456789 

NOV OVIGIE: coer cUne sve don SENG er macbh Wel suclewe wens 203 53 00 8 1—2 
Ue Va ies cde eas FRR ies Oe GS 5.01 6 
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Earned runs—Norwich, 11; U. V. M., 1. Two-base hits—Robbins, 1 ; 
Hackett, 2. Three-base hits—Robbins, 2. Passed balls—Juckett, 3; 
Hackett, 1. First base on balls—by Robbins, 1. Struck out by Robbins, 
4; by Johnson, 6. Umpire—Cross. Scorers—Haywood and Day. 


The last of the league games was played at Athletic 
park between Middlebury and U. V. M., Friday, June 
10. The weather was very favorable and some fine 
playing was done during the game. The home team 
showed the effects of even the slight practice that they 
had been taking, Johnson, Hackett and Ferrin making 
some very good plays. The game resulted .in favor 


of the U. V. M. Score 9 to 4. 
U. V. M. { MIDDLEBURY. 

A.B. R. P.O. A. E,| (A.B. RoeP. Oana Ee 
EH. Johnson, pse.o) 3) i 10 pel ROSS, De aeceeeecmeeo mie roe 9) 10 
DTAVELsel teem err His 20) ON DOUCTASS Mt. vectee 40 Sele dO 
bE Meant Obosoousad 5 8 32 Se Owen, Worceancascvec ah (ABE 
TEMES Bo 55oge Wy OW OO OMIDEREN A 2Das canon ond A510 24 a0 aS 
SpilthyelDeeeecss 5 el Oe aly CLL EG 88 A CLb eet 4° AAD =n0: (0 
INOLLIN  2O meses Be Dae omeleClITts (90) uC Sencar 4 a0 es Oe Pe 
Graves, 8b.......... 50m oe 2” oIMcCarty nob ecee wy Ow 
HMiander, iC.lesccti. 5 ee 0s pel tO et SVALGOMS aisteteteesinceis Gh ih OG 8} 
Macomber, S.S...... Bt 0 Oe 4 ClaricwSistenandecsss 4 Fel 82 Te ee 
MOtalar sss: 45) 9127 =20) 10 Werotal mere ctee ae EEG ay Sil 


Earned runs—U. V. M., 3; Middlebury, 1. Two-base hits—Draper and 
Ross. Passed balis—Hackett, 3; Clift, 2. First base on balls by Johnson; 
2. Struck out by Johnson, 5: by Ross, 3. Double plays—Ferrin to Smith’ 
Douglass to Davey; Clark to Owen. Umpire—Gilbert, ’89. Time of game— 
two hours and 20 minutes. Scorers—Day and Allen. 


Gxchanges. 


Of the 183 candidates for admission to West Point, 
106 were successful. 


Union College graduates 32 men. 

One hundred and twenty Indians are attending 
Hampdon University, Va. 

The annual expenditure of Harvard is $620,000, 
and of Yale but $200,000. 


Princeton’s new triennial catalogue in Latin is out 
and contains the names of over six thousand graduates. 

The Senior class of Princeton will plant an ivy slip 
presented to them by Mrs. Cleveland. 


Exeter defeated Andover in both singles and 
doubles at their annual tennis tournament. 


The Faculty of Dartmouth have forbidden the 
students to attend the Unitarian church. 


It is authoritatively stated that the Cambridge 
crew will cross the waters if the sum of £600 is raised. 
There was an attempt to raise the sum from the various 
colleges, but as this attempt proved futile, a personal 
subscription paper has been started. 


President John F. Beach of Weslevan University 
having declined to resign his office, the trustees have 
declared the office vacant by a vote of 24 to 4. Prof. 
Van Vleck was elected president pro tem. A committee 
of seven trustees were appointed to select the new 
president. 


Silence never shows itself to so great an advantage | 
as when it.is made the reply to calumny and defama- 
tion. provided that we give no just occasion for them.— 
He. 


The 17 Japanese students in the University and 
High School at Ann Arbor, Mich., have a society all 
their own. They call it Bungakukai. One has been 
ejected, lately, on account of dissipation and gone to 
Columbia.— ZZ. ; 


THE ROSENGARTEN. 


At evening, when the sun has gone to rest, 
When Botzen’s vale has lost each lingering ray, 
The lovely Rosengarten’s golden crest 
Still keeps the gladness of departed day. | 


Its.face, illumined by the after-glow, f 
Sheds a soft light upon the darkened vale ; 

The sun, though lost to all the town below, 
Still holds the lofty mountain in its pale. 


So, when the day of early joy shall fade, 
If still we keep a cheerful after-glow, 
Then will youth’s memories pierce the growing shade, 
And from that light our lives the brighter grow. 
—Nassau Ltt. 


READY FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


I’m filled with the learning of ages ; 
I can translate Homer at sight ; 

I scan the metre heroic, 
Like a gentleman erudite. 


I extract the root of a number 
Without anesthetics or pain ; 

I know the great ones of story, 
From Adam way down to Kissane. 


I can tell the date of Rameses, 
And I know when Anthony died ; 
I think I might write in Latin, 
And mayhap in Greek if I tried. 


And if the college professors 
Consider this far from enough, 
I’ve got a great store of knowledge 
Preserved on the back of my cuff. 
—New York World. 
Now doth the April bobolink 
Bobble all the day ; 
Now doth the festive sprinkler sprink 
Up and down the way. 
And the enterprising maiden 
Mends her Saratoga trunks, 
And the dudelet takes his overcoat, 
And hies him to his ‘‘ Unc’s.”— Hz. 


A freshman with head very wique 
Smoked a pipe full of ancient perique 
He grew pale as a ghost, 
Leaned against a lamp-post, 
And collapsed with a horrible shrique. 


—Ha. 
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SILK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
[Job los,} different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPECIAL :— 
We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 
in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. J. JOHNSON, 604 STH AVE., REW YORK, 


meso 7ON STORE! 


— THE 


[_EADING [)RY GOODS FI OUSE 


IN 


BURLINGTON, 


Makes a Specialty of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, which 
are retailed at wholesale prices. 


Worth $1.00. 
Regular price GO Cents. 
Good value at $2.50. 


White Laundried Shirts at 75 Cents, 
Unlaundried Shirts at 42 Cents, 
Bicycle Shirts at $1.75, 


COLLARS, 
CUFFS, 

HOSIERY, 

UMBRELLAS, 


NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS. 


We Guarantee our Goods and Prices. 


MeO, McLAREN & CO. 


Successors to M. D. COOK, 


57 AND 59 CHURCH STREET. 


BURLINGTON SHIRT COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


Shirts, Collars and Cutts, 


CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Orrice, 103 Sr. Pavur Sr., Faorory, 143 Corteer S8r. 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


Io Fe NOPE exe | 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


——- IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioer. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGH A. HALL. 


J. M. ISHAM, 
TAILOR, 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


YAN NESS AND AMERICAN 
HAD TE Wass y 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


The ‘‘ Van Ness Houser” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 
the House. 


H. N. CLARK, 
Clerk. 


L. 8. DREW, 


Manager. 


U. A. WOODBURY, 
Proprietor. 


Vill 
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Acid Phosphate 


—— FOR) —— 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXMAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia. potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of ali schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 

: ee is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
ody. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousnrss, etc., and he reports it. has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


**T prescribed 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 
Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘*I have used it in cases of 


impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system 1s affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


L[nvigorating, Strengthening, 
Flealthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R.L 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W. B. McKILOTES 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groce 


IN THE STATE. 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


7k © AIS das 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


i Food 


<<! | Ay) = 
Tera ts ano INVA 


~[¢ <1 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby zs not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is alsoa 
Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dyspzpsia. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drurgists—25c., 50c., $1 . 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Nilsson, “The Tailor.” 
FINE TAILORING A SPECIALTY, 


PRICES REASONABLE. 
SPECIAL PRICES TO STUDENTS. 


Sr AL CUCK’S 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 
IS FIRST-CLASS. 


Class Suppers and Stadents Spreads a Specialty, 


EK. H. SHATTUCK, -CHURCH ST. 


P. H McMAHON, 


VONSORTAL + ARLIST, 


No. 36 Church Street. 
Pe Lotton Tronser - Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 

Price, 

D. Send 
ircular. The best Present you c 

nh Ke Sole Wholesale 


Be ap to original shape. 
2.5 AGENTS WANTE 


7 make to any gentleman. 
Agents in the United States, 


al] G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


( a 32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pee SO IC CEL 


—— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


CLOTHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 
Stock of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


TPOPvIMIAR PRICES. 


POP & PHASH, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. 


NR WV Oe 3! 


PL INNS sell TCT, 


——— DEALER IN 


YOUNG MEN’S FINE OUTFITTINGS. 


WHITE SHIRTS, 
FANCY SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 


NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
Light Shades, for Young Men. 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Etc. 


HENRY R. HILL, 


NO. 11 CHURCH ST., 


iv Kendal ARG) drei hG 1 DY 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


B. TURK & BRO. 


The Leading Clothiers. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


— DURING THEIR SEASON. ——— 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 
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SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


py ter 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Galata, Ddouthern, Eastern and Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 


Shipping Lumber ip Boston ip Bond or Duty Paid. 


feciities for suppiying the Teauisive stationery —inacer vee eaonane | SUHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER GUT 10 ORDER. 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved : 


eards and fine stalionery for any purpose. We are prepared = 
graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at ishert noGoaty re 


FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
189 College Street. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 


Tonawanda, N. Y.., 


and East Saginaw, Mich. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
prepersun of mere 

an One Hundre . 
Thousand Canine for patents in BOSTON OFFICE: 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 


to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 1 7 ' 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi+ M as 0 n 5B U | | di n N 0 ‘ | b a rt S 
id unequaled and their facilities are unsur- , bd 3 . 
assed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
orearines! pei by mee are ren I 

atents obtaine rou, unn &Co.are notice . 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has NEW YORK OFFICE: 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
Shin large 4 splendidly illustrated 

is large and splendi ustrated newspaper 

REKLY 


is published W. at $3.00 « year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper dsvayedto science, 82, \ K ] all Street 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an ° 


other departments of industrial progress, pub- 

lished in any country. It contains the names of 

all patentees and title of every invention patented 

each week. Try it four months for one dollar.: 

Boe by ses eorpees . ~ alimions , 

you have an invention patent wri 

unn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 
1 Broadway, New York. 4 

Handbook about patents mailed free, f 
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MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, iG M.; D: ‘D., Burlington, Vt., President. J. HENRY JACKSON, A. M., M. D., Te Yt., Professor of Puysiclogy 


JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D. , New York Cit, 
oF Medical Misridenee. : Ys Emeritus Professor i Hospitae Anatomy ; Consulting Surgeon to Mary Fletcher 
| Asi ALKING, A.M, M.D, » Washin ton, Dz C. , Professor 0 J. W. WRIGHT, <M.’ D. ew York, Professor ot ine ria les and - 
ny Diseases of Women.» a : Obstetrics ie ‘practice of Surgery. is 2 : 


' A, P. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlington; Vt., Professor of the Theory and | WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. aie University of Van, ‘Professor of General 
- Practice of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Lae and Special Anatomy. 


‘RUDOLPH A, WHITTHAUS, A. M., M. D., , New York cit J, HAYDEN WOODWARD, M. D., Burlin ton, Vt., ‘Professor of ‘Materta 
anaes and Toxicology. He oT Delecrae ied ‘Medica and Therapeutics. ei Beak Ri ERS 


"PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS : 


peeve Ww. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City. Professor ot Diseases of | A. L. RANNEY, M. D. : 
eae pan wien aaa Fenotal Disthecs i | re ANNE ae M. Da New York ity, Propsesey of Diseases of Mind 
ee ore oe a hea M. D., Brandon, Vt.,. ‘Professor of the Surgical ‘Dis- Ae L. BURNAP, Esq., Burlington, Vt., Professor ot Medical Juris- 
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: - HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE. —The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its ceinenoaieas pitino) is: aeheass on clinical iigieaon during the ses | 
hi | sion, The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these regular clinic 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical ee of the University. 
LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJ ECTS. —These lectures, by peentioniet 9 well known as A evened, authorities in thetr ‘particular ele 
will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 
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MED y Professor nell, on Wednesday during | : 
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"CLINIC FOR DISEASES Or NERVOUS ae by Professor Haney, CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. 
during hiscourse. its | CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. . 


‘THE PRELIMINARY TERM, caaheaeians of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and a surgery, will pees on 


tie first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March. first, following, Fee, $30.00, 
_ THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of Mareh, each year, and dra ans twenty weeks, This course wil consist of 


from five to six lectures daily, in the Various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION : 


| MATRICULATION. PH LA whe se ne a COON 
i FEES FOR THE FULL couRsE OF. LECTURES, bral all the Profesor, = tsa non Gale AOR 
| _ GRADUATION FEE, SiGe een: ma mA sa RU eibantg aa ee cemnODes 


Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. The tickets are to: be taken out A the beginning of the session. | 

Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matrictilation fee and 
$40.00. Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medical 
school, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 GRADUATES of this 

school are admitted without : fees ‘GRADUATES of Other regular schools and Resieareas Students are admitted on peu ticket by paying the 
matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates, : 


® For further particulars and Circulars, pelle Sp to Hie Dean, 


"Professor A. P. GRiNNEL M.D. 
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sake its completion, 
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ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
for three years becomes incontestable. 


W. H. 8S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


TEACHERS WANTED! ‘rent aot 
Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 
form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
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BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. 
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General Ziterature. 

The Editorsin chargeof this department will be peased to receive 
from the students essays on literary, social, religious and politicaltopics 
short stories, poetry, articles on College life, customs, games, and com- 
munications on any matter of interest. Contributions shoud be sent, 
in without failtendays before the publication of the issue in which they 
areto appear. Nothing of a partisan character admitted. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE U. ‘Y. M. 
AO BS Gs 


We have recently seen at the library certain early 
documents which must interest every son of the Univer- 
sity. The first is a ball ticket of the year 1806. It is of 
the size of a postal card, and is nearly filled with a 
neat picture of the college building of that day then 
just finished and a matter of some pride to both college 
men and the citizens of Burlington. From the top of 
the tower, above the weather vane, floats the legend, 
“Commencement Ball.” Upon an oval, covering the 
centre of the building, is the following inscription : 

Burlington, August 20th, 1806. 
Miss is invited to attend 
at L. Kings Assembly Room, at 5 o'clock, this even- 
ing. 
I. H. Chapin, 


C. F. Pomeroy, 


G. Child, J. L. Sawyer, 


Managers. 


EH. C. Gross, J. Strong. 
Tickets to be left at the Door. 


The second document is an invitation to a like fes- 
tivity, and is of the same size as the foregoing, but 
printed on a piece of fine book paper, 4$ by 8 inches, 
and enclosed within a waved border. 


CoMMENCEMENT BALL. 


The class of graduates present their compliments 
to M and solicit their attendance at 


Mr. N. Hayes’ Assembly Room, on Wednesday next, 


at 6 o'clock, P. M. 


B. F. BAILEY, J. C. MAECK, 


ManaGErs. 
G. Y. HARRINGTON. 
Bururyeron, Aug. 10, 1818. 


The third is a handsomely engraved ticket, admit- 
ting to the “ Botanical Lectures by Wm. Paddock, M. 
D.” Dr. Paddock was Professor of Botany and Mate- 
ria Medica from 1821 to 1824. The ticket consists of 
two pictures placed one above the other, and both 
crowded with symbols. In the upper one the sun is 


— 


N. DODGE, 


seen rising above, and dispelling a mass of clouds, 
while at the top of the picture appears the symbol of 
the Trinity, surrounded by an effulgence which seems 
to emanate from the symbol itself. This picture car- 
ries the legend, engraved across its face : 

‘¢The Book of Nature spread abroad, 

In ev’ry part proclaims a God.” 

The lower half contains a house, flowers, clouds 
and trees, under one of which is seated a man who 
seems to be admiring a handful of fresh flowers. The 
four seasons are also indicated, besides certain other 
matters which the present writer is unable to expound. 
At the base is the sentence, “The Wilderness shall 
Bud and Blossom as the Rose.” One may safely infer 
from the symbols, as well as the sentences, upon the 
card, that the science of Professor Paddock was the 
reverse of atheistic. It seems that his lectures were 
attended by other than University students, as the 
card before usis good for the admittance of “ Dr. Rus- 
sell or one of his family.” Here, then, is a precedent 
for the admission of women to the University lectures 
and classes, dating from 1821. 

The above interesting papers were kindly given to 
the University by Mrs. Morillo Noyes, now of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TRANSLATION OF CLASSIC HEXAMETERS. 
LAST PAPER. 
The change from Homer to Vergil is like the 
change from camp to court, or from the Greek hills, 
uplifted between the rival blues of sea and sky, to the 
streets and palaces by the sluggish Tiber. Vergil has 
an elegance not found in Homer, which might offset 
his lack of the Homeric simplicity, if the elegance were 
not sometimes attended by an artificial quality that 
Homer is wholly free from. It must not be forgotten 
that the language in which Vergil wrote was not the 
equal of that which was at Homer’s disposal. For 
poetic uses the Latin is probably inferior to all of its 
descendants, except the French; while the Greek added 
to the melody of Italian, the litheness and breadth, if not 
all the strength, of English. There are not a few lines 
in Vergil that in sheer poetic effect it would be hard to 
match from English poetry; but there is no risk in 
saying that neither Chaucer, nor Milton, not to men- 
tion Shakespeare, could have written his great works 
in Latin without loss. Still, the narrowness and in- 
flexibility of the Latin, while they explain some of the 
defects of Vergil’s art, add to his glory as an artist, in 
that he overcame them so largely. 
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The opening lines of the Aineid come out grand- 
ly in Dryden’s version. They also fall very naturally 
into the meter of Sigurd, in which [have translated 
them as follows : 


Arms and the man I sing, from Trojan coasts that, of yore, 

To Italy, fate-driven, and the Lavinian shore, 

Came, after many tossings o’er Jands and on the deep, 

By power of the gods, for Juno’s wrath that would not sleep ; 
And war-toils bore he many to build him there a home, 

And bring his gods to Latium: the Latin folk thence come, 
And thence the Alban fathers, and walls of lofty Rome. 


Having said so much about a meter used by Wil- 
liam Morris in his longest original poem, but not 
chosen by him for his translation of Vergil, I ought, per- 
haps to give a specimen of the meter that he here pre- 
ferred.* I will select a part of his translation of the 
meeting between Aineas and Anchises, Aineid, 6 ; 687,- 
702. 


*¢ ¢Q come at last, and hath the love thy father hoped for won 

O’er the hard way, and may I now look on thy face, O son, 

And give and take with thee in talk, and hear the words I know? 

So verily my mind forebode; I deemed ’twas coming so, 

And counted all the days thereto; nor was my longing vain. 

And now I have thee, son, borne o’er what lands, how many a 
main ! 

How tossed about on every side by every peril still ! 

Ah, how I feared lest Libyan land should bring thee unto ill! 

Then he: O father, thou it was, thine image sad it was, 

That coming o’er and o’er again drove me these doors to pass ; 

My ships lie in the Tyrrhene salt—ah, give the hand I lack! 

Give it my father, neither thus from my embrace draw back!’ 

His face was wet with plenteous tears e’en as the word he 
spake, 

And thrice the neck of him beloved he strove in arms to take ; 

And thrice away from out his hands the gathered image streams, 

E’en as the breathing of the wind or winged thing of dreams.” 


This translation, which is a fair specimen of Mor- 
ris’s style, well illustrates the continual temptation to 
prolixity that the long ballad meter offers. Let us 
read the same passage as given by Cranch, who is, up 
to date, unquestionably the most successful translator 
of the Aineid. 


**¢ And art thou come at last ? 
That filial love I counted on so long, 
Has it now overcome the arduous road ? 
My son, is ’t granted me to see thy face, 
And hear thy well-known voice, and answer thee ? 
Thus in my mind I hoped and guessed, indeed, 
And numbered o’er the intervening times. 
Nor have my anxious wishes been deceived. 
What lands, what seas thou has traversed, O my son! 
Amid what dangers thou wert tossed about! 
What harm from Lybian realms I feared for thee!’ 
A®neas then: ‘O father, many a time 
Thy shade, thy sad-eyed shade, has met my gaze, 
And urged me to this place to bend my steps. 


*In his translation of the Odyssey, the first half of which has just ap- 
peared, Morris has returned to the meter of Sigwid ; thus indorsing the 
opinion that I have upheld in these papers as to the superiority of that 
meter for epic uses. 


Within the Tyrrhene sea my fleet is moored. 

Grasp now my hand, my father, grasp my hand 

In thine ; withdraw not from thy son’s embrace!’ 

So speaking, down his face the great tears streamed. 
Thrice round his neck he strove to throw his arms: 
And thrice the shadow flitted from his grasp; 

And vanished like a winged dream away.” 


I will not attempt a translation of this passage, but 
will give instead a translation of the closing lines of 
the fifth book of the Mineid, prefixing Conington’s 
rendering of the same 


‘*So down from Heaven fair Iris flies 
On saffron wings impearled with dew, 
That flash against the sunlit skies 
Full many a varied hue ; 
Then stands at Dido’s head, and cries : 
‘ This lock to Dis I bear away 
And free you from your load of clay:’ 
So shears the lock: the vital heats 
Disperse, and breath in air retreats.” 


Therefore dewy Iris, on saffron wings through the skies, 
Trailing athwart the sunlight a thousand various dyes, 
Downward flew, and standing above her head, quoth she; 
‘This lock to Dis I carry, and thee from earth set free.” 

So spake, and with her right hand she cut the tress; anon 
Both warmth and life departed and to the winds were gone. 


Perhaps the chief value of translations is their 
tendency to drive us in dissatisfaction to the original. 
Whoever would most avoid this compulsion should 
read only one translation. It is interesting to mark 
how, after reading the original, one’s judgment of 
translations changes. COary’s rendering of Dante is un- 
doubtedly more poetical than Longfellow’s, yet in read- 
ing them with the original, Longfellow’s seems greatly 
the superior. This is owing to Longfellow’s absolute 
literalness. But to discuss modern translations is apart 
from my purpose. I will close these papers with two 
translations of Vergil’s description of the death of Pali- 
nurus, Mneid, 5; 835-871; the former in the regular 
hexameter, and the latter in the meter that I would 
substitute for it. f 


Now had the dewy night almost reached its goal in the hea- 
vens: i 

Stretched out beneath their oars, along the hard benches, the 
sailors 

Rested their weary limbs is peaceful quiet ; when swiftly 

From the ethereal stars, the god of slumber, descending, 

Scattered the gathering mists and swept from the dark air the - 
shadows, 

Thee seeking, and unto thee, who innocent wast, Palinurus, 

Bringing deplorable dreams; the god on the high stern alighted, — 

Like unto Phorbas in form, and poured from his mouth these 
dissemblings : 

‘¢ Son of Jasius, the billows alone bear the fleet safely onward, 

Fair breathe the winds, and the hour for slumber to mortals is 
given; 

Rest now thy head and withdraw thy wearied eyes from their 
labor ; 5 

I will myself for a while discharge thy offices for thee,” 
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Scarcely removing his eyes, unto him Palinurus made answer: 


_ “Me dost thoubid disregard the face of the sea and the stilled 


waves ? 

Shall I put faith in this monster ; intrust to the treacherous 

__ south-winds great Aineas 

or unto the heavens so oft found deceptive?” 

Such words he spake, and remained, still firmly grasping the 
tiller : 

Which he released not, but kept upon the stars constant his 
vision. 


- Lo! the god waved o’er his brows a branch dipped in dew- 


drops Lethean, 

Fraught too with Stygian power; and then, while he strove to 
resist him, 

Sealed his eyes swimming with sleep. Scarce had his limbs 
felt the languor, 

When the god, pressing down, hurled him headlong into the 
waters, 


_ Dragging the helm and a part of the stern torn off from the 


vessel ; 
Crying out wildly he fell, but crying in vain to his comrades. 


Then the god, soaring away, departed on high into thin air ; 


But the ship speeds on its course, secure by the promise of 
Neptune. 

Already now, borne on, it nears the cliffs of the Sirens, 

Which had been dangerous once, and strown with the white 
bones of many ; 


_ Then far and wide the hoarse rocks roared with continual 


surges. 


When the father perceived it drifting bereft of its pilot, 

With his own hand he steered the ship o’er the night-shadowed 
waters, 

Groaning aloud and stricken in mind at the loss of his com- 
rade : 

**O too trustful of sky and sea serene, Palinurus, 

Thou onan unknown strand shalt lie hereafter unburied.” 


The midmost bound of heaven now had the dewy night 

Almost attained; the seamen, in welcome slumbers light, 

Along the irksome benches lay stretched beneath their oars ; 

When light-winged Sleep, flown downward from the starry 
shores, 

Parted the dusky night-air, and all the shades dispelled, 

Thee, Palinurus, seeking—and woeful dreams he held 

For guiltless thee,—the god then, upon the stern on high, 

Alighted like to Phorbas, and words like these gan ply: 

‘*Tasian Palinurus, the waves bear on the fleet; 

Evenly blow the breezes; the hour for rest is meet. 

Recline thy head, and thy wearied eyes withdraw from their 
care, 

I myself, for a little, thy various tasks will bear.” 

To whom replied Palinurus, hardly lifting his eyes; 

“Me would’st thou make unwary of peaceful seas and skies ? 

Shall I put faith in this monster ? Can ever I intrust 

The ship of great Aineas to the fickle south-wind’s gust, 

I whom so oft the heavens have tricked with breezes bland ?” 

Such words he spake, still grasping the tiller firm in hand, 

Nor loosed it, but with steadfast eyes the heavens scanned. 

Lo! drenched with dews Lethean a bough the god then took, 

In Stygian bale steeped also. and o’er his temples shook. 

Then, while he strove, resisting, his swimming eyes he sealed. 

Scarce had untimely slumber its loosing touch revealed, 

When the god, pressing downward, rending the vessels side, 
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Hurled him, helm and helmsman, headlong into the tide, 
And crying out to his comrades, but crying all in vain. 
Then the god on light wings soared into air again. 
None the less, in safety the ship speeds on its quest, 
And forward is borne undaunted by father Neptnne’s behest. 
Now the cliffs of the Sirens the ship in its course had reached, 
Cliffs that were dangerous whilom, with bones of many 
bleached ; 

Then afar the hoarse rocks their bellowing surge uptost. 
When he perceived the vessel adrift, its helmsman lost, 
The father himself then steered it above the night-hung wave, 
Deeply groaning and stricken at loss of his comrade brave ; 
And cried; ‘‘O thou, too trustful of sky and ocean bland, 
Naked thou, Palinurus, shalt lie on an unknown strand! 

H. L. Koopman. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
BIBLE STUDY. 


B. G5 D. 


To present to the reader anything like a true idea 
of this remarkable meeting would require more space, 


| time, and genius than at present are to the writer ayail- 


able. We shall only attempt in a meagre way to set 
forth the convention in relation to its origin, object, 
and methods. 

Last year Mr. Moody, through the college secre- 
taries of the Y. M. C. A., extended an invitation to the 
college students of America and Canada, to assemble 
at Mt. Hermon, in the buildings of the boys’ school, 
for Bible study and discussion of general topics rela- 
tive to Christian work among young men. Two hun- 
dred and fifty college students responded to the invi- 
tation ; and the meeting was so surprising in its results, 
which included the great missionary movement of 
1886-7 that the evangelist, never at peace unless 
doing good, was led this year to repeat the 
invitation; and from the first to the thirteenth 
of July last, there were assembled at Mr. Moody’s 
home, Northfield, Mass., about four hundred and fifty 
students representing fifty seven colleges. There were 
delegates from colleges in Canada, England and Scot- 
land; general secretaries from our principal cities ; 
young clergymen and others especially interested in 
Christian work. 

Northfield is a quiet country town in the Connect- 
icut River valley, abounding in beautiful scenery, re- 
freshing breezes, invigorating walks, and delightful 
drives. To the metropolitan it was a pleasant novelty ; 
and to the rustic a tender morsel of the food upon 
which he was reared. 

For the accommodation of the students, Mr 
Moody opened the commodious halls of the school for 
girls, thus affording a place for eating, sleeping, and 
holding most of the meetings. The edges of the woods 
and other pleasant places on the grounds were dotted 
with tents of those who preferred the open air 
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to the comfort of the buildings. Physical sur- 
roundings most satisfying indeed, but not sur- 
passing the intellectual and spiritual treat -which 
accompanied them. In support of this statement it 
would be sufficient to give only the names of those 
whom Mr. Moody secured as instructors for the occa- 
sion. The list includes men prominent in nearly all 
the denominations, and is as follows: Prof. Henry L. 
Drummond, the occupant of the chair of Biology in the 
Free Church College in Edinburgh and now so famous 
as the author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus of Louisville, Ky., probably 
the leader of the Baptist denomination ; Prof. L. T. 
Townsend of the Theological department in Boston 
University; Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia ; Joseph Cook of 
Boston; Rev. H. L. Hastings, the famous lecturer and 
publisher, also of Boston; Dr. Munhall the evangelist, 
first lieutenant to Mr. Moody; Dr.. Chamberlain, re- 
turned missionary from India; Dr. Ashworth from 
China; besides many others including the national 
and international Y. M. C. A. secretaries. Mr. Sankey 
was present at most of the meetings, and didnot fail to 
respond to a call with a song, which he always prefaced 
with well chosen remarks. The music, in this as 
in all other of Mr. Moody’s meetings, a prominent 
feature, was under the direction of Prof. D. T. Towner, 
a man full of life and especially adapted to his profes- 
s10n. 

The programme for the day was as follows: six A. 
M., an out door meeting, which, as Mr. Moody ex- 
pressed it, was for an informal talk in exchanging 
“bible nuggets” and could be attended by any who 
had nothing else to do at that hour. This was found 
by the large number who attended it to bea most pro- 
fitable meeting. There was the greatest freedom allowed 
questioners and much of Mr. Moody’s personal expe- 
rience was drawn out of him, as he says, by the “ cork- 
screw process.” Thenext session was at half past eight 
generally conducted by the Y. M. ©. A. secretaries, who 
presented the methods, openings and inducements of 
the Y. M. C. A. work. At ten came one of the two 
principal meetings of the day held in a spacious 
auditorium and conducted by Mr. Moody. The 
afternoons were devoted to athletics and_ re- 
creation, for which there was abundant opportunity : 
the Connecticut river for bathing and boating, hills 
and valleys for climbing and walking, Mr. Moody’s 
large livery for riding, three base-ball diamonds and 
numerous tennis courts for those who enjoyed those 
sports. Base ball games were of daily occurrence be- 
tween rival colleges or different sections of the country. 

At eight in the evening came the last session of the 
day, similar in nature to the ten o’clock morning meet- 


ing: opened with a Bible lesson by Mr. Moody, it was 
generally filled out with two discourses by different 
speakers. One object of the convention was to firmly 
fix in the minds of the young men the great fundamen- 
tal truths of the Bible, and in doing this the lecturers 
extolled all virtues and attacked most vigorously infi- 
delity, scepticism, some methods of the church, evils 
public and private. Intense earnestness characterized 
every address and all the proceedings of the conven- ° 
tion; but at the same time cant in every form was 
condemned most severely. The students were asked to — 
take nothing as matter of course but in every case ap- 
peal was made to their reason. 

During the last two days much time was spent in 
prayer for the Holy Spirit to go with the students away 
from the convention ; and when the time of separation 
came, there were but few if any who were not deter- 
mined, as Mr. Moody so earnestly urged, to take the 
fire with them into their vacations to their neighbor- 
hoods, through their vacations to their colleges, that 

the influence of the meeting at Northfield might 

be felt far and wide all over the world. The ultimate 
results of this meeting it is of course impossible yet to 
predict ; but if the intentions as expressed from all 
quarters lead to half the action they promised, a moye- 
ment throughout the colleges may be expected which 
shall be as memorable in its results as the great mis- 
sionary uprising of last year. 


TURKISH CHARACTER AND HISTORY. 
G. H. R. 


Of the influences that are now acting upon the 
Turks, the influence of Christianity is the most power- 
ful. Our missions and schools established in Turkey are 
surely transforming that haughty,sullen, savage, national 
character into a character softer, gentle, easier of ap- 
proach by European peoples and European systems. 
The character of the Turk has changed materially during 
the centuries since his rise to power, Though always 
rapacious and loving conquest and tyranny, yet he 
has not always been cruel in his deeds, but has often 
been governed by the instincts of a sentiment of noble 
generosity. The Turk of 1887 is very dissimilar to that 
Turk who, in 1453, entered Constantinople, after a long 
siege, by way of the Golden Horn ; brought to a sad end 
the last of the Constantines ; and overthrew the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Although he retains the same mad hate for — 
Christian nations—‘ dogs of Christians”, as he calls 
them—and the same devotion to the principles of his re- — 
ligion, yet many changes and modifications may be seen 
in his character. 

The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453 marks an epoch in European affairs and Kuropean 
history. The Seljukian Empire, a corrupt branch of a 
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decayed tree, by misgovernment within and wars from 
without, had become imbecile and impotent. The 
Greek emperors,powerless to regulate the affairs of their 
own country, concerned themselves little about affairs 
in other countries. But on the progress of the Turks 
in conquest and power in Europe, anew influence went 
forth from the birthplace of Philip and Alexander to 
occupy the attention of men and to alter the policies 
and conditions of nations. 

Europe was arousing herself and emerging from 
the darkness and lethargy of the middle ages. Together 
with the growth of the power of the individual grew 
up the limited monarchy. The wars of the Roses in 
England; the wars of the Spanish provinces against the 
Moors in Spain; the wars of Bohemia and Hungary 
about elections in Germany ; the wars of Venice, Milan, 
Naples, and Florence in Italy ; the wars with Burgundy 
in France, by furnishing dangers common to all and 


necessitating a joining of interests and forces against 


oppression or injury: instructed individuals in loyalty 
to government, created from discordant elements a un- 
ited whole, formed nations. But now in the last half 


of the fifteenth and the first half of the sixteenth centu- 


ries these great changes were taking place, and, while 
the causes were present, the results were not manifest. 
The Ottoman Empire was under the rule of one man. 
The Turkish Sultans were men of energy and ability. 


~The civil institutions were firmly established. No re- 


ligions differences caused disorder in the empire. The 
military institutions were admirably regulated. The 
Janizzaries, with the single exception of the Swiss, were 
the best troopsin the world. The Turkish navy seemed 
destined to possess that immense power on the Medit- 
erranean which the Moors had held and _ which 


the Venetians were now striving to acquire. Hence 


while the rest of the nations of Hurope were still 
weak and bent upon perfecting their own govern- 
ments, the Turks were strong and united. Venice was 
mistress of many of the islands of the Mediterranean, of 


the Grecian Archipelago,and of much territory in Greece, 


The Turks engaged in a war with Venice and wrested 
from her the most of her islands in the Mediterranean 
and all of her Grecian territory. 

The power of the Ottoman Empire was at its height 
in the time of Solyman the Magnificent. Egypt was 
added to the sway of the Sultan; the greater part of 
Persia was subjugated ; the Turkish arms were victor- 
ious on the sea and along the northern coast of Africa. 
The name Turk was heard with dread throughout Eu- 
rope. An army of three hundred and fifty thousand 
Turks and Janizzaries captured Belgrad, conquered large 
territory in Hungary, and advanced to the Austrian 


capital. Wallachia, Herzegovina, Montenegro and 


Bosnia, on the border, had already by conquest become 
a part of the Empire. 

But even in the reign of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, the power of the Turk began to decline. In Eu- 
rope as the class spirit had formerly predominated, now 
the spirit of nationality was the most prominent. 
Also religious reformations tended to drive away 
that apathetic state into which the authority of the pope, 
exerted to enervate all good, had flung almost every 
European nation. Luther, Zwingli and Calvin during 
a half century had a greater influence in stirring. up 
nations against the infidel Turk than all the exhorta- 
tions and commands of the popes of Rome had had 
during three centuries. 

The decline of Turkish power can be traced, how- 
ever, not so much from the new attitudes of their 
neighbors toward them, as from their own degeneracy. 
Power brings lust, whose manifestation is in fraud. 
Pandora’s box of evil yields a quick opening to the eager 
eye of apeople’s unlawful desire ; and, insupportable 
pride and extravagant excess becoming rooted, popular 
character is degraded and government institutions topple 
over in ruins. When his nation was strong among the 
nations, and successes were the signs of his out-goings, 
then the conduct of the Turk was marked by arrogance 
and pride. Now when his power is weak, and his 
government tottering, his thoughts are morbid and 
gloomy. Like Polyphemus he has lost his eye and is 
groping about in a rage at his powerlessness. The in- 
fluence of the Turk has ever gone out from a compact, 
stubborn, inflexible mass. When backed by an impelling 
will, transformed into an alert, active force, this mass 
like an avalanche descended crushing all inits way. In 
the absence of the will the mass is unwieldy, inert, dead. 

The sultan no longer appears at the head of armies. 
The government is entrusted to the grand viziers, who 
are the creatures of the ladies of the harem. Bribery 
of judges is common, and justice is outraged throughout 
the Empire. The Janizaries, who in the time of the 
Mohammeds and Solyman the Magnificent had been the 
bulwark of the Empire and the terror of Europeans, 
grown insolent, turned from being the subjects to being 
the rulers of the sultan. They deposed and they set up 
princes at their pleasure. Their numbers had increased 
from 12,000 in 1453 to 100,000 in 1800. In 1826 the 
sultan, Mahmoud I., made a general massacre of these 
pests. | 

Notwithstanding all that can be said, however, of 
Turkish degeneracy at the present, some reforms like 
that of 1826 have been attemped and carried though to 
success. In 1850 Lord Palmerston stated that Turkey had 
made greater progress in the last thirty years than any 
other nation in Europe. Still, Carlyle’s epithet, the 
“Unspeakable Turk,” is forcible because it is true. 
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Science. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
(From the Popular Science Monthly.) 


In marvelous contrast to the fragmentary and dis- 
junctive science of fifty years ago, modern science of 
the present day offers us the spectacle of a simple, uni- 
fied and comprehensible cosmos, consisting everywhere 
of the same prime elements, drawn together every- 


where by the same great forces, animated everywhere 
by the same constant and indestructible energies, evolv- 
ing everywhere along the same lines in accordance with 
the self same underlying principles. It shows us the 
community of ultimate material in sun and star, in ne- 
bula and meteor, in earth and air and planet and comet. 
It shows us identical metals and gases in fiery pho- 
tosphere and in electrically heated matter in our own 
laboratories. It shows us atoms of hydrogen or of so- 
dium pulsating rhythmically with like oscillations in 
star-cloud or sun cloud, and in London or Berlin. It 
exhibits to our eyes or to our scientific imagination a 
picture of the universe as a single whole, a picture of 
its evolution as a continuous process, one type of mat- 
ter diffused throughout space; one gravitative attrac- 
tion binding it together firmly in all parts; one multi- 
form energy quivering through its molecules or 
traversing its ether, in many disguises ef light 
and heat, and sound, and electricity. It unfolds 
for us in vague hints, the past of the universe as 
a diffuse mass of homogeneous matter, rolling in 
upon its local centers by gravitative force and yielding 
up its primitive energy of separation as light and heat 
to the ethereal medium. It suggests to us this primi- 
tive energy of separation as the probable source of such 
light and heat in sun and stars as we now know them. 
It posits for us our own planet as an orb gathered in 
from the original cloud-mass, with outer surface cooled 
and corrugated, and with two great envelopes, atmos- 
pheric and oceanic, gaseous and liquid, still floating or 
precipitated around its denser core. It teaches us how 
the hard crust of the hot central mass has been up- 
lifted here into elevated table-land or depressed there 
into hollow ocean-bed. By the aid of its newest in- 
strument, meteorology, it lets us see how incident solar 
energy, raising clouds and causing rainfall, with its at- 
tendent phenomena of drainage and rivers, has carved 
and denuded the upheaved masses into infinite variety 
of hill and valley. It shows us how sediment, thus 
gathered by streams on the bed of the sea, is pushed 
up once more by volcanic power or lateral pressure 
into Alpine chains and massive continents, and how 
these in their turn have been worn down by the long- 
continued bombardment of aqueous or erial action 
into mere stumps or relics of their primitive magnitude. 
It puts before us life as an ultimate result of solar 
energy falling on the watery and gaseous shell of such 
a solified planet. It suggests to us how light, acting 
chemically on the leaves or fronds or cells of the green 
herb, stores up in them carbohydrates ; rich in poten- 
tial energy which animals afterward use up as food, or 
man utilises as coal in his grates and his locomotives. 
It exhibits to us the animal organism as essentially a 
food engine in whose recesses solar energy, stored as 


potential by the plant, is once more let loose by slow 
combustion in the kinetic form as heat and motion. It 
enables us to guard the body as a machine in which 
stomach and lungs stand for furnace and boiler, the 
muscles for cylinder, piston and wheels, and the ner- 
vous system for an automatic valve gear. It traces for 
us from small beginnings the gradual growth of limb 
and organ, of flower, fruit, and seed, of sense and intel- 
lect. With the simple key of survival of the fittest it 
unlocks for us the secret of organic diversity and uni- 
versal adoption. It reconstructs for us from obscure 
half-hints the origin of man; the earliest stages of hu- 
man history; the rise of speech of art, of societies, of 
religion. It unifies and organizes all our concepts of 
the whole consistent system of nature, and sets before 
our eyes the comprehensive and glorious idea of a cos- 


mos which is one and the same throughout, in sun and 


star, and world and atom, in light and heat and life 
and mechanism, in herb and tree and man and animal, 
in body, soul and spirit, mind and matter. Almost all 
that is most vital and essential in this conception of 
our illimitable dwelling place, the last half-century ha 
built up for vs unaided. 


THE CUNARD STEAMERS. 


Few people who never were favored with a voy- - 
age upon one of the great Cunard steamers have any 


idea of their massiveness. 

The Brittannia built in 1839, took 600 tons of 
coal, leaving Liverpool for an outward voyage. She 
burned 44 tons per day, with a speed of 8 knots per 
hour; the Etruria built in 1885, consumes 300 tons of 
coal per day, with an average speed of 18 knots per 
hour. 
are supplied with steam from 9 double ended boilers, 
each with 8 furnaces or 72 furnaces in all. Her crew 
is made up as follows : 

The Captain, 6 Officers, Surgeon and Purser, 46 


Seamen, Carpenter and Jointer, Boatswain and Mate, — 


2 Masters-at-Arms, 12 Engineers, 112 Firemen and 
Trimmers, 72 Stewards, 6 Stewardesses, 24 Cooks, 
Bakers, and Assistants. Making a total of 287 hands. 

The Etruria left Liverpool on Aug. 28, for New 
York, with 547 cabin passengers and a crew of 287 
persons. The amount of provisions for this voyage 
was very large. Following is a list of provisions, 


groceries, wines, etc.: 12,550 lbs. fresh beef, 760 lbs. _ 
canned beef, 5,300 lbs. mutton, 850 Ibs. lamb, 350 lbs. 


veal, 350 lbs. pork, 2,000 lbs. fresh fish, 600 fowls, 300 
chickens, 100 ducks, 50 geese, 80 turkeys, 200 brace 
grouse, 15 tons potatoes, 30 hampers vegetables, 220 
quarts ice cream, 1000 quarts milk, 11,500 eggs, 650 
Ibs. tea, 1,200 lbs. coffee, 1,600 lbs. white sugar, 2,800 


Ibs. moist sugar, 750 lbs. pulverized sugar, 1,500 Ibs. 


cheese, 2,000 lbs. butter, 3,500 Ibs ham, 1,000 lbs. ba- 


con, 1,100 bottles of champagne, 850 bottles of claret, — 


6,000 bottles of ale, 2,500 bottles of porter, 4,500 bot- 
tles of mineral waters, 650 bottles of various spirits. 
This is what it takes to make one voyage for a single 
boat but what it must take to run all of the ships, we 
can only try to immagine. 

About 5000 persons are employed to run the ships 
which traverse yearly a distance of about 500,000 miles, 
and if the ropes of all of these ships were joined to- 


gether they would stretch a distance of 400 miles. 


Her engines indicate 14,000 horse power, and — 


a eee 


J.B. Howarp, ’88, - 3 . 
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Editorials. 


HE Cynic, in its first issue of the year, heartily 
greets the old students and congratulates the fresh- 
men on their triumphant entrance into college life. 
We rejoice with the friends of the University in the evi- 
dences of continued prosperity which we find at the 
opening of the term. The faculty has been increased 


- and the addition to the Billings Library is approaching 


completion, while the large entering class bears testi- 
mony to the successful adminstration of the college. 
To the students, especially to the underclassmen, 
we deem a few words of counsel not out of place in con- 
nection with the brightening prospects of the college. 
The reputation of the institution for the coming year 
is, to a large degree, dependant upon you. It will be 
what you make it. Whether the college will be noted 
for quiet and earnest attention to work or whether re- 
ports are togoforth of youthful outbreaks of mischiey- 
ousness will depend upon your observance of college 
regulations and of conduct becoming gentlemen. The 
time when hazing, reckless rushing, destruction of 
property, and all sorts of student barbarism were con- 
sidered to be the natural avocation of students is past. 
The college man is now held as closely amenable to the 
rules of society as though he were employed in any 
business capacity and on this basis the country is judg 
ing and criticising its schools and colleges. This fact 


is being recognized by students themselves and is giving 
rise to a healthy sentiment among them. We are glad 
to quote the following, from a recent number of The 
Princetonian on this point : 


Past experience has conclusively shown that no good 
has accrued to our institution by the practice of those 
boyish freaks of pleasure forbidden by the college law. 
The prosperity of the past year was never surpassed, 
a fact due mainly to the unusual quiet and close appli- 
cation to duty which prevailed among the under- 
graduates. 


ea 10, 


HE death of Prof. Petty has occasioned deep sorrow 

among the students as well as among the alumni 
and faculty. For many years Prof. Petty had served 
the college, until his failing health compelled him to give 
up the work of instruction. During his professorship 
no graduate went forth from the college who was not 
deeply impressed with the kindly sympathy and encour- 
agement which he had received from him. In the years 
before disease began to harass him, Prof. Petty’s re- 
citations were conducted with an enthusiasm such that 
the dullest or most indolent student could but be aroused 
to interest in the subject under consideration. Always 
tolerant of student fun when manifested openly and 
honorably he could not tolerate anything bordering upon 
meanness or deceit. His words of correction and 
counsel, sometimes blunt, but always meant for the good 
of those under his care, were heeded as the advice of 
a beloved friend. Always ready to make instant repar- 
ation for any wrong unintentionally done to a student, 
Prof. Petty won the hearts of all by his noble Christian 
character. 

The present upperclassmen were the last who came 
under his instruction and many were the words of ap- 
preciation and regret which were spoken when the Pro- 
fessor was obliged to give up his classes, and sincere 
were the wishes that he might be able to return to hig 
work. In his death we feel, not only that the Univer- 
sity has lost a loyal alumnus but that many of the 
students have lost a personal friend. 


6 
HE revised marking system for seniors and juniors, 
which was put into effect as_an experiment two 
years ago, has proved itself in the main successful, and 
probably has become established. The system is on 
the whole popular. It makes the student more inde- 
pendent, allowing him to give especial attention to one 
or another branch of study as he chooses; but in or- 
der to meet the requirements of examination he must 
give a certain amount of work to each subject. The 
successful operation of it last year illustrates the fact 
that it is possible to place matters which pertain tothe 
students’ interest into their own hands. For while the 
revision was in no great sense a concession, it removed 
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the necessity of preparation for daily recitations ; but 
the manner in which the recitations were maintained 
showed that no inclination was developed to lower 
their standard. It was feared that the daily term-work 
would be neglected, and that preparation would be 
made hastily for examination alone. But this does not 
seem to be the case. As the senior is dependent for 
his degree upon a successful examination, he is not 
willing to trust to his ability to absorb the whole sub- 
ject at the last moment. The same principle holds in 
the junior class, for a failure in one of the test exam- 
inations seriously affects the whole standing. 

That liberty given to students is not misplaced, 
is beginning to be recognized in the college world. 
While we would not advocate a removal of all restric- 
tions, we think that a larger amount of liberty during 
the college course would tend to form in the student a 
sense of responsibility, and educate him to that self- 
dependence which he must have in active life. 


o——_ 


E notice with regret that the old five o'clock reci- 
tation hour has been established again and that 
sports are now restricted to no particular time. Why 
it has been thought best to have the last recitation at 
this late hour in the day, we will not ask; but there 
are many reasons in favor of having the daily college 
exercises over as early as half past four in the after- 
noon, and some of them are the following. It gives a 
time in the day which the student may look forward to, 
and call his own, and in which he may feel free to do 
what he pleases, without being hampered by the knowl- 
edge of a coming recitation. If he wishes to go out 
in the evening it gives time to prepare the lessons for 
the next day. If extra reading is the desire, it is an 
excellent time for that; but what it more especially 
favors and particularly tends to support is the cause 
of athletics. In order to attain excellence in any of 
the college teams which are composed of members of 
different classes it is obviously necessary that there 
should be some time in the day in which students of all 
depariments and classes are free to meet for practice. 
With this present arrangement there is no such time. 


Letting the matter of the excellence of college teams | 
be put aside, we will look at the welfare of the indivi- 


dual students. In consideration of the total lack of 
the means for physical culture during the long winter 
that is before us, it is even more vitally important that 
the pleasant days of the spring and fall should be re- 
gularly taken advantage of, and the students should be 
encouraged in every way to do this. Many who would 
never think or trouble themselves to take regular daily 
exercise, would be influenced by the general spirit of 
sport and freedom which would follow the closing of 
college exercises at half past four, to join in the games 


° 


of ball or tennis that would surely be in progress at 
that time. No one wishes to or will mount the hill in 


the middle of the afternoon for any kind of exercise _ 


with the prospect before him of sitting in perspiration 


through an hour’s recitation,and so thus many failtotake 


any general exercise whatever. But how by the pre- 
sent arrangement are the afternoons occupied before 
the five o'clock recitation hour? In many cases we 
venture to say an hour and a half—the time which we 
want after half past four—is practically wasted. Most 
people are inclined, after eating a hearty dinner, to do 
nothing; and this inclination is generally indulged, 
especially when the pressure of immediate work is not 
felt. The student consoles himself with the idea that. 
the recitation does not come till five o’clock, and does 
not hasten to prepare it. Perchance he takes a nap 


or picks up some paper or book and if he is not very ~ 


careful it will be three o’clock before he begins work 
at all, and so it happens that he has only the two pre- 


scribed hours left for preparing the afternoon recita- — 


tion. Now if he had been obliged to, he could just as 
easily have begun work at half past one; gone to reci- 
tation at half past three and gotten out at half past 
four with his day’s work all done and an hour and a 
half in which he is free to do whatever he pleases. 
During the winter months it really makes little differ- 
ence when the recitations come, but at this season of 
the year and in the spring there ought to be at least 
that encouragement for daily exercise which a pre- 
scribed time for sports would offer. 


Persayals. 


— eee 


49. Judge J. A. Jameson, famous in the recent 


boodle trials, wa8 appointed by the Governor of IIli- 
nois to represent that state at the Centennial gather- 
ing in Philadelphia. 


- 49. Eix-Professor McKendree Petty, whose death 


was announced Sept. 24, was born in North Dorset, 
Vt., July 4, 1827. He fitted for college in the academy 
at Poultney; entered the University of Vermont in 
1845, and graduated with high rank as a scholar in 
1849. The following year he taught the classics in 
Castleton academy. In 1851 he entered the law de- 
partment of the University of Louisiana, from which 
he graduated in 1852. In 1853 he was appointed tutor 
in the University of Vermont, and a year later was 
elected professor of mathematics, which chair he held 
for thirty-one years, till some two years since, the 
disease of his brain, which had begun to sap his 
powers, compelled him to resign his professorship. He 
was at his retirement, as he had been for a number of 


years previous, the oldest member of the faculty of 
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the University, both in years and in service. To his 


rare success as a teacher ; to the remarkable personal 
attachment and affection which he inspired in his pu- 


pils, and to his worth as a man, a fitting tribute will 
appear hereafter in our columns. Prof. Petty entered 
the ministry of the Methodist church in the same year 
with Rey. Dr. Katon of this city, and supplied at times 
the pulpit of the Methodist churches in Charlotte, 
Winooski, and other towns. He was a preacher of 


great earnestness and power; but held such modest 


estimate of his gifts, that he appeared in the pulpit 
with reluctance which grew upon him till he ceased to 


preach. 


“aside over a year ago. 


Five to six years ago indications of failing health 
became apparent; and taking his first extended vaca- 
tion from his college duties he went to Europe. Re- 
turning in somewhat improved condition he resumed 
his work in the University ; but was obliged to lay it 
His powers of mind and body 
failed steadily during the past year, till a week ago he 
sank into an unconscious state from which he did not 
rally. Prof. Petty was married in 1847 to HE. A. Jane 
Truax. Ten children were the fruit of the marriage. 
His widow and eight children—four sons and four 
daughters—survive to mourn his loss. They will have 
the earnest sympathy of our community, and of hun- 


dreds of the alumni of the University far and near, who 


loved Prof. Petty and will receive the news of his 
death with deep and sincere grief.—/’ree Press. 


64. §. F. Gale, a Congregational minister from 
Jacksonville, Florida, was in town a few days ago. 


’81. James Buckham. formerly of the ree Press 
staff, has gone to Johns Hopkins’ University to pursue 


3 a post graduate course in English Literature. 


~ 


He is succeeded on the /’ree Press staff by Wal- 


ter Gates of the same class. 


86. Miss Ella S. Babbit remains another year, 


: as professor of mathematics, at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Frank H. Clapp, is attending medical lectures in 
New York City. 

Charles C. Farnham is attending Columbia Law 
School. 

Ralph L. Hayes is principal, and Miss Lillian 
Sanborn, assistant, of the Springfield High School. 

Miss Eliza C. Isham is first assistant in the Win- 
ooski Graded School. 


Tracy L. Jeffords, Professor of Mathematics at 


-Buchtel college, has charge of the construction of the 
Crouse Gymnasium, which, “ when completed, will be 


not only one of the finest and most imposing structures 
in Akron, but will be the best college gymnasium in 


Ohio, and not surpassed by any outside of New Eng- 
land.” 
I’. H. Waterman is prospecting in the West. 


Earl M. Wilbur, who taught the classics at Mount 
Beacon academy last year, has entered the Harvard 
Divinity School. He is fitting himself for teaching. 


87. Ernest Albee is at Attleboro, Mass., in an 
insurance office. 

H. N. Bosworth is going to Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

F. M. Button is at his home in Brandon. 

J. A. Macfie is at Clarenceville, P. Q. 

J. H. Middlebrook and E. A. Brodie, ’86, are 


surveying for the Boston and New York Rapid Tran- 
sit, Centerbrook, Conn. 


E. C. Morgan has returned from his Western job 
and is at home in Chateaugay, N. Y. 

J. N. Perrin expects to go to Hartford, Conn., to 
study theology. 

G. W. Roberts is attending medical lectures in 
Philadelphia. 

G. C. Robinson is at West Rutland, constructing 
a railroad for the Vermont Marble Co. 

H. B. Strong is civil engineering at Willmar, 
Minn. 

X. C. Wheeler is principal of the Richford Graded 
School. 

G. L. Wheelock is in business in Boston. 

’88. Miss Hattie K. Andrews has re-entered col- 
lege as a member of the class of ’90. 

J. M. Cantwell has entered the class of ’88 at 
Union. 
A. E. Chase has re-entered college as a member of 
89. 

A. L. Janes has entered the class of ’89 at Boston 
University. 

C. B. Sornborger is teaching in a private military 
school at New Haven, Conn. 

M. E. Story has not returned to college on ac- 
count of ill health. 

A. M. Willcox, who was at Madison University last 
year, is again with his class here. 

89. CO. L. Barstow has entered the class of ’89 at 
Union. 

K. G. Bradley is in the freight office of the C.’V. 
R. R. at St. Albans, 

Miss Cora M. Child is attennding college at Bryn 
Mawe, Pa. 

George Graves is with the Corbin banking firm, 
Crookston, Minn. 
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J. L. Hall is in the office of Van Sicklen, Spaul. 
ding & Co., of this city. 

P. P. Harris is at Princeton. 

A. P. Nichols has gone to California. 

90. Miss I. M. Bennett is at her home in Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y. She intends to teach. 

O. ©. Smith has entered the class of ’90 at Ann 
Arbor. 

Sam Sparhawk has entered the class of ’90 at 
Dartmouth. 


Zacals, 


Les 


Welcome 91! 
Get out your foot-ball, Fresh ! 
Second-hand plug hats are in demand. 


Never in the history of the University has the 
chapel been as well filled as at present. 


The exterior of the addition to the Library is now 
complete and the interior will probably be finished by 
December. 

The college dormitories are nearly all occupied 
this term, and there are nearly fifty boarders at com- 
mon’s hall. 

The annual cane rush took place the first Satur- 
day of the term, immediately after chapel. 90 formed 
in a square and after giving the class yell three times 
rushed upon the freshmen, who held their own so well 
that the Sophs hardly laid hand upon the cane. 


The Seniors held a class meeting Friday, a. m., and 
elected the following as officers of the class for the com- 
ing year: A. L. Johnson, President; P. F. Swett, Vice- 
President ; E. D. Williams,Secretary and Treasurer. The 
matter of instituting a class day was brought up and 
discussed somewhat. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to look into its feasibility and report at some 
future meeting. 

It having been decided that more attention should 
be given to French and German, a professorship of 
Modern Lauguages has been instituted at the Univer- 
sity. Lewis J. Huff has been called to fill this chair. 
Professor Huff is a graduate of Richmond College, 
Virginia, and of the Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Kentucky. He spent 18 months in the University of 
Leipsig, and pursued post-graduate studies at Harvard 
University. Prof. Huff has an extensive acquaintance 
with French and German literature, and has written for 
several American periodicals on German literature. 
He is a member of Goethe Gesellschaft in Weimar. He 
was tutor in Harvard in German conversation and com- 
position. 


The following is the list of officers and non-com- — 
missioned officers of the U. V. M. batallion appointed 


on the 17th: First Lieut. and Adj’t., Paul F. Swett ; Serg. 
Major, Max L.. Powell; Company A, Capt. Arthur L. 
Johnson; first Lieut. Hollis C. Chase, second Lieut. 
George C. Stevens; first Serg. Arthur L. Kennedy ; 
Serg. Frank E. Dodge; Company B, Capt. Jud- 
son B. Howard; 
Lieut. Chas. L. Woodbury; first Serg Albert L. Buck ; 


Serg. Herbert M. McIntosh. The remaining appoint- 


ments have not yet been made. 

A college meeting was called Saturday, a. m., to 
discuss the foot ball question. The students voted that 
there should be a foot-ball association and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, J. B. Howard ; 
Vice-President, E. D. Williams; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, 
of Birce was appointed to pick out the team: A. L. 
Johnson, B C. Day, C. Stevens. 


The class of ’91, though not as large as that of pet 


year, is above the average, and is still rapidly increas- 
ing in size, and now numbers about 45. The following 
37 were present during the first week. 
Bert W. Abbey, Richard B. Keese, 
Edgar H. Adams, Seymour L. Lawrence, 
Birney B. Bosworth, Fred. B. Leach, _ 
Mary H. Bosworth, Pheebe L. Marsh, 
Stephen T. Byington, Samuel EH. Maynard, 
John H. H. Canfield, Ernest I. Morgan. 
Thomas C. Cheney, Fred W. Mould, 
Justin W. Clayton, John W. Norris, 
Walter A. Cutler, George H. Randall, 
Wallace G. Derby, Ernest H. Roon, 
Horace T. Eastman, Edward H. Shedd, 
George A. Gage, Mittie P . Skinner, 
Henry C. Gilbert, Orrin B. Somers, 
Clarence L. Grow, Edward G. Sprague, 
Fred 8. Grow, John B. Stearns, 
James M. Hamilton, Walter J. Thompson, 
Don C. Hawley, Frank J. Ward, | 
Frank F. Hayward, M. M. Wilson. 
Chas. F. Hogle, 
The funeral of ex Prof. McKendree Petty took 
place on Monday afternoon. After a brief service at 
the residence the remains were carried to the Methodist 


church, followed by the mourners and escorted by the — a 


faculty and students ina body. The pall-bearers were 
Prof. J. E. Goodrich, Hon: William G. Shaw, O. J. 
Walker, Prof. G. H. Perkins, 8. Beach, and Ira Russell. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
Rey. Dr. J. Isham Bliss, rector of St. Paul’s, and Rev. 
Edwin Wheelock of Cambridge, Vt. 


President Buckham remarked of Prof. Petty that — 


he had served the University ; longer than any profes- 


first Lieut. Fred M. Corse; second — 


G. Y. Bliss; Manager, B. C. Day. A committee — | 
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xcept Joseph Torrey ; from 1853 until 1885, a 
iod of 32 years. That one third of all the classes 
more than one third of all the students in the 


lov .d Prof. Petty. The President then eo of Prof. 
Pe tty’s character, his endowments, his mental grasp 
and power of acquisition, his influence over his pupils 
in 1d his devotion to his work and his sincerity. 
Rey. Dr. Eaton then spoke of his work in the min- 
5 try and in the church and of he testeem in which he 
held by every member. - 
At the close of these beautiful and truthful tributes 
he character and worth of Prof. Petty, those who 


— Exchanges. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


- There are over oan. colleges in Kansas. 


Cornell library receives on an average ten books 
aE, 1 day. 

Fs. a _ The property of the Yale Boat Club is valued at 
4 $10,000. 

aa Bi mony Harvard's alumni is the veteran historian, 
s Bancroft. 

% eS Oberlin students are not allowed to wear knee 
Bircothés. 

At Harvard, work on college papers is substituted 

ee for regular literary exercises. 

. But one jaw school in the country has’ a four years’ 

~ course—that of Yale. 

: 7 -'Thirty college graduates are employed on the edi- 

torial staff of the New York Sun. 

Be Nearly $1,000,000, are invested in college gymna- 

 siums i in the United States, 
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One of the Faculty of a Spanish college was re- 
cently tarred and feathered by the students. 

It costs the government $10,000 a year to furnish 
the students at West Point with music. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s average grade at Amherst 
was but 57 on a scale of 100. 

Harvard graduated 240 students in ’87, the largest 
class ever known in that institution. 

Fifty students in the Theological department of 
Yale College are endeavoring to memorize the Bible. 

George Washington was the first one who received 
the degree of LL. D. from Harvard. 

Twelve United States Senators are among the 
Alumni of Union College. 

At Princeton a prize of $1,500 is given to the 
Sophomore passing the best examination in the classics. 

Students at Harvard have a choice of 192 courses 
of study. Those at the University of Michigan, the 
choice of 242. 

Yale has three alumni in the U. S. Senate; Prince- 
ton and Hamilton two each; and Harvard, Bowdoin 
and Williams, each one. 

A distinctive garb for each department is to be 
adopted by the students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The largest remuneration received by any profes- 
for in the world is $20,000, the salary paid Professor 
Turner, of Edinburgh. 

Latin is pronounced according to the Roman me- 
thod in 155 American colleges, 144 use the English 
and 35 the Continental. 

There are 101 Medical Colleges in the United 
States, attended by 15,00U students, and nearly half of 
that number are annually graduated. — 

_“American Students” are well represented abroad. 
At the University of Berlin there are six hundred, and 
at Leipzig two hundred attending. 

At Harvard, Lacrosse costs the Freshman class 
$14,000, football $11,000, baseball, $9,000, and crew 
$4,000. These figures appear extravagant, but are on 
good authority. 

Nearly 40,000 doctors have graduated during the 
last ten years, and this country now has one doctor to 
every 600 inhabitants, while England has only one to 
every 1,300. 

In the United States every two hundredth man 
takes a college course ; in England every five hun- 
dredth; in Scotland, every six hundredth; and in Ger- 
many every two hundred and thirteenth. 

It costs $523,511 yearly to run the University of 
Berlin, of which the government pays $459,987. The 
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number of those who matriculated during the winter 
term was 5,357. Accordingly the state pays about 
$85 per student yearly. 

The Whig and Clio, the two literary societies of 
Princeton, expect soon to build new halls, the estim- 
ated cost of each being. $5,000. The Whig Society 
was founded by James Madison, and the Clio by Aaron 
Burr. 

Of the nineteen New England colleges, the buildings, 
grounds, etc., are valued at $9,647,500, whilst the nine- 
ty-seven Southern colleges have buildings, ete., to the 
amount of $8,016,750. The New England States pay 
per capita for college buildings and endowments $5.51, 
and the Southern States $1.91 per capita for the same 
purpose. 

President Carter of Williams, on Thursday, gave 
the members of the Sophomore class the views of the 
Trustees on cane rushing and hazing. He informed 
them that one of the conditions upon which they would 
be allowed to remain in the base ball league was that 
all cane rushing and interference with Freshmen must 
be given up. He told the class frankly that if a man 
was caught in this business he would suffer severely. 
He also gave the Freshman class a talk on smoking 
and drinking.— Boston Journal. 

The following list of eleven leading col'eges of the 
United States will give an idea of the importance of a 
gymnasium in the estimation of the best educational 
institutions in the country : 


Cost of 

Colleges. Gymnasium. 
Harvard, $110,000 
Yale, *125,000 
Princeton, 38,000 
Tufts, 20,000 
Amberst, 65,000 
Columbia, *156,000 
Williams, 50,000 
Cornell, : 40,000 
Lehigh, ; ; 40,000 
University of Minnisota, 34,000 
Dartmouth, 25,000 
*Now building. ? 

——-O 
CLIPPINGS. 


At the five o'clock recitation:—Professor dryly 
after a loquacious but somewhat wandering recitation 
by a student, “ Will some one please light the gas ?” 

Prof. of Mathematics to new student who has not 
appeared at recitation. “Good morning, Mr. Blank, 
you are a freshman, I think.” Freshman, promptly, 
“ Yes sir, are you?” Collapse of the Prof. 

“ What do they do when they install a minister?” 
inquired a small boy: “Do they put him in a stall and 


feed him?” ‘Not always,” said his father; “Some- 
times they harness him to the church and expect him 
to draw it alone.”— Ze. 

Goethe gives us a very small grip on things when 
he asserts that “we do not possess what we do not un- 
derstand.” 
tion in the case of rheumatism.— Ha. 

At a base ball game—“ Is it a good or bad thing 
to be out, George ?” 

“Tt depends entirely upon whether your mamma 
knows it or not,” George growled in utter impatience. 
— He. 


Herr Professor X—was afflicted with a serious - 


malady, and at a conference with his brother physicians 
he declared that he had diagnosed his case and found 
that he must die in six days. At the end of six days, 
however, he was convalescent, and his wife said to him— 

“Thank God, dear, you will live.” 

“ Live!” he answered. “ Don’t you see I must die 
or I'd ruin my reputation.”—From the German. 

Overheard at the Circus. Old Lady (before the 
hyena’s cage)—‘“Mariar! Mariar! do look here !—here’s 
a real living hygeia!”—Harper’s Bazar. 


PREDESTINATION. 


Two rosy lips are tempting me, 
*T was a chance too good to miss, 

Quicker than thought I bent me down 
And softly imprinted a kiss. 

‘* Forgive me, Dolly,” I pleaded hard, 
“‘T couldn’t help it dear, 

We all are the victims of fate, you know, 
And I am the worst I fear.” 


A look of pity came over her face 
As a cloud sweeps over the sun ; 
‘* Poor boy, what a terrible thing is fate 
To rule thus o’er every one ; 
But a sudden thought comes to me now, 
Ah me, it will well cause you pain, 
Perhaps, since you are the victims of fate, 
You're predestined to do it again.” 
—Lampoon, 
EXPERIENCE. 
Some fellows like to write of getting left, 
Of girls who flirted, and then cast them by, 
Of when, love-lorn, they were of hope bereft, 
But not so I. 
Some fellows joke in jovial sort of rhyme, 
About their thoughts, in retrospective view 
Of how they got left, such and such a time,— 
I seldom do. 
The reason? If for reasons you will call, 
Those-men, who treat such things as light as air, 
Have never either loved or lost at all, 


But I’ve been there. 
—The Williams’ Weekly. 


Baldness may be prevented, and a thick growth of hair stimulated, 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
natural color to gray hair, and renders it soft, pliant and glossy, 


We think he should have made an excep- 


This preparation also restores the — 
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In All Complaints 


Of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, and 
Kidneys, Ayer’s Pills are taken with 

- excellent results. Being purely vege- 
table, they leave no ill effects, and may 
be safely administered to any one, old 
or young, in need of an aperient and 
‘cathartic. Physicians, all over the 
country, prescribe Ayer’s Pills and 
recommend them as a good Family 
Medicine. 


“Tf people would use Ayer’s Pills,” 
says Col. D. W. Bozeman, of Franklin, 
Texas, ‘‘in course, as you direct, very 
many of the serious ailments that come 
from torpidity or derangement of the 
liver and from malarial infections would 
be avoided. I have used these pills 
above a quarter of a century and know 
whereof I affirm.”’ 

Herman Bringhoff, jewelry engraver, 
Newark, N. J., writes: ‘‘Costiveness, 
induced by my sedentary habits of life, 
became chronic. Ayer’s Pills afforded 
me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


LK KIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
[Job lo:,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPHECIAL :— 


We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 


married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 


inlength. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H, J. JOHNSON, 604 STH AVE., REW YORK, 


— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


FURNITURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGH A. HALL. 


THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE <= 


Manufactured by JOHN F. STRATTON. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


49 Maiden Lane, = - New. York: 
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Importer, manutacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


FOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS. 
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BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


S >\ MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
ple C\\ 49 MAIDEN LANE, 
> z y = H NEW YORE. 
a 3 e) E i John F. Stratton’s 
Ge PS aS «as Celebrared 


v4 Registered 


Russian Gut Violin 
a 
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Strings, the Finest 
in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


OP == Ba eS SBS aN 
49 MAIDEN LANE, " . NEW YORK.. 


J. M. iSHAM, 


TAILOR. 
First Class Work and the Best Materials, 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 
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Hoestords 


Acid Phosphate 


—_— FOR ———— 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL PRYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 


Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
ake. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


“T prescribed 


In Nervous Debility. 
Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system 1s affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


[nvigoratins, Strengthening, 
flealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“‘T have prescribed it 


2a 
W. B. McKILMGIP, 
154 CHURCH STREET, 
——— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF -—— 
Fancy. Groceries: 
IN THE STATE. 
Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
tos Sselect iron. : 
>t CO ux Lo lee 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 

Lactated.c, 

PS oA, f 

ene r h( | 
Tn) : FOR ee) P 
~(LAE Itants aa INvaus | 
Send for our Circular entitled 2 
(< 9 ; 
Letters from Mothers, -— 
which contains a large number of letters, many of which say e 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED : 
FOOD. a 
Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust a 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive a, 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is alsoa % 
Perfect Nutrient for INV ALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dyspmpsia. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED, At Drusgists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.,, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES, 


Athletic os biped Archery, Billiards, 
‘ iH eling, Bowli ns Badminton, Hoes 
“» Boating, Boxing, Caledonian Games, 
(\ Cricket, Club ls bs ne? Croquet, Ourling, 
: Fly Casting, Foot Fencing, Gymnas- 
ties, Hand Pall, Lawn’ Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Polo, Quolts, Hacauct Running, Shooting, Skating, 
ing and Wrestlin 


The Rules governing rs 0 above Sports contained in 
idlancest Tilustrated 2 peas ty of all kinds of Sport- 

ig Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, 
which amount will be returned to the purchaser of goods 
to theamount of $1.00 and upwar Send for Cata- 
logue No. 22, and mention this pap per. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros,2°ssasisen St. Gbicpeo 


mee ASI PU OCK’S 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 


IS FIRST-CLASS. 


Class Suppers and Students Spreads a Specialty, 


EK. H. SHATTUCK, - CHURCH ST. 


P. H McMAHON. | 


POR IAL + ARTIST 


o. 86 Church Street. 


Loudon Trouser - Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 


taloons to original shape. Price 
2.50 EN TSW TED. Send 


for erokar The bese Present you can 
make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


beer AZ SO MUCit 


—— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


SLOILHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 


Stock of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our essortment of Staples 


and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
YALF HOSE, 


ae HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 


in good taste and correct style. 


Soe wos Aly Er lOLsS. 


fe Ot a ah PB ALS.B, 


160 COLLEGE STREET. 


INE WSO re Br! 


Hel Nea oe ty? ae oe 


——— DEALER IN 


YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 


WHITE SHIRTS, 
FANCY SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 


NECK WEAR, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
Light Shades, for Young Men. 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Etc. 


HENRY R. HILL, 


WO. 11 CHURCH ST., 


Poe he bile) 013 bt CL) 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


By Ue Ko aon BRO, 


The Leading Clothiers. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


— DURING THEIR SEASON. ——— 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 
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For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and parti 
facilities for supplying the requisite stablonery_indéet oe like 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 
graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
189 College Street. 


Dy) | ay me Wo Ae After Forty years’ 
NewYor 4 experience in the 
yD A K preparation of more 

than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
fa the United Btates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
mw rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi 
ra is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
assed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, 

This large ee ee illustrated newspaper 
is published WHEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all pice oe and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. e 

If you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 
$61 Broadway, New York. ? 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Canada, Southern, Eastern aud Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shipping Lumber in Boston in Bond or Duty Paid, 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Ottawa, Po. O: : 
and HKast Saginaw, Mich. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Mason Building, No. 1, Liberty Sq. : 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


4 


7 
ge ae ~~ ay at kite > es) 


82 Wall Street. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt. 
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MEDICAL Sa 


BURIINGTON mT, 0 
‘THIRTY -FOURTH SESSIon, 1887. 


_ FACULTY OFR« MEDICINE : 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D..D: , Burlington, Vt., President. | J. HENRY JACKSON, y M., M. D.,; pice: ¥t., ‘Professor of Bhesioloey 


JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. "D, New York City, Emeritus Professor ~ and Microscopic Anatom 3 Consultin: sur eon to Mary Fletcher 
of Medical Jurisprudence. : BS aata vi 2 Surg y 
peg eo A. KING, A.M., M.D. , Washington, D. c., Proféasor of Open and ‘J. W. WRIGHT, M. D.,; New ‘York, Professor of the Principles: and 
ases of Women. - Practice of Surgery. é 
PRE ‘aera M. D. , Burlington, Vt, Brofesenr of ac Theory and- WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. D.,; University of Va, Professor of General 
~” Practice of Medicine; "Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. | . and Special Anatomy, ~ 
- RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. M., M. D., New York ee Professor ot J. HAYDEN WOODWARD, 3M. D. , Burlington, vt., visited ‘of Materia ae 
Penh Chemistry and Toxicology. | Medica and Therapeutics. be , A ie 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS : 


; ROBERT Ww. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of A. L. RANNEY, M, D., New York city, Professor of Diseases of Mind 


; the Skin and Veneréal Diseases. and Ni ervous System. 
A. T. WOODWARD, M. D. » Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Surgical Dis- | WILDER L. BURNAP, ESq., Burlington, Vitis Professor of Medical Juris- 
eases of Women. _ prudence. 


at 7 yeOOnt M. D., New York city, Professor of Diseases of the Hye | HENRY. C. TINKHAM, M.D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A, M. Pace oe a Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 


; STEPHEN ML ROBERTS, M. Dd, New York City, Professor of Diseases of GEO. . HOPE, , Professor of Diseases.of the Throat. — 


dren. mee, é . i WALTER L. RANNEY, . D,, Professor of Physical Diagnosis. 


( ‘HOSPITAL ADVAN TAGE,—The Mary Fletener ‘Hospital, with its commodions amphitheatre; is sone for clinical instruction during the ges- 
- gion, The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these TeaulAn olinies 
of the College, instruction will be given at the pedside by the Professors of the Medical Department. of the University. o: 


bs), LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. —These lectures, by gentlemen well known as recognized agen es oe their particular departments 
will be delivered during the regular session without extra‘fee, _ 

CLIN I0S.—Besides these lectures, there wit be Clinics held as follows :— 
SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor wright, every Saturday from, 9 to 12, CLINIC FOR DISHASES OF THE HYE. AND: RAR, , by Professor Moore 


ad the last half of the session. - i during his course of lectures. 


ie t - CLINIC, by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during f 
_ MED. pee Mbt iait of” ‘ne term, and by ‘Professor King during the last Tae ok befeciranagons OF SKIN, by Pro essor Taylor, during his 


Caen FOR DISEASES oF NERVOUS SYSTEM, by Professor Ranney. ) CLENIC FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN , bY Professor. Roberts. 
during his course. : | CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. i t) 
THE ‘PRELIMINARY TERM, onsite of a course ot Lectures and Rocitatious in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on a 
the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. Fee, $30. 00.: i 
THE REGULAR, SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of Mareh, each year, and continue Pe, weeks. This course will consist of 
from five to six lectures daily, in the various ‘departments of Medicine and Surgery. Rae 


-FRES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION : 


MATRICULATION - BEB, Oey ye i Lal hice ae 00, 
FEES FOR THE FULL COURSE OF LECTURES, sy all the Professors, ‘ i, 75.00. 
GRADUATION FEE, i lle - - - serait aa: a 


Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. ‘The tlekets are to be taken out at the beginning of the session, 

Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and 
$40.00. Students who have attended two full courses inthis College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medica] 
school, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation tee and $25.00 GraDvATES of this 
school are admitted without fee. GRADUATES of other regular schools and preeinniey Students are maonirieg on general ticket by paying the 


matriculation fee. — Good board can pe obtained at reasonable rates, — ; 
Ls mer Boies nti aa shied Cirewlars, ae a oe Dean. 


oo io Professor. ae RINMELL. M. noe : : 


Burlington, A. 
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“FIRE, LIFE AND ‘ACCIDENT a 


oh ‘Placed in RELIABLE COMPANIES at ve PROMPT "SETTLEMENTS and ae of Wes 
: ‘PAYMENTS. Call on or correspond with 


. 8. PECK, General Insurance ae 


166, ‘COLLEGE ‘STREET, A eo ee _ BURLINGTON, vou 


ORDERS BY MATL, OR TELEGRAPH WILL RECEIVE PAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


[Charter Perpetual, rey x 


| VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE nee CONFECTIONER. | 
“|! fssues — ‘FINEST ‘CHOGOLATES AND BONBONS, os oc 


sfolbaaead ENG O 8 (okt e BOB 
Good agents wanted in prominent localities, ‘and tor Beenie or r for |S 


Cty further information, ee address Home Office. _ ate 


| WILLIAM H. HART, President. | ie ‘ - eo : “101 ‘CHURCH STREET. 


vue oss coment cee TURRILL, rela tee 


“MARBLE AND GRANITE o “ADSIT. & BIGELOW, en ce 


CUMBTERY. 


i Set in any part of the anay Parga ice POS) A ee 
| CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED,| ste ae) (OFFICE, | 
eae GOODELL, bid “a it Comer ti ly tall il 


te le 257 Pine ‘Street, _ Burlington Vt.| Meee _ BURLINGTON, \ vt. Oe. 


ee 


bunches | WHOLESALE AND. RETAIL DEALERS IN = |} 


Z CLASSICAL eee COMMERCTAT. | aE 
_ BUSINESS COURSE AND “FRENCH SPECIALTIES, ne 


REV. D. - 4, O'SULLIVAN, President. ai 


“ments, viz a a ‘ . a EY ANAS a 


oh 


: The Department of Axte. = 


The first of these comprises the usual Acddonte Course in anise 
oe Mathematfes, Physical Sciences, Mental, nie and Political Enhowophy, e 


me 
Rhetoric, Literature and deine Sy lasts ee Bera at 


whose courses of ue fully meet the requiementet for Bch ovat 
j The second is subdivided into Courses in Agrtoutture and” related 
: branches, Chemistry, Engineering and 1 Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taughtin Amer- ” he 
‘: ican Medical Colleges. Lunas 2 . ‘ at Hf ve oe é he Te 
‘Students have full itberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- i i 
“tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates fora degree, except ‘b 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may | be made Sle ex- 
press permission of the Faculty. yt ; . Regie 
UTR satisfactory completion. of the Academic en entitles the stu- | 
dent to the degree of Bachelor ot Arts. ‘The completion of. any of. aN f 
Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor ot Philosophy. 
If he complete a course in Civil Engineering, he will be entitled to. eee 2 
| degree of Civil Engineer ; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree 
of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred . 
upon the satisfactory completion | of a preseribed Postgraduate course in 5, 


cas r analytical work. “Meatical students or person : 


art or pais 


_ Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- : 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the oars of | 
Doctor of Medicine. : Pt eke 


The University has a Military Department whieh is under ‘the © oharge | ‘ge 
ofa dutbe cb States officer. NG Gee CRORE IR : gy 


7 
iy 


tw For further information. or r catalogues, ced oe | 
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shed once 1M three weeks by the Students of the University 
ae a aees Band ermont. 


«BOARD OF EDITORS. 


Ese ELOWARD, 9. = : Editor-in-Chief. 


eo st : x : 
O, Wuitcoms, - Business Manager.||A. W. SHEA, - - Medical Items. 
a es PAB. GILBERT, : - Personals, 
eneral Literature. ||. 
s ; ‘|| W. H. Srone, - - - Locals, 
ee - Sczence. || G. B. Case, - - Lachanges, 
Printed at the Steam Book and Job Printing House of the 
. : FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
>, en 187 and 189 College Street. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CYNIc. 


Equitable Lite Assurance Society of the U; §; 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITHA NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes incontestabl eC. 


W. H. 8. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


TEACHERS WANTED! one sumbes tee 
Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 
form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Mention ihis paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


(0 a ee = i a 


LANDAUS, SURREY WAGONS, EXTENSION TOP, SIDE 
BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. 


__ Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses ala Russian. In 
fact everything of the latest style in our line. 


OFFICE 161 ST..PAUL STREET, 


ieee = AN et oo SON. 
J. A. LINSENWEIER 


Does First-class Work in all Branches of 


eee. 2 Eo LIN: CG 


PRICES CHEAP!! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 


STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI, 


L. A. ATWOOD, 
so anneal es pas e/a =e = a Se 
22, CHURCH STREET, 
BURLINGTON, - VERMONT 


“Opening of Fall and Winter Goods 
NICHOLSON’S tHe HATTER CLOTHIER 


FURRIER AND FURNISHER. 
DUNLAP’S CELEBRATED HATS, RETSEL HATS. 


Found only at Nicholson’s. 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, Overcoats. 
CUSTOM CLOTHING gotten up in the best manner. 
FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR all qualities. 
FINE LINEN COLLARS AND CUFES, styles always the latest. 
CANES AND UMBRELLAS, FINE SEAL CAPS aND GLOVES. 


51 CHURCH ST., - 


Wel: 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


YAN NESS AND AMERICAN 
BAD TES Lass, 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


The ‘‘ Van Ness Hovusz” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 


the House. 
U. A. WOODBURY, L. 8S. DREW, H. N. CLARK, 
Proprietor. Manager. Clerk. 
— AT — 
: 
§. Huntington & Co’s, 


88 CHURCH STREET 8&3 


You will find everything in the line of 


‘Books and Stationery 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


—— 


OUR SPECLAIES: 


OFFICE STATIONERY, 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 
ENGRAVED WEDDING and 
CALLING CARDS, 
CRANE’S FINE PAPERS. 
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HENRY C. HASKELL, CO A. Tas 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


———$-$-:- MA SER OF — 


GOLD MEDALS, : | 
* TROPHIES, BIC Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


SO CIETY PINS, | Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 


Sugar Loaf Lehigh 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Lykens Valley Red Ash, 


Is. & H. I AN THONY & CO., = English Cannel Coals 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC #< vee 
++ INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, “7holesale and Fetail. 


591 Broadway, N. Y. 
y; Orders for city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO. 
Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHEL DE-| DRUGSTORE. 


ALSO 


TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL. Yard connected with Telephone system. 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the 
CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES. 
LENSES. ELIAS LYMAN, 
AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 


upwards. Send for Catalogue or call and examine SOUTH WHARF 


THE BLUE STORE, 


t=" More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


H. N. COON, 


pc elm me 1 a ee ar 8 St ay deal N Ee CE,© Tag I N Cas 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


nme, Hooms and Wee Cream Parlors, devs 


The Celebrated Knox and Melviile Hats. 


94 CHURCH STREET, —_o— 
(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, Opposire OPERA House, HOWARD OPERA HOUSE, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. - 


_t * SMITH & HUMPHREY, 
Cater Ing a Specialty - Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. 


CHAS, P, HIBBARD’s MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE, 


Photographic Studio, 


MELLOW MIXTURE, Turkish an Perique. 
181 COLLEGE STREET. 


TURKISH and VIRGINIA. 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 
GENUINE TURKISH. 
FLAKE CUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE. 
VANITY FAIR. OLD GOLD. 
SALMAGUNDI, A NEW GRANULATED MIXTURE. 


" x Fragrant Vanity Fair, Superlative, Cloth of Gold. 
STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES.—People of refined taste who desire 
exceptionally fine cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, put up in 
satin packets and boxes of 10s. 20s. 50s. and 100s. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to supply without 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. delay college fraternities with our 
SATIN STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES, 
¢ Packed in Fraternity Colors. Also Class and College Colors. Name of 
society can he inserted on label if desired. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be surpassed — 


for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. Established 
1846. 14 First Prize Medals. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs Wu. 8, Kimball & Co., Peerless Tobacco Works, 
of Sfatuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library. ROCHESTER, N. Y, _ 


yourself. 


help admiring the magnificent harbor. 
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General Literature. 


AN APPEAL. 


The students of the University who are our readers 
will notice that the formal solicitation that has here- 
tofore headed this column does not appear in this 
issue. They will not on this account conclude, we 
trust, that our waste basket is full. Far fromit. In 


fact there has been lately a woful lack of interest on 


the part of a large number of the students in the liter- 
ary welfare of this publication. It is not enough that 
each student pay his annual subscription punctually, 
though this is commendable: but he should feel that 
the success of each issue is a matter that intimately 
concerns him; that a really good number of the Cynic 
reflects credit not only upon our institution as a whole 
but upon him individually. One of the main objects of 
our college paper is to stimulate among the students 
the disposition to extra work in the department of Re- 


‘toric and English Literature, and we believe that in no 
_ other department of the college course is extra work 


better repaid by mental discipline than in this. Toa 
student looking forward to a professional life this extra 
work may be, if vigorously prosecuted, of incalculable 
benefit. 

We know that it is nota lack of ability to write 
well that has prevented the students from overwhelm- 
ing the editors with admirable articles; it is simply a 
misunderstanding of the relations that the students 
hold to this publication. Every student is one of two 
hundred whose duty, as well as privilege, it is to fur- 
nish for publication at least one good spicy article each 
term. Remember, kind student reader, that it is not 
your neighbor, your friend, or this or that upper class- 
man who is to write a novelette, a criticism or discrip- 
tive article for the November numbers, but it is you, 
Tf this caution is borne in the hearts of each, 
we feel that the success of our paper in the future is 
insured. 


LANDING AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


As we approached Alexandria, after a three and a 
half days’ voyage from Brindisi, Italy, we could not 
It was a body 
of water nearly six miles across with an outlet scarcely 
a quarter of a mile wide. We were at once struck with 
amusement at the exceedingly grotesque appearance of 
the shipping and small craft around us. Across the 


bay was a group of seven or eight buildings of whitish 
stone, built on the desert some distance from the city. 
In another direction a similar group. These are two 
of the Kedive’s palaces, of which he has several costing 
$500,000, and upwards, at a wage rate of 10 cts. to 15 
cts. a day. The various buildings are for his harem, 
individually, each with its bevy of slaves. But these 
particular buildings are now empty and are for sale, as 
the ruined finances of Egypt will not support them all. 

The Kedive’s yacht. came next in sight, which cost 
over $500,000, being about 200 feet long. But the poor 
man became so sea sick the first trip he took that he 
vowed he would never go out in her again. So there 
she floats, a beautiful steamer, useless, abandoned and 
“ for sale,” the Kedive feeling confident that some rich 
European or American will relieve him of both his 
palaces and his yacht. 


We had no sooner come to anchor than we were 
immediately surrounded by a flotilla of Arabs, Jews, 
Turks, Infidels and Heretics, occupying thirty to forty 
boats, each with a crew of six rowers, steersman and 
“boss.” Hach boat was labelled with the name of a 
hotel. The variety of their dress amused us greatly. 
Many of them came on board ship in search of patron- 
age. One man was dressed only in a night-shirt which 
was once white, but now, awfully smutty. It is a com- 
mon garment and may be any color. One went so far 
as to take a “family flour” meal bag, cut a hole in the 
bottom and sides, and wore it with the label on the 
outside, for an ornament. This was all he had. Men 
of this class were always “hunting for a job” of bag- 
eage-carrying or else were holding out their hands for 
“ backsheesh” (money.) 


The crews of the boats were uniformed in various 
sorts of colored cotton gowns with, perhaps, a Euro- 
pean overcoat coming down tothe thighs. The soli- 
citors were dressed better, but each in his own style, 
invariably a mixture of Arabic and European. They 
swarmed over the ship like black vermin and a strict 
surveillance had to be kept on our baggage. As we 
were bound for Cairo with an excursion party we paid 
no attention to the hotel men, nor to the distant boat- 
man who bawled at us, save to laugh at them. 

Presently a splendid looking Arab appeared labelled 
“‘Cook’s Tours” on his double breasted European coat 
underneath he wore the invariable gown. We com- 
mended ourselves to his care. He landed us where we 
were to take a carriage for the railroad station. A host 
of donkeys and donkey boys assailed us, making it im- 
possible to pass, all the boys crying at once, “want 
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donkey? My donkey ‘ Yankee Doodle’ bery goot don- 
key!” “My donkey, John Bull! Go bery fast! He 
no tumble down. My name Ackmed Abdella! Want 
good donkey?” Commonly the poor brutes are covered 
with sores where the boys strike them. They keep 
them sore on purpose so as to make the poor donkey 
go faster. But the Egyptian donkey is a subject all 
by himself and must only be alluded to here. These 
obstructions our dragoman (guide) rapidly dispersed 
with the free use of a stout stick. Thus we were safely 
landed in Egypt, destined to see many strange and 
wonderful things, but none of which were more charac- 
teristic and amusing than our “landing at Alexandria.” 
Ricparp A. Hopkins, ’89. 


AIMS 1N COLLEGE WORK. 


The ends for which a college exists are in the main 
two: first, to promote learning ; secondly, to furnish 
the means of mental cultivation. The two are not in 
fact separate, as one implies, to some extent at least, the 
other. From the studies laid down not only are facts 
and principles to be learned ; but also, though less di- 
rectly, practical wisdom, the knowledge how to do and 
make, can be gained. The college course brings to us 
what other men have thought and said and done, and 
thus furnishes examples, both of warning and of 
encouragement, for our own thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions. It gives an opportunity for acquiring some part 
of that inestimably precious, though still incomplete, 
fund of wisdom which humanity has gained from ex- 
perience, and which has found expression in the words 
of the best and greatest men of all ages. At the same 
time it furnishes valuable exercise for the direction and 
strengthening of the mind. A course rightly arranged, 
then, supplies sources of knowledge, practical and 
theoretical. That is, it is a course of the arts and 
sciences. 


The sphere of the institution ends here. It gives 
the opportunity ; perhaps a stimulus; but it can do no 
more. The result lies with the individual student, and 
depends on his ability, his faithfulness, his energy. All 
educated men are necessarily self-educated. Their 
learning can not be done for them. Most of those who 
come to college come with the purpose, more or less de- 
termined,of getting an education; a term whose meaning 
is widely different in different minds, and perhaps vague 
in all. Of course, in the case of some, especially those who 
follow a technical course, and a few others who have 
already decided upon their vocation, there is a single 
definite object to be kept steadily in mind, and to which 
everything is made toconform. But a great many have 
no such plans for the future to guide them ; and perhaps 
it is better so, since there is less danger of their culture 


being narrow and one-sided. Still there are certain 
general aims, which the student who for the present is 
merely seeking an education (whatever that may imply) 
does well to have always before him. 


“Knowledge is power,” Bacon said; and the say- 
ing is thoughtlessly repeated every day. In college if 
we devote ourselves faithfully to the work assigned to 
us, we are chiefly occupied in gaining knowledge. Are 
we to any great extent gaining power? Will the 
posession of the bare facts of a science, a knowledge of - 
history, a familiarity with several languages, ancient 
and modern, and with their literatures—will any or all 
of these in themselves make a strong, a powerful man ? 
Undoubtedly they are an advantage; but one may 
possess them all, and yet be but an inferior person in 
spite of them. Knowledge of this kind alone is not 
power ; neither is it sufficent to make an educated man. 
The knowledge which is power is that which belongs 
to a well trained mind, a mind capable of arranging and 
classifying the facts learned,of using them as the material 
for new thought, and of applying them to present affairs. 
All study in college, is or should be, directed to the 
cultivation of the thinking powers as its supreme ob- 
ject. This, and this only, is education in its true sense. 
It is the drawing out of the mental powers and training 
them to act. The acquirement of knowledge, although | 
important, is subordinate to this. The two are, how- 
ever, effected together. Directly we are occupied in 
gaining knowledge; while by the same means indirectly 
we are exercising and so strengthening, informing and 
so broadening our mind. The latter is the chief end. 
The former is both a means to the latter, and an end in 
itself. The two combined, clear, logical thinking, sup- - 
ported by broad, real knowledge—are bound to give a 
man power. To attain to these ought to be the grand 
aim of every student. There is always a tendency 
under the pressure of college work to forget its purpose, 
and to think only of the immediate necessity of pre- 
paration for the class-room. But study put forth simply 
with reference to the recitation or examination can be 
of little value. 


Again there is danger that even he who is honestly 
and earnestly striving for his own improvement in think- 
ing and in knowledge will forget that he is a man and 
has a man’s part to act in life. Becoming absorbed in 
the little wor'd of self, he will meet with a hard experi- 
ence when he has to enter the larger world of men and 
affairs. And after all, self culture, though a high, is not 
the highest. aim. The desire to benefit other men by 
one’s education is an expansion of this and is nobler. 


“The maxim ‘know thyself’ does not suftice ; 
Know others! Know them well—that’s 
my advice.” 
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EAST RIVER VOYAGING. 


A CLERK’S REMINISCENCE. 


“Nimm nur, Fahrmann, nimm die Miethe. 
Die ich gerne dreifach biete.”—Uhland. 


Out on Saturday at one o’clock. What should we 
do with the long half-holiday? The first thing was to 
forage for lunch. The next was to banish all! specula- 


tion as to the best method of spending the afternoon, 


and to set out boldly for the tumultuous waters of the 
Kast River; the same that aforetime had proved so 
perilous to Hendrik Hudson and his mariners. Being 
of salt sea blood, whither should we betake us if not 
unto thebrine? On we trudged, along the hot sidewalk, 
between the blazing and the darkling walls, with the 


blue sky arching overhead its depths of crystal, which not 


all the dust of the street could tarnish. So we walked 
and gazed until the gateman welcomed us and our 
pence, and we were inside the 23d street ferry. We 
walked down the boat’s deck looking out on the hurry- 
ing craft that shuttled across ovr narrow sea-view, and 
on reaching the bow, we were startled by the ghost of 
St. John, not the apocalyptic disciple, but the palatial 
river steamer that has borne so many of us up the Hud- 
son. After burning and drowning, the boat had been 


raised, a blackened wreck, but not damaged beyond 


_ hope of restoration. 


Our fine new ferry-boat, the Wyoming, was soon 
sliding through the green water to its Brooklyn haven. 
Its course was laid near the New York shore, and took 
us by Roach’s famous iron works, where peacefully re- 
posed the government’s new cruisers, the Dolphin, and 
the yet undistinguished twin, the Boston or Atlanta. 
The Dolphin is a low, sharp, handsome vessel, but the 
larger cruiser is a nondescript, or was such then, in the 
stage of development in which we saw it. Being 
nautical, as aforesaid, we looked with deep interest on 
these first ships of the new navy, and sighed for the 
day when the stars and stripes shall again stream above 
as swift keels as plough the sea. 

The oddest sight that we found in our three-fold 
voyage, was a huge, square, floating bath house, 
moving slowly up the middle of the stream, without 
any visible means of propulsion. We were half tempted 
to believe it some new Noah’s Ark, or Russian Livadia, 
sent to astonish our Yankee eyes ; but a little closer in- 
spection revealed the long rope by which an insignifi- 
cant tug was pulling the monster. 

The Grand street ferry, which we had often squeezed 
through at the peril of life and limb, was now so deserted 
that the gateman actually found leisure to answer our 
question politely. He answered it truthfully too, which 
doesn’t always follow, and in just three minutes we 
were started on our new course to Roosevelt street, 
New York. This stage was perhaps the most enjoyable 
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of ourjourney. On our left in Wallabout Bay, three beau- 
tiful steam yachts were coquetting with their lovely re- 
flections in the undulating water. Further down, just 
outside the middle of the Navy Yard, lay the old Ver- 
mont, stripped of its masts, degraded with a house- 
roof, and staring hollowly through its four rows of 
empty ports. But clumsy as the old line-of-battle-ship 
looks, it outstripped all the steamers on its last cruise, 
during the Rebellion. The gored and sunken Talapoosa 
skulked in the recesses of the Navy Yard, as if ashamed 
of having been sent to the bottom by a paltry fishing 
schooner. 


Anon, the rusty bulwarks of American freedom 
were left behind, and our view was drawn to the New 
York shore, toward peaceful shipping. ’Tis a wonder- 
ful sight, those huge river and ocean steamers uplifted 
in the floating docks, and poised so airily that they 
seem as trees do, to have mass without weight. 

In rounding its course to the pier at Roosevelt 
street, our boat swung far under the bridge, through 
its ribbon of cool green shadow, and directly beneath 
the rolling trains of the bridge, so that the brakemen 
looked like aeronauts leaning out of their balloons. 

Did you ever walk down South street, from the 
bridge to the battery? If so, and you take any interest 
in ships or their inhabitants, were you not amply repaid 
for the journey? All kinds of craft, from the canal boat 
to the ocean steamer, congregate here. Great bow- 
sprits, like uplifted elephantine trunks, are thrust far 
ashore above the street. The air is redolent of tar. 
Marine supply stores, junk shops and boat shops crowd 
every block, wedged apart by occasional fish markets 
and the inevitable grog shop. 

We were curious to go on board a Texan and a 
Cuban steamer, but their hour of sailing was too near 
to give us time to explore them, so we hastened on to 
Hamilton ferry. The doors were already crowded, and 
the vile cigar of a fellow passenger, under whose lee 
we were jammed, cheated us out of the sea-breezes 
during the trip. Our course carried us close by Govy- 
ernor’s Island, where we saw long rows of Rodman 
cannon ranged along the grassy bank, and below, a 
bear among wolves, a mighty 20 inch gun, whose yast- 
ness made the neighboring workmen “appear like mice.” 

We had taken the Hamilton ferry in order to see 
the famous Atlantic Dock, one of the wonders 
of the New World. We saw it and were not 
disappointed. All that we had strength left to see of it 
was viewed in a walk down and around its northern 
pier. Craft of outlandish shapes were unloading sugar 
at the different store-houses, and by every gang of 
workmen was the inspector with pencil and memoran- 
dum book. 

We were now tired enough to take the car to Ful- 
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ton ferry. The road lay along the cooling shadow of 
great store-houses, whose dusk was redolent of 
sweets and spices. Back at last in the elevated train, 
we sank down in blissful appreciation of the soft seat 
and the refreshing breezes. 

The cars made a half circle round the Navy Yard, 
slipped along up among the bird’s nests, and at last the 
brakeman, whose enunciation was the soul of wit, for it 
was brevity itself, snapped out a travesty on the name 
of our station, and we stepped upon the platform, mur 
muring regretfully, 


“Suave porto magno ponentibus sequora ventis 
Eterra magnum alterius spectare laborem.” 


VIKING. 


GENERAL READING IN COLLEGE. 


M. L. P. 


To the student entering college, it matters not 
what course he pursues, no better advice can be given 
than to fill up his leisure hours with useful reading. As 
the curriculum is arranged, two or three hours in each 
day, may be given up to reading, without infringement 
on time required for college duties and necessary ex- 
ercise and recreation. The kind of reading is of utmost 
importance, but those who enter college, with profes- 
sion or vocation in life fully determined upon, will na- 
turally select reading that has some relation to that vo- 
cation ,and others will take what their taste or chance 
brings to them. The Professors will always be found 
ready with assistance and advice to aid the student 
who wishes to delve into any special subject. Any- 
thing that could be said on this subject, I realize, must 
be old and trite, yet its very age imposes additional 
claims upon us. The best criterion of a student’s read- 
ing is the library register, where a record of the books 
drawn by each studentis kept; and too many pages are 
found to contain nothing but a record of “English His- 
tory” volumes, &c., used in connection with prescribed 
college work. 

It is true the course gives no incentive to literary 
work, outside the range of history, and this may in part 
explain the fault. The study of English Literature is 
reserved for the more mature intellect of seniors, and 
an interest is awakened in this vast and unfathomable 
subject at the time when the student is about to 
shoulder his diploma and go out to battle with the 
world. Then he is deprived of the great advantage de- 
rived from the two libraries and his time is necessari- 
ly otherwise employed. This is perhaps no fault of 
the course and may not be obviated. The course 
is not designed to give a thorough and complete knowl- 
edge in every branch taken up, so that graduates shall 
be specialists in every study. Yet itis a query, whether 
something introductory to this study of the senior 
year might not be substituted for Rhetoric of the ju- 


nior or sophomore years. It would seem that a good 
deal of time is spent in the study of rules and princi- 
ples that should have been learned and put into prac- 
tice long before a college course is begun, and that 
time might more profitably be spent in the study of 
those authors whose works are of paramount import- 
ance to English readers. I can warrant an added in- 
terest in the recitation and preparation therefor. 
Granted that the study of Rhetoric is very essential 

and necessary, could not the two years employed in the 

study of Hill’s Rhetorics be reduced to one, thus leav- 
ing the sophomore year free for the pleasure and — 
change of studying English authors? Nothing like 

advice _to superiors is intended in this article, nor 
criticism of the existing modes of teaching, but a sug- 

gestion is made, that has occurred to me as a good 
one. The curriculum is made out by men of wide ex- 

perience and specially adapted for the work, but in the 

light of the experience of the past few years, might 
we not cut off one year from the three given up to 
Rhetoric proper, and substitute “‘in leu thereof” some 
study bearing more closely upon the students’ general 
reading? If, however, the curriculum is to take no no- 
tice of this part of our education, beyond that which is 
confined within the narrow limits of senior year, itis — 
the more incumbent on us to make efforts to make good 
this lack by personal attention and application. Pro- 
fessors very kindly recommend and do their best to en- 
force collateral reading, but their duty stops here, as 
they have no direct supervision over the students out- 
side the class-room—would they had in this matter at 
least ! 

Many a graduate has felt too late that he has ne- 
elected much durmg his course that would have been 
of great benefit to him in his after-life, but of all re-— 
grets, I venture to say, none is more common than 
that we have allowed to slip such opportunities of in- 
creasing our fund of literature. Those who are now 
entering on their course have the advantage—they may _ 
make good resolves and have the opportunity to carry 
them out. 

No excuse can be given for the neglect of the 
library and the indifference to general reading on the 
part of a good many of the students. Every one should 
keep himself posted on the state of things in his own 
country at least, and should take, or have access to one 
or more daily papers. Many articles may be found in — 
recent magazines in the Library on the subject, “* What 
books have helped me,” and these will well repay time 
spent in perusal. If, by this article, any of the students, 
especially the new ones, shall be aroused to a sense of 
their opportunities and the obligations resting upon — 
them, it will have done some good. ‘‘ Reading maketh 
a full man.” Let us get as “full” as possible. 


NOTES. 


«“ “The Letters of Thackeray” which have been ap- 
pearing in Seribner’s Magazine, have been published 
na single volume by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
ae kk also contains portraits and reproductions of 
ee hackeray’s original sketches and fac-similes of his 
_ writing 
sn = The original draft of “ Faust,” as Goethe conceived 
) play, will appear, for the first time, in October, un- 
the editorship of Professor Erich Schmidt. It 
msists of twenty scenes, often differing materially 
rom the existing editions. Goethe brought the manu- 
eript of this first version with him to Weimar in 
r 715. The first ten volumes of the new complete edi- 
2 pee. of -Goethe’s works will appear next month. The 
edition will be completed in six years, and form sixty 
ise, of which ten will be issued yearly. In addi- 
ion to these volumes of Goethe’s poems and prose 
AG ritings, others, containing the diaries and letters, 
ae will, be published ; but their number is uncertain. 
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be The Rey. E. E. Hale's “ Life of Washington” is a 
story of the career of Washington from the point of 
view which is ignored in the longer biographies. The 
biographers of Washington have generally paid more 
ttention to his times than to his life. This is an 
ffort to present Washington’s life to a people who 
may be supposed to know the history of the French 

War, the War of the American Revolution, and the first 
a residency. Mr. Hale states explicitly in the preface, 
t so far as is possible, he uses Washington’s own 
letters and diaries as his authorities. Three-fourths of 
~ vat these hhave never been printed, andas he draws more 
‘ae ally from manuscript than printed sources, there will 
be in the book a good deal that is new to most students 
of history. It will present what Mr. Hale has called 
omewhere else the human, rather than the deified 
Washington of the old biographers. 


AS a San Francisco is to have a colossal statue of Liber- 
y. The first thing that will now greet the traveller as 
16 approaches our coasts either from China on the 
west, or Europe on the east, will be an indestructable 
ae in bronze of the American idea. The 
statue and pedestal will be forty feet high, erected on 
the higher of the two peaks that overlook the city be- 
tween the bay and the Pacific. The figure of the God- 

dess of Liberty stands erect, holding aloft.a torch. In 
2. “her left hand she grasps the sword of justice which she 
May? holds extended. At her feet lies a man in the act of 
le a ttempting to seize a sword which lies beyond his 

: re each. He represents despotism. The whole expense 
the work is borne by Mr. Adolph Sutro, a San Fran- 
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Sei ience, 


THE « “VOLUN THER. . 


Five years ago a single masted yacht of more than 
sixty feet on the water line, was almost an unheard of 
thing on this side of the Atlantic. When the Amer- 


icans received the challenge of the Genesta, they felt that 


the so called Queen’s cup could not possibly remain this 
side of the Atlantic. But rather than give up the cup 
without a trial, two boats were constructed, the Puri- 
tan and Priscilla, and the fastest of these two was to 
sail in the race with the Genesta. The Puritan proved 
to be the one, and although this was a good boat, the 
Americans were few who believed that it was possible 
for her to win under any circumstances. The race 
came and was over, and the wires sent forth the glor- 
ious news of victory for the Americans. 

Encouraged by this success, the Americans, when 
they received the following year the challenge of the 
Galatea, decided to have a better boat. Accordingly 


the Mayflower was built, and proved to be better 
even than the Puritan. The cup was again most 
ably defended by this boat, and again remained this 
side of the Atlantic. This year brought still another 
challenge, and this time from the best boat across the 
waters, the Scotch steel sloop Thistle. 

In the eyes of all, this was the best boat of its kind 
ever built. But to let the cup go now, after having kept 
it through two hard struggles, was out of the ques- 
tion, To meet the Thistle, the steel sloop Volunteer 
was constructed by the same parties as were the May- 
flower and Puritan. In the trial races with the May- 
flower she proved herself to be the best boat, and 
accordingly was put against the Thistle. T wo races 
were all that were needed to decide the victory. The 
first day the Volunteer came in 20 minutes ahead, and 
in the second race 11 minutes ahead. 

Undoubtedly all the boats that have been sent 
over here are good boats, but before the foreigners 
can stand any chance of getting the cup, they must be 
at the expense of giving their designer an American 
education in yacht-building. 


Following are the dimensions of the four best 


boats : 

Parts of the Vessel. Volunteer. Mayflower. Thistle. Galatea. 
Length over all, 107.0 100.0 106.10 100.6 
Length on water line, 85.10 85.0 85.0 86.10 
Beam, 23.2 23.65 20.3 15. 
Beam ‘of water line, 22.3 22.3 20. 15. 
Depth of hold, 10.6 10. 14.2 13.3 
Draught, 10.9 10.0 13.8 13.6 
Area amidship section, 96. 92. 115. 125. 
Mid-section from bow, .60 0.60 
Mast deck to hounds, 65. 63. 62. 53. 
Topmast, 48. 46. 45. 47. 
Boom, 84, 80. 80. 73. 
Gaff, - 52. 50. 50. 45, 
Bowsprit outboard, 37. 38. 38.6 36.6 
Spinnaker boom, 70. 67. 70. 65.6 
Displacement, 116. 110. 135. 157.6 
Inside ballast, 10. 14. 10. 6. 
Keel ballast, 50. 37. 55. 72. 
Sail area by N. Y. Y. C. 

rule, 9,000. 8,634. 8,880. 7,505. 
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THE LABOR OF PROGRESS. 
C. E. W. 


The purely ccientific knowledge we possess, was 
discovered almost entirely by means of original re- 
search. It is either by observing matter and its forces 
under new conditions or from a new aspect, that nearly 
all discoveries are made. Some discoveries are made 
by observing the phenomena of bodies placed under 
special conditions by those operations of nature over 
which we have little or no control. All our knowledge of 
astronomy, and much of geology and physiology, was 
acquired in this way. Nearly ail modern discoveries of 
importance in physics and chemistry require long and 
difficult investigations to be made, in order to establish 
their truth. Scientific discovery is the most valuable 
discovery in its ultimate practical results when it is 
pursued from a love of truth as the ruling motive, and 
any attempt to make it more directly and quickly 
remunerative by trying to direct it immediately to prac- 
tical objects, decreases the importance of its results, 
diminishes the spirit of inquiry, and sooner or later re- 
duces it to the character of invention. The greatest 
practical realities of this age had their origin in a search 
after important truths, entirely irrespective of the util- 
ities to which they might lead. 

Many persons scarcely know the difference between 
science and art, a still greater number cannot readily 
distinguish between a concrete science and a pure one, 
and nearly all confound discovery with invention. 
A science may be conveniently defined as a collec- 
tion of facts and general principles which are to be 
learned ; an art, as a collection of rules which are tobe 
followed. Art therefore is applied science; and every 
art also has a basis in science, whether that basis has 
been discovered or not. Scientific principles underlie 
not only manufacturing processes, but also sculpture, 
music, poetry and painting. 

When Oersted first observed that a magnetic needle 
in close proximity to a body through which a current 
of electricity was passing had a tendency to place itself 
at right angles to such a body, or more strictly speak- 
ing to rotate around that body; and when Henry and 
Sturgeon discovered that if currents of electricity pass 
around a bar of soft iron, the iron becomes temporarily 
magnetic ; and when Carlisle, Nicholson, and Davy found, 
that when a current of electricity passes through cer- 
tain substances, those substances are thereby decom. 
posed, or new compounds are found, each made a 
scientific discovery. But when Morse applied those 
discoveries in the construction of his telegraph, he made 
an invention. In discovery, we search for new phenom- 
ena, their causes and relations; in invention we seek to 
produce new effects, or to produce known effects in an 
improved manner, 


There is nothing on earth so sma!l that it may 
not produce great things. The most abstract and 
apparently trivial experiments in original research have i! 
in some cases led to inventions and results of national =— 
and even world-wide importance. The contractions of 
a frog’s leg in the experiments of Galvani, and the > 
movements of a magnetic needle in those of Oersted, 7 
have already led to the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in laying telegraph wires all over 
the earth, and to an immense extension of international _ 
intercourse. But the original discovery of Oersted was a 
not made withoutlabor; it was only arrived at after _ 


many years of research. 

The laws of the mechanical action of conductors, 
conveying currents upon magnets and upon each other, 
were investigated by Ampere, in a series of experi- 
ments, which were at once conclusive and exhaustive. 
Michael Faraday discovered magnetic electricity in 
1831. His valuable contributions to physical science, 
in his researches into the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, will always be acknowledged. 

Previously to the the experiments of Faraday, the 
induction of electric currents was unknown. Faraday, — 
in the first series of his experimental researches, de-. ; 
scribes an experiment in which a copper disc was made . 
to rotate between the poles of an electro magnet, while  — 
one electrode of a galvanometer was connected with : 
the axis of the disc and the other with the wire which - 
was held in contact with the edge of the dise. On 
spinning the disc, a current was immediately obtained, <a 
the direction of which was reversed with that of the 
rotation. This experiment may be regarded as the start- 
ing point of the dynamo machines of Wilde, Gramme, — 
Silms, and others. which seem destined to playso im- 
portant a part in the civilized life of the future. e 

Ampere discovered that two wires through bie oy 
currents are passing in the same direction atiract, and : 
in opposite directions repel each other ; thence he in- 
ferred that magnetism consists in the attraction of 
electrical currents revolving at right angles to the line “4 
joining the poles of the magnet and is produced in a vig 
bar of steel or iron by induction from a series of elec- 
trical currents revolving in the same direction at right == 
angles to the axis of the bar. Henry in accordance with 
the theory of Ampere, produced the intensity or spool- 
round magnet, insulating the wire instead of the bar or 
rod, and covering the whole surface of the iron witha  —_ 
series of coils in close contact. He extended the prin- ae 
ciples to the full by winding successive strata of msu- ; ‘4 
lated wire over each other, thus producing acompound 
helix formed of a long wire of many coils. At the same — “a 
time he developed the relation of the intensity magnet So 
to the intensity battery, and their relations to the mag- ass 
net of quantity. He was the first to magnetize apiece 
of iron at a distance, and to demonstrate and declare 
the applicability of the electro-magnet to telegraphy 
at adistance. Using the terminus short circuit magnet 
of quantity and the armature as a signaling device, he 
was to make acoustic signals by sounding a bell at a 
distance by means of the electro-magnet. 

Thus has seience and art been builded, through 
the untiring efforts of men who devoted their lives to 
the work of seeking out the truth and for truth alone. 


- Untverstry or Vermont, Oct. 20, 1887. 
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TB av Baeaye Praintoined that, RopThMAdaine 
V our distance from other colleges, it would be pos- 
ible for the University to support a good foot-ball 
i if the students generally would but become in- 
“3h rested in the game. This position was fully sus- 
ed by the last meeting of the Foot-ball Association. 


husiasm manifested at any college meeting, and, 
ainly, never have the results been so encouraging. 
“movement isin the right direction; for while it 
ms that we can do comparatively little at base-ball, 
f experiences have shown that, with proper train- 
foot-ball can be made a success. This arises from 
fact that we have more time to devote to foot-ball 
than to base-ball and that there are always a large 
number of men in college who are willing to play on 
_ the practice teams. 

Now that the trainer is at work with the various 
teams, we look for steady attention to practice and 
“strict obedience to directions; for without this it is 
Sh useless to expect to improve last year’s playing. 


ca 
- 
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ro) 
| \ N “ Appeal” for the literary support of our paper 
a, ‘is to be found in another column, and we hope that 
i will be thoroughly read. Hitherto the contributions 
M a ai been confined to a very limited number. The gener- 
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rer, within our recollection, has there been so much’ 
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ality of the students have not made such use of our col- 
umns as would give them a personal interest in the paper. 
The editors, in fact, have at times found it difficult to 
prevail on anyone to write an article expressly for the 
Cynic. Now under such circumstances no college en- 
terprise can obtain success. It must have the support 
of the students as a whole. The Cyytc must have not 
only subscribers but contributors—and voluntary con- 
tributors from all departments and classes. This would 
give to the paper a more varied character, and each 
student could find in it something of interest. We 
would urge upon the underclassmen also the advant- 
ages of commencing to contribute early. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that the most valuable contributors have 
been those whose names have appeared in our columns 
early in their college course. This habit of writing has 
been attended also with benefit to the writers them- 
selves. Every one needs the practical training to be de- 
rived from preparing an article for print, and one should 
feel especially gratified to have his work accepted and 
published by a college periodical. The Cynic is de- 
signed to be a paper representative of the college and 
college interests, and we sincerely hope that the 
students will consider these suggestions and give us 
their support. 


cama 
| N the current numbers of the Century and Lippin- 
| cots magazines we notice two articles of interest to 
college men. In the former is an article by Professor 
Johnston, of Princeton, on the “American Game of Foot 
ball.” With happy illustrations the great popularity 
of the game at the leading colleges is shown, and the 
absolute misrepresentation of the game by the news- 
papers is commented upon in such a way that any lover 
of the game can but thank the Professor for the clear 
statement of the true facts of the case. A foot-ball 
game is not marked by any such brutal exhibitions of 
pugilism as the daily press would lead one to expect, 
neither is it devoid of opportunities for a display of 
courage and skill. The custom of playing a hard game 
without sufficient training is very properly condemned 
because of the injuries that may result to players who 
are not in a physical condition to undergo the strain of 
the game. 

In Lippincott’s magazine there is an article on 
“Social Life at Williams” by a junior. The descrip- 
tion is very readable and presents a pleasing picture of 
the manner in which term time is passed among the 
Berkshire Hills. 


nee S 
T is with some hesitancy that we revert to that much 
talked of but never carried out project of the Glee 
Club. It would be ip keeping, however, with the pre- 
sent college spirit to take some active steps in this di- 
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rection. A few years ago a Glee Club was maintained | us away from our studies before four o'clock, the lo 


which brought the college before the public in a very 
pleasant manner, and was a credit to the institution. 
With the musical talent now in college, there is no rea- 
son why a very acceptable club could not be formed. 
The only condition to its success would then be an in 
terest and energy manifested by the members them- 
selves. After the foot-ball season is over, all through 
the winter, the existence of the college will hardly be 
known in public. A few concerts by the Glee Club, be- 
sides affording the students much enjoyment, would 
reflect to the public a phase of student life not sug- 
gested by the classical aspect of the college buildings. 
We hope before long to hear that measures have been 
taken to organize the musical talent of the college. 


——_O0———_- 


UR progressive contemporary the Hamilton Liter 
ary Monthly has taken a step in advance of other 
college publications in offering prizes for superior liter- 
ary contributions. About a year ago it offered a prize 
for the best story to the undergraduates of Hamilton 
College with such successful results that it has been 
led to repeat the enterprise this year on a more ex- 
tended scale. It offers a prize of $100 for the best 
essay on the “ Conservatism of American Institutions.” 
Competition is open to any one who is or will bea 
subscriber to the Monthly, terms, $3.00 per year. 
board reserves the right of publishing or copyrighting 
any or all of the competing essays. The project seems 
designed primarily to increase the subscription list, 
and to bring the publication into general notice. The 
conditions of the prize are such as to secure justice to 
all competitors. The enterprise is a very worthy one 
and will probably awaken much interest, as well as 
redownd to the advantage of the Monthly. 
fo) 
We have recently received the following letter :— 


To the Editors of the Cynic: 


In the last number of the Cynic was an editorial 
upon the five o’clock recitation. It is hardly fair, I be- 
lieve, that an editorial in a college paper, that purports 
to carry the opinion of the college students as a body, 
should be so palpably biased in its assertions as this 
plainly was. It would be difficult indeed to appoint a 
time for each recitation that would satisfy in all res 
pects every student, but a careful consideration of both 
sides of the question will show, I believe, that the five 
o’clock arrangement inconveniences the least number. 

For the close student it is, of course, granted that 
he has now his desired hour for afternoon class work. 
By 4.30 o'clock any student is ready to close his books. 
During the coming short days the darkness will com- 
pel him to do so. He has had three hours at least of 
close study, and a half hour vigorous walk in the bra 
cing air will clear his brain for a good recitation. The | ® 
recitation is by gas light. He has gained thereby 
an hour of day light. If our afternoon recitation takes 
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of an hour at least of valuable daylight is unavoidabl 
during the Fall and Winter term. Work in the class 
room can be carried on quite as agreeably after five 
before, but work over our books cannot; our stu 
hours, must for economies sake, come before five. | 
Now placing our sports on the same footing with 
the required college work, do sufficiently good reasons 
exist for devoting >to Gian the last one or two hours of ee 
the day and thereby crowding the necessary college 
work into the early part of the afternoon? JI believe 
not. B. 
This communication would show that there ar 
two preferences as to the time of holding the afternoon . 
recitation, and possibly it may be as “ palpably biased. 
in its assertions” as the editorial referred to. We have | 
endeavored in the past, as our correspondent would — 
have us do, to voice the general opinion of the students — 
in all matters such as this that affect their own in-— 
terests. We do not think that we erred so flagrantly — 
in our last issue as our correspondent would indicate ; tne 
for the editorial in question was suggested by the 
opinion frequently expressed by different students in — 
favor of the earlier hour, and we have since heard our S 
views warmly supported. Possibly, however, only He a “i, 
minority opinion on the question has reached us, and 
we are glad to hear from the other side. 


Personals. 
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James B. Angel LL. D., president of Michigaii “ 
University, who was president of this College from 1866 
to 1871, and is now its only living ex-president, has 
been appointed one of the three to settle the meee 
dispute with Canada. — 


44. Hon. Frederick Billings has placed a tablet Oe 
in the Woodstock Congregational chapel, over the fire- 4 Be 
place, bearing this inscription: “Honor thy father and 
thy mother, Exodus xx-12,” in memory of Oel Billings & 
and Sophia Wetherbe Billings. This chapel was erected — 
by their son, Frederick Billings, A. D. MDCCCLXXX. “ 
The tablet is of solid brass, and the alae is in ex- 
cellent taste. “i 

At Mr. Billings’ expense, the Methodist churalt’ in. oe 
Woodstock is being repaired and frescoed. He has 
presented a fine iron bridge to the town, and sent $500 a 
to the Gettysburg monument fund. During the sum- : es 
mer Mr. Billings gave employment to a eis body of — 
men, in constructing a five mile carriage road to the a 
summit of Mt. Tom, which is 600 feet high. This © 
splendid carriage road is built out in many places with — 

a high stone wall like a castle of Mikado, and the vical “a 
from the top has been called the grandest in New Eng-_ +a 
land. ee 


83. A. H. Wheeler is teaching in 
stitute, of this city. 


ock Point In- 


85. Miss Mary Mills is to teach another year in 
a young ladies’ seminary, in Philadelphia. 

’86. S. H. Bishop is professor of New Testament 
Greek, in New Orleans University. 

86. EH. A. Brodie has gone to California, and is 
surveying under Harry Storrs, ’82. 

86. EF. J. Mills has accepted a position on the 
editorial staff of the Hngineering News. C. W. Baker, 
’86, is a member of the same staff. 

87. E. C. Morgan, who returned from the West 
on account of ill health, is station agent at Cherubusco, 
NEY 5 

A. E. Willard has returned to College with the 

class of ’88. 
88. W. H. Beebe has not returned to College 
this term, but is working in this city. 

89. W. A. Beebe left College October 8, to teach 
a term of school near Malone, N. Y. P. C. Huntington 
has given up his College course, and expects to go to 
Chicago into an insurance office. H. M. McIntosh has 
has not yet returned, but expects to next term. 

A. P. Nichols left last Monday night for California, 
where he expects to enter into business. 


Lyman W. Ray, who entered with ’89, was married 
a few days ago to Miss Craven, of this city. Mr. Ray 
is supplying the Methodist church at Starksboro, Vt. 


S. D. P. Williams is in an architect’s office at 19 
Exchange Place, Boston. His address is 324 Broad- 
way, South Boston. 

90. Will W. Cantwell is in a law office in Chateau- 
gay, N. Y. Henry M. Damon is at his home in Ran- 
dolph, Vt. Newton J. Herrick is at home, Champlain, 
N. Y., but expects to return to College next term. 
Marshall A. Howe is teaching in Glenwood, Classical 
Seminary, West Brattleboro, Vt. He intends to be 
with his class after this term. ©. W. Sleeper is at 
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Stafford, Vt. He expects to teach this winter. C. M. 
Stewart is at Cambridge, Mass. 

Among those in town since the last issue, ‘are : 
P Hayden, ’83, Bosworth, Morgan and Roberts, 87, Hun- 
, tington and McIntosh, 81, Morgan, Stratton and Wil- 
liams, °89, and Herrick, ’90. 

Among the visitors in town last week, was D. P. 
Kingsley, A. M., of Denver, Col. He is one of the 
young men who has evidently made a success of the 
| West. After graduating from the University, in the 
class of 81, Mr. Kingsley went to Colorado determined 
to make the most of whatever honorable opportunity 
| was presented. His literary ability was soon recog- 
nized, and in due time made him editor of the Grand 
Junction News. Becoming identified with the Repub- 
lican party, he was in 1886, elected auditor of the state, 
which office, together with that of superintendent of 
insurance, he now holds.—J/ndependent. 


Where were the sophomore plug-hats at the foot- 
ball game? 

There are no rules this fall as to the time of 
sports. 

Some of the juniors are taking extra German with 
Prof. Huff. 

The laboratory has been much inconvenienced 
lately by lack of water. 


The sophomores have ‘‘ scraped” one ball from the 
freshmen this fall. 

The juniors are groaning over their first appear- 
ance on the chapel stage. 

Until further notice, the senior privates are ex- 
cused from drill on Wednesdays. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Merrill a number 
of the students have enjoyed several sails on the yacht 
“ Burlington.” 

Tennis is, as usual, the popular game this fall. 
The courts are in excellent condition and are occupied 
most of the time. 

As has been the custom, Monday, Oct. 17th, was 
given as a holiday in which to recover from the effects 
of the foot-ball game. 

Professors Merrill and Huff are rooming at the 
Mill this term. The former at No. 1, South Hall, and 
the latter at No. 5, North Hall. 

President Buckham attended the annual meeting 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, held at 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 3 to 8. 
Prof. Torrey conducted chapel exercises. 


During his absence 
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The high school nine defeated the freshman nine 
at base-ball, Saturday, Oct. 8th, by a score of 14 to 8. 
The battery for the freshmen were Abbey and Graves, 
and for the high school, Teachout and McGaffey. 


The rhetorical exercises of the year began Satur-4 
day, Oct. 8th, with orations by Cooper, ’88, The Uni- 
versity of Vermont in the first quarter century of its 
existence ; Beebe, 89, Socrates as a Teacher; Allbee, 
89, Primitive Industries. Oct. 15th, Andrews, ’89, 
The Power of Ideas ; Bliss, ’89, Character of Donatelle ; 
Chase, ’88, The American Faction in Irish Agitation. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Y. M. C. A., the report of the lecture committee | 
for a course of entertainments for the winter was ac- 
cepted. The list includes Geo. W. Cable, Albion W. | 
Tourgee, Eli Perkins, The Temple Quartette, The/| 
Meig’s Sisters (quartette), and Edward Everett Hale. | 
If dates can be arranged this will make one of its finest 
courses the Y M. C. A. has ever given. 

John §. Moulton’s Dramatic company occupied 
the boards at the Opera House, one week, beginning 
Oct. 3, with the following list of plays. Monday, 
The Lancashire Lass; Tuesday, Lost in London; 
Wednesday, Little Sunshine ; Thursday, Aurora Floyd; 
Friday, Ticket of Leave Man; Saturday Matinee, Lit- 
tle Sun Shine; Saturday evening, The Duke’s Daugh- 
ter. The company is a good one and the low price of 
admission made it very popular. 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic college 
meetings that the University has ever seen, was held 
Saturday morning, Oct. 8th. The meeting was called 
to order by J. B. Howard, president of the Foot-ball 
Association. Manager Day read a letter from the man- 
ager of the Dartmouth eleven, to the effect that they 
would play us areturn game of foot-ball late in the 
season. He also read a letter recommending several 
men as trainers for the eleven. Manager Day said, that, 
at arough estimate, about $200 would be needed to 
defray the expenses of the team, and $225 was imme- 
diately pledged and he was authorized to send for a 
trainer immediately. 

The Y. M. C. A. tendered their annual reception 
to the faculty and students, Friday evening, Oct. 6th. 
After a short time spent in social intercourse, Mr. Van 
Patten the president of the association, with very 
appropriate remarks, welcomed back the students and 
extended to them the privileges of the association. 
Prof. Perkins responded in behalf of the faculty and 
students. The evening was further enlivened by read- 
ing by Prof. Goodrich, music by a quartette, composed 
of Messrs. Knapp, Swift, Isham and Corse, and solos 
by Messrs. Walker and Cornell. Refreshments were 
served and the evening was pleasantly spent by all pre- 
sent. 


“i cu tO addlton 
change, have been ordered to train on the foot-ball 
team : 

Davis and Johnson, 88; Buck, Dodge, Stevens 
and Stone, ’89; Alger, Buckham, Ferrin, Flanders, 
Hazen, Jackson, Macomber, Parham, Smith, Wilbur, 
"90; Abbey, Clayton, Cutler, Eastman, Grow, C. S%., 


Grow, F. S., Hawley, Hayward, Leach, Maynard, Mor- — 


gan, Norris, Thompson, ’91. 
) 
SOPHOMORES vs. FRESHMEN. 


The annual contest for the “ Mug,” over which so 
many classes have struggled, occured Saturday, Oct. 15. 
The day was all that the most ardent lover of foot- 
ball could have desired. Not a breath of wind could 
be felt while the temperature was such that exercise 
was a pleasure. At three o'clock, when referee Shell 
called the game the campus was lined with spectators 
prepared to cheer their favorites on to victory and the 
windows of the main college were filled with fair 
maidens who hoped the ‘‘sophs would win because 
we'll win unlimited caramels, if they do, you know.” 
The ball was put in play by the freshmen. Maynard 
passed the ball to Adams who made a good run across 
the field kut succumbed toa skillful tackle. The sophs 
however soon regained the lost ground and, after a 
spirited resistance from 91, Macomber made the first 
touchdown. Ferrin by a fine drop kick sent the ball 
flying over the goal making the sophomore score 6. 
The freshmen were soon compelled to make a safety 
touchdown and at the close of the first half of the game 
the sophs had won another touchdown, making the 
score 12-0. 

The second half was valiantly contested but the 
superior training of ’90, gave the freshmen no oppor- 
tunity to score. The ball was pushed slowly toward 
the freshman’s goal and when time was called the score 
stood 34-0. Of the sophmores Buckham, Ferrin, Ha- 
zen and Macomber particularly distinguished them- 
selves while Morgan, Adams, Maynard and Norris did 
the best work for the freshmen. 


ese 


ce was banqueted, by the ladies of the class, at the 
A. i Van Ness House. 


he following are the names of the players: 
_ Sophomores—Capt., Ferrin ; rushers, Smith, Williams, 
"Wilbur, Flanders, Buckham, Stone, Jackson; half. 
ie acks, Hazen and Macomber; quarter-back, Ferrin ; 
: Cs back, Alger. Freshmen—Capt., Maynard; rushers, 
Fes im and C. 8. Grow, Maynard, Leach, Clayton, Nor- 
ris, Hawley ; half-backs, Adams and Morgan; quarter- 


i “back, Canfield ; back, Eastman. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 
- The number of new students at Lafayette is 104- 


: : er Oberlin has one hundred more students than ever 
- before, 

2 A ‘ Cornell has students from every state: in the Union 

EP two. 

Bo! Rutgers has a larger number of students than ever 

before. 

as ee There are series eight candidates for the Yale 


A Se ority of the students of Rutgers College are 
_ Prohibitionists. 

ee. Bs: ‘Phillips Andover has furnished fifteen college pre- 
€ 8] dents. 

ae ; Between 150 and 175 enter the freshman class of 
aoe Princeton this year. 

mae: re A prohibition club has been organized i in the Uni- 
rsity of Wisconsin. 

- Only seven students are at the Andover Theolo- 
ag Seminary this year. 

EY. Yale has five vacancies on her last year’s foot ball 
; as to fill, and Harvard four. 

At the University of Mississippi, the gentlemen 
; - have petitioned to have the lady students removed. 

bs here are graduates of forty-four different Col- 
by leges i in the Columbia Law School. 

a Thirty-five per cent. of the students at the Univer- 
ia sity of Wisconsin take special or partial courses. 

ert Columbia is considering the need of a newspaper 
A of frequent i issue, and also of a literary monthly. 


om 
“yy A female college, modelled after Wellesley and 
pees is to be established at Denver, Col., in the near 


4m 
» As 
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The distinguished linguistic scholar, Max Mueller, 
is said to carry a load of forty-two titles and honorary 
suffixes to his name. 


Johns Hopkins University holds 17,000 shares of 
Baltimore and Ohio stock, producing thus far a yearly 
income of $136,000. 


From the junior class in Harvard fifty men have 
dropped back to the sophomore class, and from ’88, 
seventy men fall back into ’89. 


Cornell University opened with 411 new men, 351 
of whom are in the freshman class, 50 in the law de- 
partment, and 13 post graduates. 


William Russell Sever, who recently died at the 
age of 96 years, was the oldest graduate of Harvard 
College. He entered the College in 1811. 


The son of the Evangelist, Moody, of Chicago, and 
also the son of Senator Gibson, of Louisiana, entered 
the freshman class at Yale this year. 


The entering class at Yale numbers 211 in the 
acadamical and 106 in the scientific department. It is 
the largest class in the history of the college. 


A movement is on foot to build a State University 
for colored people in Montgomery, Ala. The city has 
given $5,000 and three acres of land to the institution. 


Middlebury College, founded in 1800, and one of 
the oldest in the country, has been’ decaying for many 
years till this fall its freshman class numbers only 
eleven.— Princetonian. 


It is the remark of Prof. Gacese H. Palmer, of 
Harvard College, that the father who gave his son 
more than $1,200 a year at Harvard was doing the 
young man an injury. 

Among the recent graduates of the Women’s Me- 
dical College in New York City the highest position 
was taken by Kin Yarnie, a Chinese girl, who can con- 
verse and write in five languages. 


Oberlin boasts of being the first college that ad- 
mitted women on equal terms with men, but to the 
University of Wisconsin belongs the honor of having 
graduated the largest number of women of any co- 
educational institution. 


Thirty candidates are trying for free scholarship 
prizes at Cornell University. Mrs. A. S. Barnes has 
given the interest of $100 as a prize for the best work 
done in the study of Shakspeare, among the students 
of the University. 


There will be six competitors for the Stinneck 
prize of $1500 awarded this fall at Princeton to that 
member of the sophomore class who shall pass the 
best examination in the Odes of Horace, Eclogues of 
Virgil, Anabasis or Cyropedia of Xenophon and the 
Latin and Greek grammars. 
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The Gatioe ne 33 Pendeyipasias has $50,000 on 
hand for the erection of a classical theatre, adjoining 
the new library. Following the precedent of Oxford, 
there are to be held in it the commencements, concerts, 
lectures, classical plays, ete. 

Of the seventeen Presidents of the United States 
eleven were college graduates ; of twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, ten; of twenty-nine Secretaries of State, nine- 
teen; of forty-one Associate Judges of the Supreme 
Court, thirty. 

Phillips Exeter Academy opened on the 15th, with 
a total number of 315 students, making the largest 
number ever there. The entering class numbers 60 
and the junior class 100. Two new instructors have 
been added to the Faculty. 


Cornell has organized its Law Department, and 
students will be received for the collegiate year, be 
ginning September 23rd, 1887. The Hon. Douglas 
Boardman is Dean, and among the Professors is Moses 
Coit Tyler, LL.D. The estimate of expenses, fees, etc., 
is from $300 to $425 a year. 

Prof. Schaeffer, who has been Dean of the Faculty 
of Cornell University for the past year, has resigned 
the position and accepted the Presidency of the lowa 
State University. The Cornell Christian Association 
has received a gift of $40,000 from Mr. A. 8. Barnes, 
with which to build a Hall for its use. 


——o—— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Mrs. Hayseed (whose son is at eee ee 
writes that he is taking fencin’ lessons. 

Mr. Hayseed—I’m glad o’ that. Tl set him a dig- 
gin’ post holes when he gets home.—Wew York Sun. 
“Nigh time to 
Day time for reform and night- 


An exchange has the head-line. 
Reform.” Not much. 
time for fun. 

Prof. in Logic.—“ Give two distinctive meanings 
of the word door.” Junior—‘“ A door is either that 
which closes the opening or opens the closing.” 
Junior sits down amid a silence that only the awe‘in- 
spired by a giant intellect can produce.— Oberlin Re- 
view. 


A. Bronson Alcott has kept a journal ever since 
he was a boy. Among the earliest entries are the fol- 
lowing: “Went in swimmin’ to-day. Read Plato while 
dryin’ off and got offully sunburnt.” ‘“ To-day began 
kritical study of the Greke, tragedise, but Raft Emer- 
son come around and we conclooded to go after Chip- 
munks.” 


In the inter-collegiate tennis tournament held at 
New Haven, Oct. 12-14, Harvard carried off the honors, 


and Columbia took the second place. Following are 


the prize winners: In tre singles, Seats of Harvard 
took first prize, Campbell of Columbia, second. Inthe 
doubles, Sears and Shaw of Harvard*took first, Camp- 


bell and Hall of Columbia, second. oa 
The foot-ball games among the colleges have re _ : 
sulted as follows :— Sea 


Oct. 12.— New ers N. J., Princeton, 30; 
Rutgers, 0. 


Exeter, Harvard 68; Exeter, 0. 

Carlisle, Pa., Lafayette, 12; Dickenson, 0. 
Oct. 15.—Middletown, Yale, 18; Wesleyan,0. 
Cambridge, Harvard, 60; Inst. of Technology, 0. 
Easton, Pa., Lafayette Univ. 20 ; Rutgers, 0. 

Princeton, Princeton, 82 ; Lehigh, 0. 


NATURE’S POEM. 


Dame Nature once in God-like mood 
Was with poetic fire imbued ; 

So, calling to‘her aid each Grace ; 
That lived in secret woody place, en! 
She robbed the roses of their hues, 

She stole the freshness of the dews, 

. Their purity from lilies took, 
Their perfumes from the violets shook ;— eee: 
And thus with her wild off-spring’s an ’ 
Was Nature’s"perfect poem made. 


Such grace it had she could not bear he 
To see it lying lifeless there,— . 4 
With glowing breath she made it human, . 
And called her fairest poem Woman. 


Harvard Monthly. 


Mas bs sae in 
a 


THE ‘‘ SPONGE.” has 
I happened with a friend to take a walk, a 
And as we were engaged in careless talk, : 
A college mate, with whom we chanced to meet, <a 
Accosted us and said in accents sweet: ? ; 
‘Have either one of you a cigarette ? ae 
I’ve asked a dozen, and not even yet } 
Found one. I’m hard up for a smoke; e pa 
My credit’s gone and ’m completely oe a ce 
We smiled at this and granted his request, 
For he was one who always was distressed 


For fear he could not borrow what he would not buy B ; a 
‘Twas only one of those who ever try ° ; Le 
To live as lives the mistletoe, : “a 
And by the aid of others seek to grow. et De 


—Amherst Student. — eee 


The following is one of the ancient laws of Yale: “a 
“ Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the senior class to | “aa 
inspect the manners of the lower classes, and capecial ae Beat 
those of the Freshman class.”— He. Sa 
At the U. V. M., this important duty devolves on _ es 
the sopboror class at present. ai 


Why suffer with that aching head when you may be cured with . 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills ? : oa 
Send a 2 cent stamp to Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., for a set vi 
of their attractive album cards. E 


~The Best Remedy 


For Dyspepsia is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Other medicines may give temporary 
relief ; but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes a 
positive and permanent cure, as thou- 
sands can testify all over the country. 

‘‘ My stomach, liver, and kidneys were 
in a disordered condition for years,’’ 
writes R. Wild, of Hutto, Texas, ‘‘ and 
ITnever found any medicine to relieve 
me, until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Less than six bottles of this 
remedy cured me.”’ 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of Holyoke, 
Mass., was for a long time a severe suf- 
ferer from Dyspepsia, trying, in vain, all 
the usual remedies. At last she began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and only three 
bottles restored her to perfect health. 

**T have gone through terrible suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia and Indigestion,”’ 
writes C. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., ‘‘and can truly 
say Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 

{Job los,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 

* —__— adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 

a Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 

> only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPECIAL :— 

We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 

you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten nezly 

married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 
in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. J, JOHNSON, 604 STH AVE., REW YORK, 


— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


FURNITURE! 


‘WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


m" —— IS AT THE —— 


Serink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGH A. HALL. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE : 


5 I 


VY, 


ye 1 


AEA) 


Manufactured by JOHN F- STRATTON. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 Maiden Lane, - 


New York. 


"=p, a 


——)_ 3 
a | 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Ae Sm ac 


Tete 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS. 


‘SHUSULMAIST] PUG PUE SAXOG OSM SILI IBA payelggya9 suMyeNe “J Uyor 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


49 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


} ee 
i John F. Stratton’s 
Celebrared 
Russian Cut Violin 
Strings, the Finest 
in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


<5 [oa = Ba PP ei et a INS ca 
49 MAIDEN LANE, - - NEW YORK. 


a i Ni. iSHAM, 
TAILOR. 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


*poyUBLrE AV 


Every String 


TRADE MARK. 
2 Registered 
v4 


N st®% 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 
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Horst 


Acid Phosphate 


SPOR a 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 


Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘*‘ From my experi- 
‘ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in neryous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


DR. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


DR. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 


Flealthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W. B. McKILLIP, 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


——— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 45 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment {2 


to seleet from. 


+. C 4. Los 


BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


(6 mh IN y 
KN 


YA ped 
“LAC Trepnts ao Iva 


EM 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LAOTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust 4 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INYALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dyspmpsta. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. | 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., ~ 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Pete, Quilts Waceutt 1, Lawn Shooting, Skating, 
Wa 

overning t the above Sports contained in 
the largest Illustrated ppt Sep of all kinds of Sport- 
ing Goods ever offered, be mailed for 25 cents, 
which amount will be returned to the paases of goods 
totheamount of $1.00 and upwar Send for Cata- 
logue No. 22, and mention this paper. 


A. 6, Spalding & Bros,2°satafison St. Qricgao. 


pot A PUCK ’S 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 
IS FIRST-CLASS. 


Class Suppers and Students Spreads a Specialty, 


E. H. SHATTUCK, - CHURCH ST. 


P. H McMAHON. © 


HONSORTAL + ARIS. 


o. 86 Church Street. 
London ‘Trouser - Stretcher. 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores 
pantaloons to original shape. Price, 
$2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 
The best Present you can 
entleman. Sole Wholesale 

nited States, 


for Circular. 
make to any 
Agents in the 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


We FAVE SO MUCH 


—— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


eeOlHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 


Stock of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


SS Ee fa Syl so YR Ne ARI ea de i aa fa 


POPE & PEHASH, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. 


INGE Way SiO be BT! 


ALLE IN JBNE Saitama ADE Ley 


——— DEALER IN 
YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS 
5 
WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFFS. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
Light Shades, for Young Men. 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Ete. 


HENRY RB. HILL, 


NO. 11 CHURCH ST., 


Reports tO) eer © ke 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


dem MES i ae eS iano id ed oe GD 


The Leading Clothiers. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


— DURING THEIR SEASON. ——— 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 


x % THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. £ 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and parties 
facilities for supplying the requisite Seavonery-tndesd we take pant 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 
graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE. PRESS -ASSOCIATION, 
189 College Street. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
= Thousand applications for patents in 
the United Rtates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors~ 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
me rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Oanada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. | Their experi- 
ence . unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 
_ Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 
_ Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 
_ This large ae apnea illustrated newspaper 
is published WEHEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentee and title of every invention patented ~ 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. ‘ 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
$61 Broadway, New York. : 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Gauada, Southern, astern and West 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shipping Lumber iy Boston ip Bond or Duty Paid. 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 


Tonawanda, N. Y., 


Ottawa, P. O. 


and Hast Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Mason Building, No. {, Liberty Sq. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


82 Wall Street. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, — 


Managers at Burlington, Vt 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


ee BURLINGTON, VT., 


THIRTS-FOURTE SESSION, 1687. 


_ FACULTY. OF ‘MEDICINE: 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A.M. ,D. D., aieabageas Vt, President. 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, M.-D., LL. D. , New York City, Emeritus ‘Professor 
_ of Medical J urisprudence, 


A. FL A. KING, A.M, M.D. , Washington, D. C., , Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women. ; 


A. PB. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Bhoressor of the ‘Theory and | 


Practice of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 


RUDOLPH jou WHITTHAUS, A, M., M. D., New York Clty, Professor of 


issih and Toxicology. 


J. HENRY JACKSON, A. M.; M. D., Barre, Vt., Professor of Phystology : 
ae Meeosnente: Anatomy ; Consulting Surgeon to Mary Fletcher 
ospita oa 
WRIGHT, M. D., ‘New York, Professor of the Principles and 
Wractios of Surgery. oye 
WILLIAM B, TOWLES, M. D., University of Va., Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. ; 
J. HAYDEN WOODWARD, M, D. , Burlington, vt., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeuties. Nee 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL. SUBJECTS : 


ROBERT WwW. TAYLOR, M. Di New York City, Professor of Diseases of 
the’Skin and Venereal Diseases. 
A. T. WOODWARD, M. D., Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Surgical Dis- 
eases. of Women. 
WM. O. MOORE; M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye 


and Har. 
STEPHEN M. penny M. D., New York a Wis Professor ot Diseases of 
Children, WALTER L. es 


| AL ie RANNEY, M. , New York City, Protessor of Diseases of Mind 
‘and Nervous Becta 
WILDER L. BURNAP, Esq, , Burlington, Vt. Professor of Medical J uris- 
“prudence. 
HENRY C. TINKHAM, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A. M. PHELPS, M. D., ‘Professor of Orthapedic SO eery , 
GEO. B. HOPE, M. D., prota of Diseases of the nroat. 
, Professor of liad PRS RORM 


_ HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE. —The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is opened for clinical instruction during the ses- 


; sion. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be. held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. 


‘In addition to these akg clinics | 


_ of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. ; 
| LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. —These lectures, by gentlemen sien known as Ss bean awthorities in their particular departments 


will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 


CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as follows :— 


y SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to. 12, 
} daw 


cs ‘the last half of the session. 
- MEDIC. CLINIC, by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during 
the first halt of ‘the “term, and by Professor King during the last 


CLINIC FOR DISEASES oF NERVOUS pbk cares by Professor Ranney, 
_ during his course. 


OLINIC FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR, ae Professor iar 
during his course of lectures. : 


CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF Staekk by Professor Taylor, during his 
course. 


CLENIC FOR DISE. ASHES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. 
CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. 


‘THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and eee will begin on 


at ‘the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. Kee, $30.00. 


_ HE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of Mareh, each year, and continue twenty “weeks. This course will consist of 
from, five to six lectures daily, in ‘aay various caiman of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES ‘FOR oo eee ‘SESSION : 


MATRICULATION FEE, 25 ORE 


- FEES FOR THE FULL COURSE OF LECTURES, by all the Professors Bs 


GRADUATION FEE, — See ec nise 


_ Material for dissection will be furnished ab cost. ‘The ‘iahets are to be taken out at the Deginning of the session. 


ee ae Bea OO, 
5.00. 
25.00. 


Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the. matriculation fee and 


$40.00. Students who have atte 


school, 
school are admitte 
matriculation tee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates. 


nded two full courses in this College, ‘or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medical 
and one full course in this College, are admitted toa third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 GRaDuUATES Of this 
d without fee. GRADUATES of other regular schools and iSseacseine CRESS are aes on general ticket by payingthe 


ee For further ees og and Cireulars, nee to the Wie 


Professor A. P. RINNELL, M.D. 


ius r 


he 


Burlington, Rae ee 


“Good agents wyanted 1 ‘promise ef ee ant tor r agencies, 0 or for ; 


further. Passat Sion ridebien! Home Office. 


- WILLIAM H.. HART, President. 
Q. R. TURRILL, Secretary, 


Te ee ON REE: ORT e, 


emont. 


Instruction i is given in the UNIVERSITY. OF ‘VERMONT oe three depart- 


“ments, Ae 


‘The Depsrtrnent as Arts. 
‘The ‘Department of Applied Science. 


i ~The first of these comprises the aunts ‘Academic Course in Languages, | 
i, Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, ‘Moral, and Political i serie a : examination if they pring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 


ie Rhetoric, 1 Literature and History. 


dents 80 admitted Bre: on en during the first term. 
, ‘The second is subdivided into’ Courses in Agriculture and | related | 


branches, Chemistry, Engineering and Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the e subjects usually tougnt in Amer- ; 
jean Medical Colleges, Bd 


- Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, but, “beyond this, Op- | 
tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates for a degree, except | benefit. of young men of limited means. 
that, to a limited extent, ‘equivalent substitutions may be made by ex Ks 


‘ press permission ot the Faculty. 


The satistactory completion ot the Academie Course: entitles the dale uterary Journals of ieee and America, 


dent to the degree of Bachelor ot Arts, The completion of any of the ia 
Scientific Courses entitles him to. the degree of Bachelor ot Philosophy. | 


-Ithe complete a course in vil Engineering, he will be entitled to the | atter its completion. 


: degree of Civil Engineer ; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree | 
e of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred | : 
upon the satistactory completion of a on Post-graduate course in is 


Net 


art or science. saad 


‘Persons ot suitable age and attainments. may, by ame pre ’ 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pase- ‘Be the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee, pursue certain studies 5 
ing of a satisfactory examination, ee ane, ‘student to the degree: of fm connection with ‘the peenlae gore classes without ie matri- aah 


Doctor of Medicine. oe is i ae ei oS : 


bay” or pete information or iuiouceungred * ae un oti Be rei aN YO Dea Manes ee ee . 


M. A “BUCKHAM, 


| President, 


_ Two READING ROOMS. are maintained, one heath the gentlemen and — 
‘one for the ladies. These are supplied with the leading sclentifie and oy 


The University enjoys) unusual facilities tor securing employment for j 


be : ‘The ‘Department of IMedicine. nie 
ees will be ee to the eee, Denese without oe 


= whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for Se put stu- Ny 


Al the Courses in the Academic and Scientific Deparbmanite are open. 
‘to young women upon’ ‘the same conditions as to young men. They are 
sa ere Mee room and board in private families approved rs the Faculty. 7 


“Thirty scholarships, eancaine tuition, have been Baran 7 forthe — 


“The Laboratory, iateiy teecuateaneas affords the amplent' facilities , 
‘for analytical work, “Medical students or persons who intend to arenes, 


“students in the Engineering Department, both byt the ) course and if ie 


at 
iyo 


fet in Pharmacy, may take a special Laboratory Course. ae Td aber oe 
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B. GILBERT, 


, - Business Manager. | 
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“ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 


TEACHERS WANTED! °Prncivics. 1 Assist 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. Vv 


THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL pe ONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION 


UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 
ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes inconte stable. 


W. H. S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


~|VAN NESS AND AMERICAN 
Music, also “Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application RAD TELS, 


form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Burlington, =- Vermont: 


Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


The ‘Van Ness House” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 


PARE sTABLE_ Bera tor easayy aie 


LANDAUS, SURREY WAGONS, EXTENSION TOP, SIDE Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 


BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. the House. 
Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses ala Russian. In . e : & 
fact everything of the latest Style in our line. U. A. WOODBURY, UL. S. DREW, H. N. CLARK, 
OFFICE 161 ST. PAUL STREET, Preteen: ena ae 


J. A. LINSENMEIER —— AT — 


Does First-class Work in all Branches of 


ee oss. \o. Huntington & Co’s, 


STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., : WINOOSKI, VT. 


L. A. ATWOOD, 
PEOTOSGRAPHER, 


az onvron semen, =| Books and Stationery 


ee NGTON - VERMO 


88 CHURCH STREET 88 


You will find everything in the line of 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


“Opening of Fall i and Winter ane pian 
NICHOLSON’S 1 HATTER, CLOTHIER; OUR SPECIALTIES. 


FURRIER AND FURNISHER. 
DUNLAP’S CELEBRATED HATS, RETSEL HATS. 


Found only at Nicholson’s. 


OFFICE STATIONERY, 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, Overcoats. BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 
GALL AND WINTER UNDEQWEAR all qualities ENGRAVED WEDDING and 
FINE LINEN COLLARS AND CUFEBS, styles always the latest. CALLING CARDS, 


CANES AND UMBRELLAS, FINE SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES. 


YRANE’S FINE PAPERS. 
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ee GOLD MEDALS, 
5 TROPHIES, ETC. 


SOCEETY: BINS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


E, & FA. ANTONY & C0., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC tt< | 
>t INSTRUMENTS, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHEL DE- 
TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL. 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the 
CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES, 

AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 
upwards. Send for Catalogue or call and examine 


G2" More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


H. N. COON, 


ar py ea me WR tp 
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imme, Rooms and Tce Cream Parlors, 


94 CHURCH STREET, 
(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, Opposite OrERa House, 
BURLINGTON, WT. 


Catering a Specialty. 
CHAS, P. 


HIB BARD'S 


Photographic Studio, # ye 
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FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. 


Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 
Sugar Loaf Lehigh 
-Lykens Valley Red Ash, 
and 


English Cannel Coals 
Ss A 
NAT holesale and Fetail. 


Greer, for city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO.*% 
DRUGSTORE. 


Yard eee with Telephone system. 


ELIAS LYMAN, 


SOUTH WHARF. 


THE BLUE STORE, 


FINE CLOTH] Nig 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


(I) --- 


The Celebrated Knox and Melville Hats. 


0 


HOWARD OPERA HOUSE, 
85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 


SMITH & HUMPHREY, 


Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. 


MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 

THREE KINGS, Turkish Perique and Virginta. 

MELLOW MIXTURE, ‘Turkish and Perique. 

TURKISH and VIRGINIA. 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 
_GENUINE TURKISH. 
FLAKE CUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE. 

VANITY FAIR. OLD GOLD. 

SALMAGUNDI, A NEW GRANULATED MIXTURE, 


Fragrant Vanity Fair, Superlative, Cloth of Gold. 
STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES.—People of refined taste who desire 

exceptionally fine cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, put up in 

satin packets and boxes of 10s. 20s. 50s. and 100s. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to supply without, 

delay college fraternities wiih our 


SATIN STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES, 
Packed in Fraternity Colors. Also Class and College Colors. Name of 
society can he iuserted on label if desired. 
Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be surpassed 
for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. Established 
1846. 14 First Prize Medals. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Bat daa! Wn. 8. Kimball & Co., Peerless Tobacco Works, 
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ING; 1., 


—— General Literature. 


are 


ER—R—R—ARE EST HUMANUM. 


Very human. Of the earth, earthy. It reminds 
one of the clay from which humans were made. Why 
@ man, or a boy, who has anything to say, shou d begin 


with a grunt, and go through his sentence giving two 
_ grunis for every three words, passes my comprehen- 


silence till it come ? 


Tf the inspiration is not on tap, why not wait in 
At the meeting of the American 
Philological Association in the Billings: Library last 


gion. 


“August, there were learned men present, the matter of 
whose speech was full of meaning, but wr whose ur ur 


utterance was ur rendered uz fairly painful wr to the 


auditors «ur by reason of their uz hesitant ws manner 


of speaking. “This er-r-ror is equally agreeable in the 


ease of the erudite professor and of the tyro who is 


 stammering through a recitation. It is a habit, noth- 


ing more. 


If you have anything to say, open your 
mouth and say it, not catching your breath every third 
word like a half-unstoppered jug, bat delivering what- 


ever you have to say like an honest cask with proper 


spigot and vent. 

_ &r-r-ing is no sign of wisdom. It has no place 
in the utterance of “speech dividing” men. Some of 
the lower animals are perfect in it. Why should aman 
divinely endowed with the power of articulate speech 
allow himself to copy the ways of the brutes? 


A few citations will show that this practice has 


been much noticed and often condemned : 


Er-r-our groweth ; 
He is not wise, who that ne troweth.— Gower. 


The causes of er-r-ror, are, 1st, ignorance.—J. Taylor. 


Er rours are infirmities of the understanding.— G@lanvill. 


% Er-r-ror is a mistake of our judgment. — Locke. 
Let thy sense convince thy er-r-ring ton gue.—Akenside. 
_ A single er-r-ratum may knock out the brains of a whole pas. 


sage.— Cowper. 


~ We have er-r-red and strayed like lost sheep. —Prayer Book. 
_ Ne tuus er-r-ret honor.— Cicero. 


Ne vagari et er-r-rare cogatur oratio.— Cicero. 


- Dubiis affectibus er-r-rat. — Ovid. 


Mone, quaeso, si quid er-r-ro.— Plautus. 


_ Ne videris er-r-are.—St¢ Jerome. 


___ Is’t frailty that thus er-r-rs ?— Othello. 


So preposterously to er-r-re! 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense !—Othello. 
Smothered in er-r-rors, feeble, shallow.—Comedy of Errors. 


That so could er-r-re against all rules of nature — Othello. 


Nothing upon earth 
More miserable than she that hath a son 


_ And sees him er-r-r,— Tennyson, Princess. 


If Enid er-r-rs, let Enid learn her fault.— Tennyson, Idyls, 
Finally, ‘‘ Do not er-r-r-r, my beloved brethren.”—S¢. James. 


GREECE IN HOMER’S TIME. 
Ds. Be Ae 

Hellas, or as the Romans called it; Greece, was in 
its widest acceptation, the name given to all countries 
settled by the Hellenes, known in later times as 
Greeks. It comprised all branches of the Hellenic 
nation which had their language, manners, and culture 
in common, without regard to the position or extent of 
their abode. 

The Grecian statements concerning the epoch of 
Homer differ almost five hundred years from one an- 
other. While some believe that he lived shortly after 
the Trojan war, which ended, according to the best 
authority, in the year 1184 B. C.; it is probable that he 
flourished in the first half of the ninth century B. C, 
For information concerning this particular epoch, we 
must rely for the most part upon his poems; since he 
is doubtless the only reliable expounder of the heroic 
life of Greece. We may feel quite certain, that even if 
Homer’s heroes exisied many years before his day, he 
would give us the history of his own times, and not 
that of any other; and in delineating his own times he 

{could not venture to be otherwise than exact, inasmuch 
as all Greece would have been ready to criticise and 
confute him. It is true that Homer may have ccca- 
sionally drawn upon his imagination in some of his 
descriptions, but in the main they must have been 
founded on actual life. 

In the heroic age of Greece, political life had three 
great and important elements,—king, council and 
assembly,—the germs of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy. We find in each of the several independent 
states a patriarchal monarchy, the hereditary property 
of families who traced their descent from the gods. 
The Homeric king leads his people in war, is supreme 
judge, and takes the chief part in the public sacrifices 
to the gods. His power, however, is limited in three 
ways: First, he must okey certain customs and tradi- 
tions of his people which it would not be for his inter- 
est to disregard ; secondly, he must consult his council 
of nobles and elders, who were expected to give a full 
and free expression of their opinions on all matters of 
general interest; thirdly, his proposed measures must 
be ratified by all his people, who met in their assembly 
to listen to the debates and express their opinion of 
them by applause, or the opposite. 

Society among the Homeric Greeks consisted of 
three classes; nobles, common freemen, and slaves. 
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The nobles were far above the rest of the people in 
honor, wealth, and power. They owned large estates, 
and were renowned for their bravery in war. They 
alone possessed slaves, who were treated with much 
more consideration than was exhibited in later times. 

Not much information is given in regard to the 
condition of the class of freemen. The better class had 
lands of their own, while the poorer, in order to gain a 
livelihood, were obliged to do service for others. 
Among the freemen there were certain persons, such as 
the seer, the bard, the herald, and also the smith and 
carpenter, whose occupations gave them a pre-eminence 
over their fellows, and gained for them the respect of 
the nobles and even kings. 

The condition of social and moral feeling exhibits 
both a bright and dark side. While, on the one hand, 
the force of the family relation is felt, hospitality shown 
to the stranger, and protection given to the suppliant ; 
on the other, the law affords no means of defence, 
piracy is considered honorable, homicides frequently 
occur, and war is attended with the fiercest cruelties, 
mercy being rarely shown to a fallen foe. The society 
of the age was noted for its simplicity of manners; and 
the kings and nobles did not consider themselves low- 
ered by acquiring skillin the manual arts. The wives 
and daughters of the chiefs, also, did not think it dis- 
honorable to perform the various duties which were 
afterward regarded as servile. Although the Homeric 
age is strongly marked by its warlike spirit and sim- 
plicity of manners, yet it made great advances in many 
of the arts which add to the comfort and refinement of 


life. 
The majority of the populace lived inland, in forti- 


fied towns, in order to avoid being plundered by 
pirates, and surprised by sudden hostile invasions. 
Commerce was not much esteemed, and what little 
existed was carried on mostly with the Phcenicians, 
from whom they obtained the finest fabrics, as well as 
tin, iron, electrum, the alphabet, and probably the art 
of writing. Sculpture, statuary and embroidery were 
already known and cultivated ; and also poetry, though 
confined to epic strains, or the narration of the deeds 
and adventures of the chiefs. The bard sung his own 
poems, and was received with welcome and honor at 
the court of kings and chiefs. No feast or banquet was 
complete without one, and more delight was taken in 
the lays of the minstrel than in the viands, conversation 
or exciting influence of Bacchus. At these feasts, 
Homer’s two immortal poems were recited, and thus 
preserved until the art of writing became known and 
used. In war as in politics the chiefs were everything 
and the people nothing. The geographical knowledge 
of the age was very limited, and principally confined to 
the shores of Greece and Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands, 


Although this epoch of Greece, as regards its 
politics, state of society, general culture, religion, ete , 
is far excelled by many of the nations of the present 
day, yet it will ever be remembered as haying produced 
that poet whose poems still continue to be the greatest 
mode's of the epic art. 


EN ROUTE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 


After separating from our friends on the S. S. 
“Tanjore” of the English Peninsular and Oriental S. 


S. Co., some of whom were bound for India and Aus- 
tralia, we were compelled to wait an hour or so for our 
train. Our drive to the station was one which kept us 


all (some 10 of us) on the broad grin till the time to 


start. We saw our first camels, outside of a circus, 
and poor, lean, miserably looking creatures they were, 
each loaded to its full capacity with huge stones or 


clover—a mass equal to half of one of our hay loads in 
bulk, and heavier on account of its being green. Some. 


were carrying a family of four and five children, 


dressed in all sorts of colored cloth. The camels them- 


selves were very ugly both in looks and temper, poor 
things. I can hardly blame them for their ill temper, 
they are kept so badly and treated so cruelly. They 
are bruised terribly and, together with their ungainly 
gait, are hideous. In strong contrast to these were 


the much abused little donkeys which were compelled 


to carry nearly a third if not a half of the camel’s load. 
The women, with the exception of children of 


about 14 years, were all veiled from their eyes down to — 


the feet and nose, over the nose a gold cylinder nearly 
three inches long, ornamented with two protruding, 
many-—pointed stars about one sixteenth of an inch 
thick. This ring was half covered by the veil which it 
helped to support. It is law with the Mahomedans 
tbat no man shall see the face of his wife, save himself. 
Hence, all these poor women who are married very 
young in life, are doomed to wear this hideous, suffoca- 
ting veil. It is a barbarous custom and we could not 


but pity the victims, so shut off from the world. Their — 


common dress is simply a black robe thrown over the 


shoulder held up by one hand. But the face is always 


covered, avd by the nose ring and the appearance of the 
eyes and forehead only, it is impossible to recognize 
your best friend. The people seemed to enjoy being 
looked at and laughed at by us strangers. Many of 


the women had babies with them, who were perched — 


up on their shoulders—a carriage much resorted to by 
Egyptians, being by far the cheapest mode of transport. 


Out of a hundred or more women and children we 


passed, there were perhaps twenty who did not ask us 
for ‘“‘ Backsheesh !” holding out their hands. Even the 
little infants who were too young to say “ backsheesh,” 
would peep out “ sheesh-sheesh-sheesh.” It was com- 


- camels, donkeys and “natives” at all seasons. 
we would come to a little hammock covered witha 


-— 
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ical. As for children of 16 years and under, nothing 
short of a stick would suppress them. If we gave one 
of them anything, there was danger of being mobbed 
by the beggars. 

We saw our first palm-groves, the trees of which 
were about sixty feet high, of a rough straight trunk 
with its tuft. of leaves and date blossoms at the top, 
resembling an umbrella. 

At the station we were placed inside of a miserable 


little compartment with plain board seats, (no cushions 
like the European second class cars,) and were in- 


formed that we were first class, and treated according- 


ly. It rained before we reached Cairo ; but in spite of 
our supposed shelter, the car leaked so that umbrellas 


were necessary. We left Alexandria to be “done” till 
our return. Soon after starting, traveling about 14 
miles an hour—regulation speed—we were passing 


through a swampy but fertile district, which was in- 


terlaced with ditches and drains all leading to a grand 
canal on the banks of which we travelled. The land 


was comparatively dry and was bearing an immense 


crop of wheat. There were numerous banks of earth, 
about ten feet wide at the top, used as highways by 
Often 


small number of dwellings, which were built of no 
other material than Nile mud and straw. The walls 
were over a foot thick and hardly over eight feet high, 


enclosing rooms about seven feet square, with a little 


straw matting above to keep out the hot sun. No 
water save what was carried on the heads of the family. 
The filth in these abodes, for we cannot call them 


- houses, was something indescribable, as we saw from 


the car windows. 

All the low land is covered by the Nile from June 
to August, hence the people are driven to the high 
ground, and when the river is at its lowest the canals, 
mentioned before, serve, not only to drain the land 
quickly, but also to irrigate it, as in dry weather they 


are kept full of water by means of the ‘‘shadoof” and 


the groaning ‘‘ Sakiych,” which will be described here- 
after. At Damanhoor we saw our first minarets and 
mosques, also a Jarge cemetery in which a funeral with 
its howling, dancing, laughing, mourners was going on 
in really Oriental fashion. We will leave the reader at 
Tantah, a place of sixty thousand, where we spent 
“twenty minutes for refreshments,” which time we also 
took to study the people. 
Rionarp A. Hopxrnys, ’89. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY. 
A fact which, though: spoken of frequently, cannot 
be too much emphasized, is that the college library is 
not used to the best advantage by all the students who 


the fact, and making the best of resolutions as to what 
they are going to do in the future, yet from day to day 
neglect the opportunity, and the precious time is lost. 
The thorough, and so in some respects necessarily nar- 
row work accomplished by the student who simgly gets 
the lessons of the prescribed course, cannot attain its 
best results unless supplemented by the wider and 
more general information which it is the place of the 
library to supply. 

There are two different ways in which the library 
may be used, neither of which the student can afford 
to neglect. It may be approached with a desire to get 
information on a certain given subject, or with a gen- 
eral and definite wish to see what men have accom- 
plished and are accomplishing. The first is the way 
the library is used by those interested in some particu- 
lar subject, especially if they intend to produce an essay 
or oration on it. It has many advantages over mere 
desultory reading. Immediately the mind becomes 
unusually receptive to any information on the subject 
chosen. It is as it were a magnet to attract all printed - 
information in the line desired. It is oblivious to all 
the treasures of other kinds which appear. This kind 
of research, aside from the actual information resulting 
from it, is of benefit in other ways also. It is the best 
of mental discipline, for it helps cultivate the valuable 
faculty of concentrating the mind on the object sought, 
and ignoring all else, however interesting or attractive. 
And again, the clues and references followed, give the 
student a wide knowledge of books, leading him to 
many volumes which would otherwise be unopened ; 
and he is very likely to find pleasant scenes, which 
though he cannot pause to enjoy them at the moment, 
he would like to revisit at some future time. It teaches 
him also how to get at what he wants. It gives hima 
general idea of the “lay of the land,” and takes away 
that lost, helpless feeling which the freshman must 
have had who asked the librarian to kindly tell him at 
which end of the library it was customary for students 
to begin. 

The faculty of handling books intelligently, 
of opening a volume and by a few quick glances at the 
table of contents, index, and page headings, deciding 
what and how important information it contains in the 
line desired, is a very valuable one, and one which can 
be acquired only by actual practice indefinite research. 


A few suggestions as to the helps to this to be 
found in the Billings Library may not be amiss. No 
man can afford to leave any subject in which he takes 
particular interest, especially if he contemplates writing 
on it, without having at least seen all the best litera- 
ture to be had bearing on the question, and reading as 
much of it as may be practicable. First, come the 
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encyclopedias and dictionaries. For general informa- 
tion, the Britannica, Appleton’s, or Johnson’s, and for 
special subjects, the special dictionaries and encyclope 
dias, as Schaff and Smith for religious information, 
Smith for classics, Lippincott, the New American, or 
the superb Biographie Universelle (54 vols.) for biog- 
raphy, ete. Inthis way a general outline of the sub- 
ject may be obtained, and as a rule, references found to 
authorities treating it more fully. Then to the shelves. 
The arrangement of the books is not a mere chaos, nor 
is it dictated by the colors and sizes of the books, or 
those which will “look pretty” together, which seems 
to be the idea some people have of arrangement. It is 
a scientific classification, prepared by the Librarian of 
Columbia College, with the aid of eminent specialists, 
-and applied to the University Library im a scholarly 
and accurate manner.- A “key,” which can be had at 
the circulation counter, serves as guide to the arrange- 
ment, and, aided by the classification numbers on the 
shelves, the student has spread out before him a chart 
of the territory covered by the 35,000 volumes. 


To avoid the necessity of examining all the books. 


in each class to find the ones desired, there are com- 
plete shelf-lists of the books in the two libraries. In 
these the titles of the books within each class are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by the names of their authors, so 
that they form a subject catalogue of all the books. 
This is however, by the nature of the case, only a gen 
eral and rough classification, as frequently many sub- 
jects are treated in one book, and there are many books 
which could with equal appropriateness be put in any 
one of several different places. After finding, there 
fore, the books placed on the shelf devoted to the sub 
ject in question, the next task is to find the matter per- 
taining to it contained in books on other subjects. To 
this there are many helps. The card catalogue, when 
completed, will of course be far the most valuable of 
- these, and is even now of great value in looking up 
certain subjects. The printed catalogues of other 
libraries, especially those which give an analysis of 
more important books, are of much assistance. Those 
of the Boston Athenzeum, the Peabody Institute Library 
and the Brooklin Public are perhaps the best. Then 
there are many other helps, too numerous to mention, 
but which it is important that the student contemplat- 
ing thorough research should be familiar with. Such 
are the “ Chronological Index to Historical Fiction,” 
the “Index to Essays,” etc. Then, too, he must look 
in the indexes of general works including the matter 
sought. For example, in looking up about the taking 
of Quebec, he must look in the indexes of English, 
French, American, and Canadian histories, and in the 
biographies of the generals commanding. 


Last, but not least, comes periodical literature. Of 


city. 
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this the library furnishes an unusually good supply. It 


has 69 of the best American, English, French and Ger- he 
man weekly and monthly papers and magazines, besides _ 
Allof these worth — 


dailies and papers of local interest. | 
saving are bound up to date and ready for reference. 
The open sesame to these (there are actually upper 


classmen in college who do not know of its existence!) 


is Poole’s Index, with the supplements. This brings 
the indexing of the best magazines down to 1881, and 
beside it are kept the annual and monthly supplements 
to date Ifa reference is found to some book or maga- 
zine not in the library, the catalogue of the Fletcher is 
at hand, to tell whether it may still be obtained in the 


student may carry on research for himself. A man 


mathematically inclined might find food for meditation ~ 


as he walks down past the well filled alcoves, in caleul- 


ating how much thought and labor has been expended 


in writing, printing, binding, sheltering, and BereEe, 
for use what is here at his service. 


A few words then on “browsing,” the second of — 


the two ways mentioned for using the library. This is 
the pastime of the student, when he converses freely 


Such then are some of the ways in whichthe 


with the great of all ages, and makes them talk learned- _. 


ly or eloquently, “be witty, wise or gay,” at his pleas- 
ure. 
of the other is liable to dissipate mental energy and 
make one shallow. ‘Too small a proportion of it is nar- 
rowing. As in physical exercise, so in mental, the “all 
work and no play,” 
“make Jack a dull.boy.” It isa useless denying to 
oneself of sweets too good to lose. 


his inclinations and energy as children are managed, by 
a little strategy. Keep always on the shelves those 
books, limited of course to the instructive or famous, 
for life is too short for others, which have at the time 
an especial fascination for you. There are always & few 


But desultory 
reading must take its proper place as recreation, not as 
work. In this matter, one can very frequently manage 


Too much of this kind of reading at the expense | 


has a very decided tendency to s 


such. Then make a contract with yourself that after 


the completion of the study required, the rest of the 


day, or evening, shall be spent with the treasured vol- 


umes. This gives the same effect as that working 


under pressure, the marvellous effects of which are so — 


well known to every student who, after a wasted term 


time, at length sees the fatal day of examination ap-— 
proach. Not only is considerable time found for read- — 
ing, but actually more and better work is accomplished ~ 
than if the whole time had been dozed away over the — 


text books. This is perhaps the best way and time for 
general reading, from 9 to 11 P. M., when the studies 
and sports of the day are ever. 


a sigh of relief to the table filled with the trophies of a 


It is not well to go © 
directly to bed after hard study but to draw up with — 


reds em eh A, 
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-morning’s rummage among the shelves (rare privilege 


in libraries) and in Bacon’s phrase “taste” them sim- 
ply, unfettered by the prospect of having to recite. The 


_ best read of the college men who use the library will 


get through in this manner with several volumes a 
week. Carlyle is said to have read twelve a day. In 
this way the field will grow broader and broader, and 
though the actual amount devoured in the four years 
may be small, a man will acquire a hunger the satisfac- 
tion of which will be a source of endless comfort and 
advantage through after life. 
W. A. Mrrcuety. 


8. N. ’89. 

America’s influence is extending over other na- 
tions, and is acceptable to all. They begin to think 
that she has established the best civil polity, and the 
Oriental nations are asking themselves if the Christian 
religion is not the strong foundation of her liberty. 
Every nation has not equal capacity for enlightenment, 
but history teaches that the world is rapidly advancing 
toward a new horizon, and the thoughts of men to-day 
are not those of the generation just past. The Orien- 
tal nations are coming to see this. 

Young Japan to-day is asking, where can the na- 

tion be found that surpasses all others in maintaining 
the freedom of her people and in aiming to teach the 
highest degree of civilization ? 
She looks to China, but the answer is not there 
The dust of ages covers her theories of government. 
She looks to Europe, but she sees more muskets than 
school books. Germany and France and England have 
existed long and have accomplished much that is worth 
imitating; but while Japan likes the military system of 
Europe, she takes remarkably to America’s ideas of 
civil liberty. 

She finds that over one hundred years ago, at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, only a small 
corner of this country was inhabited. She sees that 


_ the growth of America during one century has been 


stupendous and that masterly strides have been made 
by an advancing civilization, and that the original thir- 
teen states have gathered around them twenty-five 
more to strengthen the bond of union, and that ten 
territories are now waiting to be added to them. 

She has grown great in the names of her sons, 
Washington, Lincoln and Grant ; great in her power to 
govern herself, as is shown by the quiet surrender of 
the control of the nation from the last to the present 
administration. 

Is it a wonder that this youngest of the nations, 
by her bright example of progress and prosperity, 
should be now teaching one of the oldest nations of 


the earth and a nation that counts its centuries as 
you count your years ? 

The arrival of Commodore Perry in Japan in 1854, 
witnessed the dawn of Japanese progress and pros- 
perity. From that moment the eyes of our people 
were opened to see the power of America’s civilization 
and progress. 

The Japanese revolution of 1868 followed. In it 
were swept away feudalism and all its attendant evils. 
In 1890, as promised in the proclamation of the Em- 
peror, will come the Parliament and representative 
government, and then the fullest civil rights will be 
assured to all the people. This is for Japan an era of 
progress. The government is constantly molding the 
institutions of the country according to the best mo- 
dels; the navy is patterned after the English models, 
the army after the French and German, but the postal 
system, the revenue system, the educational depart- 
ment, the currency and the railroads have been copied 
from America. Western civilization is rapidly advan- 
cing in Japan. 

A few figures from the government statistics will 
show the steady progress of the Japanese in one or 
two particulars. The use of the post-office is an excel- 
lent index to the intelligence of a people. Three years 
ago, the total number of postal messages in Japan was 
90,000,000. Last year, it was 150,000,000. Over 500 


miles have been added to the leneth of telegraph lines 
in the last two years, making a present total nearly six 
thousand (5,873) miles of lines, with over fifteen thou- 
sand (15.455) miles of wire. 

The spread of Christianity throughout the Empire 
is most wonderful, illustrating the power of the Al- 
mighty to spread his kingdom on earth. Sunday 
is now observed as the holy Sabbath. I believe that 
God himself is now the great leader to save young 
Japan. The Empire is now stretching out her hands 
to God. As an example of the work in progress, the 
Christian church at Imabari has grown from seven 
members to over four hundred in five years. Christian 
churches and institutions are now being established 
most triumphantly. We trust that God in his infinite 
goodness will exemplify in Japan, through America, 
the power and glory of his word among the nations of 
the earth. Japan not to-morrow but today is a 
christian nation. 

English books have been lately introduced into 

all public schools and colleges, and have been received 
with great enthusiasm. This change we believe will 
bring the people into a higher degree of enlightenment. 
Public schools everywhere abound, and colleges fos- 
tered by the government head the educational system. 
About 12 per cent of the whole population are daily 
attendants of the institutions of learning. To Ameri- 
ca’s influence is Japan chiefly indebted for these bless- 
ings. 
: Let all honor be given to the great republic for 
her bright example in leading not only Japan but also 
the whole civilized world, by the light of liberty, unto 
that knowledge which is the healing of all nations. 
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Among the many strange and almost incredible 
reports concerning various points and facts in the 
field of zoology, especially interesting and worthy of 
investigation, have been the frequent accounts, in the 
common literature of the day, of the finding of various 
animals such as toads and frogs imbedded in rocks or 
wood or even in some compact strata of earth far be- 
low the surface. 

Often the reported circumstances of these dis- 
coveries are such as to lead one to_ believe 
that the animal had lived in that condition of confine- 
ment for years or even for ages. Many are inclined not 
to fully credit the accuracy of the reported circum- 


stances, and believe that in nearly every case of these 
marvelous occurrences that “ the whole truth and noth- 


ing but the truth” is not related. They recognize the | 


fact that it is usually the ignorant laboring man who 
makes and reports the discovery of these entombed 
animals, and that it is seldom and perhaps never possible 
for him to say certainly whether the rock or tree was 
perfectly solid and firm or not; so that there is a possi- 
bility of the existence of a crevice or crack into which the 
animals had crowded, only to be dislodged by the work- 
man. They also believe that ‘the vulgar, ever in- 
clined to render uncommon appearances still more mar- 
velous, are not to be trusted” in such cases. Again, no 
previous examination of the rock or tree is or can be 
made from the circumstance that no interest can possi- 
bly be attached to their condition until their removal 
reveals the apparent wonder which they enclosed in 
the shape of a living animal. Hence a first and grave 
objection may be taken to the validity of the supposi- 
tion that the substance was really solid, and it may be 
fairly urged that in many cases the whole question may 
turn upon this supposition. For if the substance can- 
not be proved to have been impermeable to and barred 
against the entrance of living creatures, the objector 
may proceed to show the possibility of the animal 
having gained admission to its prison house under 
some favorable circumstances. And too the young of 
the toad and frog at the time when it is just entering 
upon its terrestrial life is very small, and could very 
easily wriggle into crevices and crannies of such a size 
as to almost preclude them from being noticed. Now 
when the animal is grown, supported perhaps by a 
supply of insects which have come to him through the 
partially closed aperture, if the rock or tree is sp'it 
open, a “live animal is found imbedded in a solid and 
impermeable substance.” 

This explanation is quite plausible and _ its 
advocates claim that geology bears them out in 
it; but many zoologists are not ready to accept 
this theory to the utter exclusion of the deeper 
and more complex one which attempts to explain their 
phenomena more scientifically. The advocates of this 
latter theory seem to have strong arguments in their 
favor and they are able to present a very forcible and 
attractive case. 


One writer begins by saying that it is a 
well known fact that toads, frogs and other reptiles 
have remained in a torpid state for many years without 
any sign of life, and have revived on being exposed to. 
a higher temperature with an excess of air. We may 
infer from this that little or no respiracion and cireula- 
tion of blood is necessary to the vitality of cold 
blooded animals during their hibernation. It also ap- 
pears that if any food is taken into the stomach dur- 
ing this period it remains unchanged, provided that 


the torpidity of the animal and the same low degree of 


temperature continues. 

With this much granted for a basis we can 
easily account for even the most marvelous in- 
stances in which animals have lived for centu- 
ries without air or food. There is reason to suppose 
that from the earliest formation of our globe there has 
been a succession of seasons of heat and cold and of 
tides, as at present. And now if an animal in a state 


of torpidity should become imbedded in sand or ealea- _ 


reous matter it is not, perhaps, unreasonable to believe, 
provided that the temperature does not rise, that its 
vitality might be continued for ages. If food, respira- 


tion, and the circulation of the blood are not necessary ~ 


for the continuance of the animal, the lapse of a thou- 
sand years is the same in effect as that of a single one - 
day. Frogs and toads at the southern part of Hudson 
Bay and in some portions of Canada have been known 
to have remained frozen for years, and afterwards re- 
vived. 


Fahr. the cold blooded animals begin to lose their sen- 
sibility ; and when it is reduced to 40° they become 
torpid. If kept at that temperature, they may remain 
unchanged for any length of time. And now who 
can say that the toads and frogs found far below 
the surface of the earth may not have — 
there in a state of torpidity since the deluge. We 
know that in order to revive one of these torpid crea- 
tures it is necessary only to raise the temperature and 
to furnish a free circulation of air. The accounts of 
reptiles thus enclosed come from regions in which the 
cold renders them torpid so that we may naturally 
connect the two phenomena in the investigation of this 
oint. 
e In the case of animals enclosed within the trunks — 
of trees we find according to this theory no difficulty 
in furnishing a satisfactory explanation of these strange 
occurrences. 
and we can account for the reptile’s presence readily by 
saying that it crept into a hollow of the trunk of the 
tree and, not being able to extricate itself, was finally 
enclosed by the natural growth of the tree. The con- 
tinuance of life in these cases is explained by saying 


that before the operation was entirely closed the ani- 


mal fed upon insects and afterwards during the winter 
had become so thoroughly frozen and so torpid that 
without a free circulation of air the torpidity could not 
be thrown off. 

These are two explanations given for the pur- 
pose of throwing light upon common, but. still 
none the less strange and marvelous occurrences, and 
it is for us to accept the one which appears most 
reasonable and is best supported by undisputed facts 
and principles. 

A ConTRIBUTOR. 


When the temperature of the air sinks below 50° ~ . 


Here the time is usually much shorter — 
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Editorials. 


T is Oe that all the eaRbineri desire, sooner or 
later, to subscribe for the Cynic. On this supposi- 
tion all the numbers that have been issued this term 
have been sent to their addresses. It is not intended 
by this to force the paper upon any one, and any name 
will be removed from our list at once upon notification 
of the Business Manager. This plan has been pursued 


in order to save our Business Manager much labor, 


and that the students might lose none of the numbers 
through failing to subscribe at the beginning of the 
term. 
PES eae ae 
HE foot ball team did good work the past week 
and fulfilled the expectation of the college. It is 


true they won no games but that was anticipated. 


Rome was not built in a day, neither can a team play 
first-class ball after two weeks of practice. Considering 
that the team had been in training so short a time; that 
the night before the first game they were travelling, and 
owing to poor connections were unable to get a sleeper 
until early morning, the work done may be considered 
excellent. The games of the past week were the team’s 
first encounters with other colleges, and have given them 
some needed experience as wellas some ability for judg- 
ing their own play. The lack of endurance was the 
noticeable fault, During the first half of the games 


the team as well as individual playing was energetic 
and accurate, but in the latter half there was, as a usual 
thing, a lack of energy and a general weakening. This, 
of course, is due simply to lack of prolonged training. 
While the team has been working, the discipline has 
been severe—perhaps in some cases a little overdone— 
but it was begun too late to accustom the players to 
endure the strain of a closely contested game with ease. 
The experience of this term should be productive 
of encouragement and enthusiasm; for heretofore there 
has been no real foot-ball playing, and at the 
opening of the term the eleven knew scarcely anything 
of the game, but in the short time allowed them they 
have developed a very good degree of skill. 

On the whole, we congratulate the eleven and the 
college, and confidently expect to see foot ball make 
great advances with us in the future. 


O-“_ 
ibe Library records show a considerable increase 
in the circulation of books among the students. 
During the last month the number drawn out has 
averaged about one book a week for each student in 
college, and, in addition to this, histories and other 
reference books have been taken out for consultation 
for one day only. 

Aside from this increased circulation of books we 
are glad to notice an increase in the use of the Library 
itself. The students are beginning to appreciate more 
fully the inestimable privilegesopen tothem. They not 
only draw books but they frequent the Library. A large 
share of their reading and research is done there, and 
the quiet nooks and alcoves are becoming recognized as 
pleasant resorts for study or writing. 

Much of its attractiveness and popularity is due 


to the architectural beauty of the new building. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of it. Pleasant sur- 
roundings cannot fail to add interest to any book. We 


must express our appreciation also of the management 
inside. The tables are well filled with magazines and 
newspapers. Any student’s inquiry concerning any 
point under investigation is always met with polite at- 
tention. No pains is spared to place before him all 
the Library contains on his subject. The Library 
hours are ample and well arranged. On the whole, 
the entire system is satisfactory and especially adapted 
to the needs of the student. 
) 
N the desperate search for sensational news the great 
metropolitan dailies very frequently magnify events, 
not at all extraordinary, into occurrences of the most 
This seems to be 


marvellous or atrocious character. 
true especially in regard to occurrences in the colleges. 
The last cases of this kind were the exaggerated ac- 
counts of hazing at Williams College. Some reportey 
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gifted with a very fertile imagination, learning that 
there had been some hazing at the college and also 
that a freshmen had been obliged to return to his 
home because of illness, immediately put the two facts 
together and forthwith telegraphed his paper a lengthy 
and astonishing account of a case of outrageous hazing, 
in which a victim, after enduring all manner of torture, 
was driven insane an! obliged to leave college. As 
soon as the rumor reach Williamstown, the matter was 
thoroughly investigated and the whole account proved 
to be almost entirely a fabrication of the reporter. 
However, the report was spread throughout the 
country, was productive of numerous editorials 
on the barbarity of students and college prac- 
tices in general, the good name of a famous college 
was injured—all this that a newspaper might be 
furnished with two columns of “ attractive” matter. 
Confident that the sentiment of the students is 
opposed to hazing and that there are very few 
colleges in which good order prevails to suchan extent, 
we cordially extend our sympathy to the students of 
Williams in the slander that has been heaped upon them. 


0 


ITHIN the last few years the signification of the 
bachelor’s degree in arts has undergone a great 
and, it seems to us, unfortunate change. Hitherto the 
possession of the degree has implied that the bachelor 
had received four years of training in a prescribed cur- 
riculum, arranged with great care and wisdom and 
adapted to produce at least the basis of a broad and 
symmetrical culture. At present, as one of our pro- 
fessors caustically remarked, the necessary implication 
of the degree is that “one has lived somewhere for 
four years, and, perhaps, knows the first two letters of 
the alphabet.” When it is remembered that at certain 
colleges the student may obtain the degree in arts 
without even a rudimentary knowledge of Latin or 
Greek, very little of mathematics, and scarcely any 
acquaintance with Listory, the statement does not ap- 
pear a very great exaggeration. 

We are pleased with the conservative course to 
which our college has adhered in this matter; for the 
degree of A. B. from the University still signifies that its 
possessor has received the liberal discipline and instruc- 
tion for which the degree has always stood and which 
is its true meaning. It seems, however, without 
in the least affecting the meaning of the degree or the 
value of the discipline which it should imply, that a 
large portion of the studies of the senior year might be 
made elective and a larger range of subjects offered for 
the choice of students. At the completion of the 
junior year, after four years in the preparatory school 
and three in the college, the average student has 
arrived at a period when he can choose for himsel: 


—— = 


what studies he will pursue. In the German educa- 
tional system, it is at a corresponding period that 
the liberty of election is given to the student; after the 
completion ‘of, the “gymnasium, which in our system 
corresponds with the completion of the third year of 
the college course, he enters the university and is 
allowed to select studies germane to the profession he 
is to. pursue. 

While we would not wish to have electives offered 
early in the curriculum, we believe that a judicious 
enlargement of the number of courses offered during 
the senior year would but prove beneficial to the large 
majority of the students. 

—— Ome 

HE next step for some progressive college to take 

is to introduce into its curriculum the study of 
Volapuk, the universal language. A general text-book 
on the grammar, vocabulary, ete., is in preparation by 
Mr. Charles E. Sprague of New York. The language 
was invented by Rev. Father Johann Martin Schleyer 
of Constance, Baden, Germany. It is intended to be 
“scientific, international,” and “to be learned next to 
the mother tongue by every educated person.” The 
noun has four cases, the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and accusative. The nominative is the simple root 
form without ending, and the other cases end in the 
three vowe's, a, é, 4, in regular order. The plural is 
always formed by adding s to the singular. The vowel 
at the beginning of a verb determines its tense, while 
the indications of person and number are at the end. 
The power of compounding words and forming deri- 
vatives is almost unlimited. The vocabulary is capable — 
of expansion to meet any requirements of the future. 

One of the chief characteristics of the language is its 
simplicity, and on that account it might be a popular 
elective with certain students ; or, as itis derived most- 
ly from the Aryan tongues, the study of its etymology 
might form an interesting “mental gymnastic.” The 
Volapuk literature is not yet developed, and conse- 
quently could not be made a study; but it might be 
the business of some aspiring student to contribute to 
this wide field. 

A universal language would be very desirable, but 
we bardly think that the world is ready to accept as 
the medium of its thought the product of one man’s 
intellect, and it will be some time before we shall ex- 
pect to see Volapuk in universal use. 


S. A. C. at the national convention of the agricultural 


| colleges and experiment stations in the United States, 


held at the department of agriculture in Washington, 


year. 
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Oct. 18. 


61. F. W. Gilbert is assistant United States 
Treasurer, Chicago, Ill. 


79. Frank N. Lewis, M. D., of the New York 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, is in town making preparation 


for a European tour. 


82. Miss Julia Platt is spending another year at 


_ the Harvard Annex. This year she is making a special- 


ty of Zoology. 
83. George Lane, of the Merchant’s Bank of this 


city, has just returned from a trip through the West. 


He passed through Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and several other states. He is well 


pleased with the country and reports a very pleasant 


time. 
84. Miss Jessie Wright is studying and travel- 


ing in England. 


86. Miss Jean Christie, who was married last 
January to George Chandler of Helena, Montana, has 


changed her residence to Tacoma, Washington Ter. 


’87. Ernest Albee is at Abington, Massachusetts, 
in an insurance office; not at Attleboro as stated in a 
previous Cyntc. 
ott. N. Bosworth has gone into the drug business 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

88. A. L. Janes is manager of the Boston Uni- 


_ versity foot-ball team. 


M. E. Story, who did not return this year on ac- 


‘count of poor health, reports himself much improved. 
He spent several weeks in Belvidere, hunting, and has 


gained 20 pounds. He hopes to return to college next 
89. W. S. Gloyd has a position in Northfield, 
Minn. 

Our foot-ball team while in Boston met the fol- 
lowing former students of the U. V. M.: Wilbur, ’86, 
Wheelock, 87, Janes, 88, Page and Williams, ’89 and 
Stewart, ’90. 

The following have been in town since last issue : 
Ferrin, ’83, Paddock, ’85, Graves and Hayes, ’86, But- 
ton, Perrin and Robinson, ’87, and Safford, ’88. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Vermont Bar 
Association, held at Montpelier last month, of which 
CG. H Heath, 54, was president, ex-Governor Farnham 
read a paper on the early legal history of Orange 
County ; speeches were also made by C W Brownell, 
Jr., 70, and Elibu Taft, 71. Ex-Gov. Farnham was 
elected president, and he and Robert Roberts, ’69, 
members of the board of managers, for the ensuing 
year. At the banquet, C. H. Royce, 84, responded 
“on behalf of the candidates under examination,” 


Zarals. 


ee 


Two weeks to Thanksgiving! 
Stancheff, 88, is with his class again. 
Is it not time for a students’ reception ? 


Black eyes, bloody noses, and scratched faces are 
the order of the day. 


Freshmen, have you picked out your turkey for 
Prof. Holmes ? 


No game of foot-ball can be arranged with Dart- 
mouth, this fall. 

New book racks have been put in the chapel, and 
are a great improvement over the old ones. 


The chapel choir has received several additions 
and, it is said, the singing is better than formerly. 

The junior Latin scientifics are reading Sainte- 
Beube’s Portraits de Femmes, in the place of Anthrop- 
ology. 

About ten students, with ladies, attended a socia- 
ble at Trinity church, Shelburn, Wednesday evening, 
October 26. 


Through the generosity of Hon. John H. Converse, 
61, the chapel has been supplied with new hymn and 
responsive reading books. 

A few days ago, some sophomores started out for 
a sail on the lake, but an unlooked for bath of one of 
them put an end to the voyage. 


Mr. Shell, who has been training the team for two 
weeks, left a week ago. He gave good satisfaction and 
the team made great improvement under him. 


The senior class have organized as follows: Presi- 
dent, Arthur L. Johnson; vice president, Paul F. 
Swett; secretary and treasurer, Ned. D. Williams. 

A petition, asking that a book stere might be kept 
at college, is being circulated. Such a store at the 
college would be a great convenience to the students. 

Macomber, 90, while playing football had his 
collar bone broken, necessitating his absence from col- 
lege for a few days. We are glad to see him on the 
hill again. 

The foot-ball team played a practice game of foot- 
ball, Saturday, October 16th, against a picked team of 
fifteen men. The score stood 14—4 
"Varsity at the end of the game. 


in favor of 


The foot-ball team have played but two games, so 
far this fall. Wednesday, Nov. 2, with Boston Univer- 
sity, and Thursday, Nov. 3rd, with Tufts. It is hoped 
that a game can be arranged with Williams college. 

Dr. Peter Collier, formerly professor of chemistry 
in the University, has been unanimously chosen direc- 
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tor of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. He enters upon his duties the first of next 
January. 

Prof. Perkins’ son met with a painful accident 
about three weeks ago. While playing at school, he 
fell on a sharp stick, which entered his ear, penetrating 
to the brain. We are glad to hear that he is rapidly 
recovering. 

Blaisdell’s orchestra, numbering twenty-two pieces, 
gave a symphony concert in the Opera House, Satur- 
day evening, October 29th. The concert was one of 
the best ever given in the city, and those who attended 
were well repaid. 

The preliminary term of the Medical department 
opened last Friday afternoon, under very favorable 
auspices. Dr. A. P. Grinnell, dean of the medical 
faculty, made the opening address. Itis expected that 
the class will number about sixty. 


The valuab'e anatomical collection, owned by the 
late Prof. William Darling, has been given to the Med- 
ical department of the University of the City of New 
York, on condition that it shall be known as “The 
Taylor Museum of Anatomy.” 

The ’Varsity team is made up of the following 
men: Captain,Ferrin ; rushers, Buck, (centre), Maynard, 
Quimby, Jackson, F. 8. Grow, Smith and Wilbur ; half- 
backs, Johnson and Hazen; quarter-back, Ferrin ; full 
back, Alger. Substitutes, Norris, C. Stevens, Flanders, 
Hawley. 


The Champlain Transportation Company launched 
their new steamer, Chateaugay, last week Tuesday. A 
large crowd was present, and it was one of the finest 
launches ever held on the lake. The hull of the vessel 
is made of steel and she will be capable of making 20 
miles an hour. 


Since the last issue of the Cynic, the following 
spenkers have had chapel orations: Oct. 22, Brigham, 
89, Progressive Athens; Buck, 89, Man in Nature; 
Gates, 88, Ancient Troy. Nov. 5, Dodge, ’89, The 
Life Saving Service; Davis, 88, Socialism and the 
Social Problem; C. Hazen, ’88, Monasticism ; Hill, ’88, 
Science and Myth. 

The freshmen held a class meeting October 26th, 
and elected the following officers: President, John B. 
Stearns; first vice president, Fred W. Mould; second 
vice president, Miss Mittie Skinner; secretary, Earnest 
I. Morgan; treasurer, John W. Norris. Resolutions, 
thanking the young ladies for the banquet given by 
them to the foot-ball team, were adopted. _ 

Mrs. Langtry scored a brilliant success :s Lady 
Ormond, in Messrs. Stevenson and Scott’s play, “A 
Wife’s Peril,” at the Opera House, Monday evening, 
Oct. 31st. Mrs. Langtry has a beauty which but few 


women possess and her costumes were among the best 
ever seen in Burlington. The house was filled to its 


utmost capacity, many being present from neighbor- - 


ing towns. } 
During last month 92 volumes were added to the 


Library, 49 of which were presented and 43 purchased. — 


Among those urchased we find, in the “ American 
Statesmen” series, “Pa rick Henry” by Tyler, and 
“ Henry Clay” by Schwartz; in the “ American Com- 
monwealth” series, “ Connecticut” by Johnson; in the 
* Amcrican Science” series, ‘“‘ Botany” by Bessey, and 
“ Biology” by Sedwick and Wilson ; and in “Freeman’s 
Historical Course,” histories of France, Italy and Scot- 
land. There are also the last two volumes of Stanley’s 
“Jewish Church,” volumes 3 and 4 of Creighton’s 
“Papacy During the Reformation,” and volume I. of 
Richardson’s new “American Literature.” Five new 
volumes of Herbert Spencer’s works were received, 
making the library a complete set of his writing, so far 
as published. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY vs. U. V. M. 


Last Wednesday the U. V. M. foot-ball team 


played against Boston University team. The game 
was called at 3.10 and U. V. M. had the choice of goals. 
The U. V. M. made a good stand agaiast the Boston 
boys, but at the end of the first half the score stood 
18-0 in favor of Boston. After an intermission of ten 
minutes, the U. V. M. started the ball with a dribble, 


but, in this half, the Boston boys were again too much 


for the U. V. M. and the game closed with score 38-0 
in favor of Boston University. Four Harvard men 
played on the Boston University team and did some of 
the best woik for them. Cobb, Clements and Raymond 


did fine work for Boston and Buck, Ferrin and John- — 


son for the U. V. M. The following is a list of the 
players on both team and their positions: 


Boston—Ladd, center rush; Carpenter, N. C.;_ 


Brooks, N. ©.; Raymond, N.E., Soule, N. E.; Born, E:; 
Griffin, E.; Clements, quarter back; Cobb and Peck- 
man, half-backs ; Huenneman, full-back. 

U. V. M.—Buck, center-rush ; Norris, R. N. C.; 


Maynard, L. N. C.: Quimby, R.N. E.; Jackson, L. N.- 


ii.; Flanders, R. E.; Smith, L. E.; Hazen, right half- 
back; Johnson, left half-back; Ferrin, quarter-back ; 
Alger, full-back. 


TUETSsys UV SE 


The game was called at 3 o’clock and the ball was 
put in motion, with a dribble, by Tufts’ team. During 
the first 10 minutes, Tufts made a touch-down but 


no oal, and in the next ten minutes Tufts made one | 
more touch down anda goal. No more points were 
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made by either side during the first half, the score be- 


The Princeton sophomores haye issued a printed 


ing 10-0 in favor of Tufts at the close of the half. | code of rules to guide the freshmen. 


_ After fifteen minutes intermission, the ball was put in 


play by the U. V. M. During this half, the playing of 


both teams was much better than in the first half. The 
_U. V. M., however, were only able to make one touch | 
- down and a goal, while Tufts added 18 to their pre- 


yious score, making the score, at the close of the game, 
28-6 in favor of Tufts. Edgerly, Durkee and Raymond 
made the best plays for Tufts and Johnson and Ferrin 
for the U. V. M. The teams were made up as follows: 

Tufts—Rushers, Durkee, Montague, Shipman, 


~ Crandall, Burnham, More, Powell; quarter-back, Ray- 


mond; half-backs, Edgerly, Pierson ; back, Randal’. 
 U. V. M.—R shers, Smith, Jackson, Maynard, 


‘Buck, Norris, Quimby, Flanders ; quarter-back, Ferrin ; 
_half-backs, Johnson and Hazen; back, Wilbur. 


Exchanges. 
COLLEGE NOTES. 
Ohio has 45 colleges. 
Cornell has a class in Malayan. 
Harvard has 1,900 students enrolled. 
Wellesley is to have a $100,000 Art Building. 
There are one hundred female students at Cornell. 
Chapel attendance at Columbia is voluntary this 
year. 
Thirteen foreign countries are represented at Yale 
this year. 
Harvard University supports fifty-three student 
organizations. 
Amherst had 600 entries for her twenty-five events 


- on Field Day. 


There are twenty-seven candidates for the Harvard 
Freshman crew. 

Wellesley College has opened with six hundred and 
fifteen students. 

The Oxford University has an annual income of 
one million dollars. 

A chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society will be 
established at Lafayette. 

Williams is trying to raise money to construct a 
quarter-mile running track. 

Columbia supports forty-four student organiza- 
tions, including two poker clubs. | 

The presidency of the Ohio State University has 
been offered ex-President Hayes. 

The capital “of Cornell University is said to be 
$6,000,000, and rapidly increasing. 


There are said to be 18,000 female students in the 
different colleges of the United States. 


A student may pass through one of the German 
universities at an annual expense of $500. 


Columbia has more students in all its departments 
than any other college in the United States. 


It would seem that ’90 from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is a rattler and is not to be discounted.— Zgis. 


Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell, has 
presented his entire library to that institution. 


Cornell supports sixteen Greek letter societies, 
three of which are composed entirely of ladies. 


The legislature of Massachusetts grants the 
Boston Institute of Technology $100,000 per year. 


Johns Hopkins University has 360 students, about 
equally divided between graduates and post-graduates. 


Yale has recently received an annoymous gift of 
$100,000 for the erection of a new recitation building. 


The faculty of Amherst have invited John M. 
Ward of the New Yorks to deliver a lecture on base 
ball. 


The University of Pennsylvania is making efforts 
to take Columbia’s place in the quadrangular base ball 
league. 

It is said that Harvard is trying to purchase the 
Massachusetts School of Technology as an addition to 
herself. 

Twenty-six of last year’s graduating class at Yale 
have returned to take post-graduate or professional 
courses. 

Cornell University, being established under the 
Land Grant act, receives $15,000 annually from the 
government. 

The Dartmouth is said to have the largest circula- 
tion of any college paper —one thousand one hundred 
copies per issue. 

Cambridge University, England, has conferred an 
honorary degree upon Prof. Asa Gray, the botanist of 
Harvard College. 

The Columbia Sophomores challenged the Fresh- 
men to aseries of tug-of-war contests to take the place 
of the customary rushes. 

Amherst is to establish a professorship of physical 
culture, with an endowment of $50,000, as a memorial 
of Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Volunteer is the third yacht designed by a 
Harvard man and owned by a Harvard man, that de- 
fended the American cup. 
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The fact that Mrs. Cleveland it a graduate of West 
College has given that college a boom, and it is now 
overflowing with students. 

The candidates for the Harvard base ball nine 
practice batting and fielding every day under the super- 
vision of Captain Henshaw. 

Yale oarsmen contemplate sending an eight-oared 
crew to England next year to row against the winners of 
the Oxford-Cambridge race. 

The students of Boston University have organized 
a band of young men who will hold evangelistic meet- 
ings in certain parts of the city. 

Governor Foraker, while lately addressing a body 
of students, said: “I would rather be a Sophomore in 
college than Governor of Ohio.” 


Dr. Jewett, of Oxford University, perhaps the fore- 
most Greek scho'ar of the age, has made German op- 
tional for Greek at Baliol College. 


In the United States the Episcopalians have twelve 
colleges, the Methodists fifty-six, the Presbyterians 
forty-one, the Congregationalists twenty-eight. 


A new university is to be established at Wichita, 
Kan. It isto be named in honor of President Garfield 
and is to be built at a cost of two million dollars. 


The women of Wellesley College do the house 
work of the College on the co-operative plan. It takes 
each one of them forty-five minutes a day to do her 
share. 

Twenty applicants for the base ball nine at Wil 
liams are training daily in the gymnasium and in bat 
ting outside. Seward, of the Athletics, is expected this 
week to train the nine. 

At Illinois College the rule that a student who ob- 
tains a grade of 85 per cent. need not pass the examin- 
ations has been in force a year, and both students and 
faculty are satisfied with it. 

The Hastings family, which has been represented 
at Harvard in every generation but one for over two 
hundred years, has given the University $250,000 with 
which to erect a “ Hastings Hall.” 

It costs $1.50 per year to belong to the Harvard 
Co-operative Society. The organization has been in 
existence five years, has a store of its own, and last 
year did a business amounting to $37,000. 

George Peren, the base ball player, will enter Mid- 
dlebury college the first of January, having been of- 
fered his tuition and the gate receipts of base ball 
games if he will enter the college and instruct the nine. 

A Harvard professor has made the calculation that 
if men were really as big as they sometimes feel, there 
would be room in the United States for only two pro- 
fessors, three lawyers, two doctors, and a reporter on 
a University of Pennsylvania paper. 


CLIPPINGS. 
Now hath the haughty Sophomore 
His pleasant task begun, 


To curb the fresh and verdant ways 
Of guileless ’91. —Haverfordian.- 


There was a young fellow so rache 
That he thought he could raise a mustache : 
How his poor heart must ache 
When he sees his mistache, 
And all his fond hopes gone to smache. 
— Williams Weekly. 


WHEN ? 


Somewhere there’s a wondrous creature, 
Whom to see I often long, 

Marvelous in form and feature, 
Worthy of a master’s song. 


Well I know some day I’ll meet her, 
Oh, what bliss I then shall find! 
With what rapture will I greet her! 
What wili be my peace of naind ? 


Every Sabbath noon-tide newly 
To my soul this longing brings, 
Have you e’er seen—tell me truly— 
A live chicken that’s all neck and wings? 
—Brunonian. - 


WOOING TIME. 


When the mercury is ninety in the shade, 
And the hammock in a quiet nook is swayed 
In the glade. 
When the bird with gaping bill 
Drinks the sunshine to distill 
Into song whene’er he wili— 
That’s the time and place to woo 
_A blushing maid, 
Though ’most any other time and place will do. 


When the autumn sear is laid upon the land, 
And the lazy ocean laps the shifting strand 
Where you stand, 
And the daisies droop and die— 
D oop like blushing maiden’s eye— 
Who is kissed upon the sly— 
That’s the time and place to ask 
A maiden’s hand; 
Though ’most any time is suited to the task. 


When the wintry winds engaged in blust’ring strife, 
Seem as nature’s pas-ions bursting into life ; 
When are rife 
Hoary frost and fleecy snow ; 
When the home-hearth all aglow, 


C Like the heart, love’s breezes blow— 
That’s the time of year to wed 
; A little wife, 


Though ’most any other time will do instead.— Za. 


The October number of the Phrenological Journal 
compliments Vermont in presenting an excellent like- 
ness of, and an accurate as we'!l as interesting article 
on Luke P. Poland. It also contains articles on “ Ob- 
servations in Mesmerism Forty Years Ago,” “Some 
Notable Characters of Our Day,” “ Christian Religion, 
Its History and Division,” ‘“ Evolutionary Problems,” — 
“Heredity.” A new department, “Child Culture,” is 
opened by the consolidation of the two magazines. 
The Journal is published by Fowler & Wells Co., 775 
Broadway, New York. es 
ee eee ae 


Avoid the harsh, irritating, griping compounds so often sold as purg- 
ative medicine, and correct the irregularities of the bowels by the use of 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. They are invaluable as a family medicine. 
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The Best Remedy 


For Dyspepsia is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Other medicines may give temporary 
relief ; but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes a 
positive and permanent cure, as thou- 
sands can testify all over the country. 

’ “My stomach, liver, and kidneys were 
in a disordered condition for years,” 
writes R. Wild, of Hutto, Texas, ‘‘and 
Inever found any medicine to relieve 
me, until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.. Less than six bottles of this 
remedy cured me.”’ 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of Holyoke, 
Mass., was for a long time a severe suf- 
ferer from Dyspepsia, trying, in vain, all 
the usualremedies. At last she began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and only three 
bottles restored her to perfect health. 

“‘T have gone through terrible suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia and Indigestion,” 
writes C. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., ‘‘and can truly 
say Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


LK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
[Job los, ] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—-SPECIAL :— 
We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 
in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. J, JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., REW YORK, 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


mer NITURES 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &e. 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHEORGHE A. HALL. 


THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE << 


Manufactured by JOHN F. STRATTON. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 Maiden Lane, 
3 Tr = 


New York. 


[ ‘ =I, ™ 


ae 
SM 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in ail kinds “of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSoIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


JOAN F. STRATTON'S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS. 


‘STUQUMIST] PURE pe S9xOG OTSMAT ‘SIEINY ALE payeaggT9 s,UnqyeAIS * UNOP 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


49 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORE. 


| John F. Stratton’s 
Celebrated 
Russian Cut Violin 
Strings, the Finest 
in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 MAIDEN LANE, - - NEW YORK. 
J. M. ISHAM, 
TATILOR: 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Every String 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


I 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE ; 


Vill 


¢, a 
o ‘a 
Cur aunt? 


Horsiards 


Acid Phosphate 


ae ON —— 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PriYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N.'Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
e. 


It isthe best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
dy. ‘ 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘' From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports if has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSEH, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘*I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Flealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Pro vaiacnceng hrs 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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W. B. McKILLIP, 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


——— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 


Picnie Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


>t CA Di te 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


SS 


Iitrayirs aya INVAND 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


TACTATED FOOD%s aleom 
Perfect Nutrient for INYALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dysprpstra. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, - 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.,, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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ewlled! Badminto es  Hagatelie, 


bn , Croquet, Gurilna, 
Fencing, Gymnas- 
ties, Hand Pages ennis, Lacrosse, 
Pol oo Rasauct,. Rensive Shooting, Skating, 
Walkin Wrestlin 
The Ru governing the above Sports contained in 
theiarcost] ustrated cere. of all kinds of Sport- 
ing Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, 
which amount will be returned to the Me os eek oods 
to theamount of $1.00 and ibe Send for Cata- 
logue No. 22, and mention this p 


A. 6. Spalding & Bros, 08 #adison St.. Gpicggo 


SEAT TUCK’S 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 
IS FIRST-CLASS. 


Class Suppers and Students Spreads a Specialty. 


E. H. SHATTUCK,  - CHURCH ST. 


P. H. McMAHON, 


VONSORIAL + ARLIST. 


No. 386 Church Street. 
Loudon ‘Trouser - Stretcher. 


EA Takes bagging out of knees and restores 
=| pantaloons to original shape. Price, 
: 4 AGENTS WANTED. Send 
se@ for Circular. The best Present you can 
i7 make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


lasting. 


See A J SO MU CEL 


— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


meOLIHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 
Stock of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 


and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


‘And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


i ed Ge, ee CS. 


POPE & PEASE, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. 


UNGEGIN Vie oe ire Ht! 


rales mea) See tes MISS 


——— DEALER IN 


YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 


WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFFS. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
Light Shades, for Young Men. 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 
TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Etc. 


HENRY R. HILL, 


NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, WT. 


At McMahon’s 
* STAR SHOH STORH* 


THE STUDENT'S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


—————. AND 


Satisfaction Always Given. 


aay Crit Ooms PLC alo! 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


— DURING THEIR SEASON. 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 
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For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and partie 
facilities for supplying the requisite stationery—indéed we rete 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 
graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE: PRESS | ASSOCIATION, 
189 College Street. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand apnoea ous for patents in 
me the United States and Foreign coun- 
@ tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Oanada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. _ Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published W REKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science. 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Bold by all newsdealers. _ i 

f you have an invention to patent write te 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 
$61 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO,, 
Wholesale oa Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Galata, Soullern, Eastern and Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shipping Lumber in Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 
SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER GUT TO ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Ottawa, P. O. 


and East Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


ad 


Mason Building, No. 1, Liberty Sq. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


82 Wall Street. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt 
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‘MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


“BURLINGTON, YT, 
THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1887. 


FACULTY. OF MEDICINE: 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., Burlington, Vt, President, | J, HENRY JACKSON, A.M, M. D., Barre, Vt, Professor of Phystology 


JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., Tiles Ds New York City, Emeritus Professor | and Microscopic Anatom Consultin: sur eon to Mary Fletcher 
of Medical Jurisprudence. : _ Hospital. ’ Mi ae ae es 
_ A. FA. KING, A.M., M.D., Washington,D. C., Professor of Obstetricsand | J- W. WRIGHT, M. D., New York, Professor Of the. P rineiples dann 
of Women. _. Practice of Surgery. i f 
A. P. GRINNELL, M. D. , Burlington, Vt.; Professor of the ‘Theory and WILLIAM B. TOWLES,. M. D., ‘University of Ya, Professor of General ’ 
7 ‘Practice of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. “and Special Anatomy. — seat 
. RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. M.,M. D., New York oe Professor of J. HAYDEN WOODWARD, M.D. ; Beton vt., ‘Professor oe Materia ny 
Chemistry and Toxicology. bn “beams and Therapeutics. ed ae Pas 


ee 


PROFESSORS — OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS : 


ROBERT Ww. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of ri L. RANNEY, M. D., New York wa? Professor: of Diseases of Mind 
the Skin and Venereal Diseases. — and Nervous System. 
A. T. WOODWARD, M. D., Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Surgical Dis- | WILDER L, BURNAP, Esq., ‘Burlington, Vt., ‘Professor of Medical Juris- coat 
eases of Women. | prudence, | ie 
WM. O. MOORE, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye | HENRY C. TINKHAM, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
and Ear. A. M..PHELPS, M. ie "professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 
STEPHEN M. “Maeda M. D., New York city, Professor of Diseases, of GEO. B, HOPE, M. pE TOReeHOy, of Diseases ofthe Throat. = 
' Children, ec Maas L. HANNE, M.. eee of Payne Gaasaweny 


Ae ‘HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE.—The Meee Fletcher Hospital, with its carne ious econ ie era is spent for clinical diserociion aie the ses- z " 
sion. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these regular clinies j 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. P are 

Bi LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJ ECTS. —These lectures, by gentlemen well known as Ronan puchguities, in thelr partiowtar departments 

will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. aa ete sh ; 
CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinies held as follows : :- 


te | ICAL CLINIC, b Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to 12, | ¢ 
ou the the last halt of the session. _ ‘during his course of lectures. 


LINIC FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE AND BAR, by Protessor Moore is 


MEDICAL CLINIC, by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during | oLmNic FOR DISEASES OF SEIN, by Professor ‘Taylor, during his 


the first halt of the term, and by Professor King during the last | “course. 
‘oun ASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM Db Professor Ranney CLINIC FOR DISwaSES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. 
ouNtc oes en he "| OLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. — 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting 0 of a course of ‘Lectures Bia Recitations in the various branches of Medtcine and a Surgery, will 1 begin on. Rr is 
the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. Fee, $30.00. an 


a 


} from five to six lectures Paulie in the various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION: 


MATRICULATION of DA ee Raa Mere ate ox 
FEES FOR THE FULL COURSE. oF LECTURES, by al the Professors, ANOS ee Oia 
GRADUATION FRM) Tar 80 erg ee! os poate 7 ae 


- Material for dissection will be earaisned at ah on the caves are ‘ta: ie taken out at the beginning of the session. 
Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and 
$40.00, Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having: attended one full course in some regularly established Medical — 
school, andone full course in this College, are admitted toa third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25. 00 GRADUATES Of this 
school are admitted without fee. - @Rapuares of other regular schools and Theological Students are admitted on Se TCR ticket by bent the 


matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
er For on further ici gaqoue and Circulars, apply Yy to et ean 


"Professor A. P. a M.D. 


ROE Gh RRR: ‘Burlington, vt. 


THE REGULAR SESSION. will commence on the first Thursday of March, each year, and continue bwenty weeks. Ths course with eonsist of a ita 
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THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC, 


Gluiversity of Vermont. 


Instruction is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in three depart- 


ments, viz: 


The Mepartment of Arts. 


Lise Department of Applied Science. 


Line eaecga tees cee @f Iiecicine- 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 


' Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mentai, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. 


The second is subdivided into Courses in’ Agriculture and related 


branches, Chemistry, Engineering.and Mining. : 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taught in Amer- 


ican Medical Colleges. 


Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- 
tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates fora degree, except 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by ‘ex- 


press permission of the Faculty. 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entitles the stu- 
dent to the degree of. Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
If he complete a course in Civil Engineering, he will be entitled to the 
degree of Civil Engineer; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree 
of Mining Engineer, -The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred 
upon the satisfactory completion of a prescribed post-graduate course in 


art or science. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the’pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The University has a Military Department which is under the charge 
of a United States officer. 


%& 


_ Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department without 
examination if they bring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of ‘study fully meet the requirements for admission, but stu- 
dents:so admitted are on probation during the first term. 


x ots 


All:the Courses in the Academic and Scientific Departments are open 
to young women,upon the sate Conditions as to young men. They are 
required to. room.and board in private families approved by the Faculty. 


Thirty-scholarships, cancelling tuition, have been established for the 
benefit.of young men of limited means. 


be Two:READING ROOMS are maintained, one for the gentlemen and 


one for the ladies. These -are supplied with the leading scientific and 
uterary journals of Eyrope:and America, 

The University enjoys unusual tacilities tor securing employment for 
students in the Hhiginesring Department, both uring the course and 
after its completions. Eg : ; 

The Laboratory, ately recéhstructed, afferds the ammplest tocttetes 


for analytical work. Medical students orypersons “who intend woengage 


in Pharmacy, may take a Special Laboratory ges 
Persons of suitable age and attainments may, py! ‘Special permission 


of the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee; ‘puratie certain ‘studies. 


in connection with the regular college classes without becoming matri- 

culated members of the University. 

students, with the conditions of admission, will be made known on ap- 
= : 


plication to the President. : Bae ee 


ta For further information or catalogues, address 


M. H. BUCKHAM, 


President. 


The classes which are. open to stich - 
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DHE 


a Life Assurance Society of the U, §, 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO rte TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION 


¥ ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
: UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that ae been in existence 
or three years becomes incontestable. 


W. H. 8S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


a BURLINGTON, VT. 


Is 8 Principles, 11 Assist- 


TEACHERS WANTED | 


ants, and a number for 
Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 


form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ESS ee 


LANDAUS, SURREY WAGONS, EXTENSION TOP, SIDE 
BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. 


Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses ala Russian. In 
fact everything of the latest style in our line. 


OFFICE 161 ST. PAUL STREET, 


eet DANE & SON: 
J, A. LINSENWIEIER 


Does First-class Work in all Branches of 


eee 2 Ore LIN Ce 


PRICES CHEAP!! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI, VT. 


| L. A. ATWOOD, 

tee lO Cy een ee ey 
92, CHURCH STREET, 

VERMO 


BURLINGTON, ~ 
Opening of Fall and Winter ah 
NICHOLSON’S tHe HATTER, CLOTHIER 


FURRIER AND FURNISHER. 
DUNLAP’S CELEBRATED HATS, RETSEL HATS. 


Found only at Nicholson’s. 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, Overcoats. 
CUSTOM CLOTHING gotten up in the best manner. : 
FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR all qualities. 
FINE LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, styles always the latest. 
CANES AND UMBRELLAS, FINE SEAL CAPS aND GLOVES, 


51CHURCH ST.,  - BURLINGTON, VT. 


Yan Ness AND A\ERIOAN 
HOTELS, 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


The ‘‘ Van Ness House” has a Safety Hvdraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine’ Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 
[the House. 


U. A. WOODBURY, UL. 8. DREW, H. No CLARK, 
Proprietor. Manager. Clerk. 
— AT —__ 


y. Huntington & Co's, 


88 CHURGH STREET 38 


You will find everything in the line of 


_ Books and Stationery 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES, 


—— 


OUR SEECIAETEES 


OFFICE STATIONERY, 
MERCANTILE PRINTING, 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 
ENGRAVED WEDDING and 
‘CALLING CARDS, 
CRANE’S FINE PAPERS. 
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HENRY C.- HASKELL 
12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


—— MAZER OF — 


GOLD MEDALS, 
TROPHIES, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KE, & HA. ANTONY & C0, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC %#< 
>t INSTRUMENTS, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHDELE 
TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the | 
CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES, 

AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 
upwards. Send for Catalogue or call and examine 


i" More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


H. N. COON, 


ASIN Los GaiudN es 


IEW Bars S| 


Ting: Roows aud [ce Cream Parlors 


94 CHURCH STREET, 


(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, OPpPosITE OPERA HOUSE, 
BURLINGTON, WT. 


Catering a Specialty. 
CHAS, PP, HIBBARD’S 


Photographic Studio, 


481 COLLEGE STREET. 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY, 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs 
of Statuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library. 


COA LT; 


ALSO 


Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


S OCI ETY PINS, | Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 


Sugar Loaf Lehigh 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, 


and 


English Cannel Coals 
—4 7 
WU7holesale and Retail. 


Orders for city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTE nt 
DRUG STORE. z Lhd 


Yard connected with Telephone system. 


ELIAS LYMAN, 


- THE BLUE STORE, 
FINE. CLOT Fiiias 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


—-0——_- 


The Celebrated Knox and Melville Hats. 


-——_O——_ 


HOWARD OPERA HOUSE, 
85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 
SMITH & HUMPHREY, 


Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. 


MIXTURES FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
THREE KINGS, Turkish Perique and Virginta. 
MELLOW MIXTURE, Turkish and Perique. 
TURKISH and VIRGINIA. 
PERIQUE and VIRGINIA. 
GENUINE TURKISH. 
FLAKE CUTS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE PIPE. 
VANITY FAIR. OLD GOLD. 
SALMAGUNDI, A NEW GRANULATED MIXTURE. 


Sd : ; i 
rN ‘Fragrant Vanity Fair, Superlative, Cloth of Gold. 

STRAIGHT (UT CIGARETTES.—People of refined taste who desire 
exceptionally fine cigarettes should use only our Straight Cut, put up in 
satin packets and boxes of 10s. 20s. 50s. and 100s. 
We take pleasure in announcing that we are prepared to supply without 

delay college fraternities with our 
SATIN STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES, 
Packed in Fraternity Colors. Also Class and College Colors. Name of 
society can he inserted on label if desired. 

Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be surpassed 
for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. Established 
1846. 14 First Prize Medals. 


Wm. S. Kimball & Co., Peerless Tobacco Works. 


ROCHESTER,,.N. Y. 
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MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON BACON. > 
Gg. H. R. 89. 


Of the men of letters of this century no author 
has been more criticized than Macaulay. Probably no 
writer has been more eulogized. Perhaps no writer 
has been more condemned. Critics are either power- 
fully attracted or powerfully repelled. Those who dis- 
cover the good read only to praise; those who detect 
the bad read only to blame. It is scarcely doing justice 
to an author to form a final opinion of his merit from a 
cursory reading of one of his productions. An estim- 
ate of Macaulay as a writer should include and be the 
result of a mass of impressions received from examining 
The steps in the progress toward an 
appreciation of the merit of a voluminous writer are 
like those employed in getting the cube root of a num- 


ber. One book is read and an opinion is placed dis- 


trustfully with that already tested. As the reader con- 
tinues to explore, another book may verify or falsify 
this trial opinion. That one should criticize an au 


_ thor’s style and thought at a certain period of his 


life, if the critic be gove ned by the production under 
consideration mainly, but also guided somewhat by an 
experience with other of the author’s works, seems 


not unjust. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon was written in the 
midst of official work in India about the year 1837. 
He was, therefore, still a young man and had not per- 
fected himself yet in those graces which characterize 
the style of his later speeches and his famous history, 
The facts in the life of Bacon as presented by Macau- 
lay in the essay are these : 

- Francis Bacon was born in 1561. His father was 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, a man of a calm, even temper, who 
had been entrusted with the great seal in the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and, by his moderation and saga- 


_eity, had retained court favor and power during twen_ 


ty years up to the time of his death. The mother of 
Francis was Anne Cooke, who was sprung from a fami- 
ly of remarkable ability made splendid by education 
and culture, and was herself eminent both as a linguist 
and a theologian. Francis Bacon as an infant in weak- 
ness we cannot picture to our mind. As the ancient 
Egyptian sculptors always in their statues represented 
the Pharaohs as in the bloom of manhood; so our 
conception of the intellectual king is ever not as a child, 


but as a man in the full vigor of age with thoughtful 
brow and sedate demeanor. It is true that “a pro- 
phet is not without honor save in his own country.” 
It is equally true that a genius is not without glory 
save in his own generation. A man’s companions who 
watch him in his intellectual progress, differing little 
day by day from their own, do not observe the growing 
superiority. The rising race looks at the result and 
reverences him as a genius. By the philosophers of 
his own time, Bacon’s method of induction and syn- 
thesis (not originated by him, but enlarged and system- 
atized,) was not comprehended, hence its advantages 
were not appreciated and it was not applied till the 
next generation. Bacon is nota single instance, but 
an illustration of an universal rule. Carlyle living to 
old age obtained fitting honor only in his last days. 
Prof. Morse stands among the few who in their lives 
have witnessed the unveiling of their own statues. 


At a very early age Bacon’s conduct was marked 
by gravity and sobriety. The Queen called him her 
young Lord Keeper. At thirteen he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Here it is supposed by 
many that he thought out his great philosophic system. 
At least we know that here he conceived that scorn for 
Aristotle’s method which caused him to throw it aside 
as worthless. On the death of Sir Nicholas in 1580, the 
prospects of Francis Bacon, which had been bright on 
account of the power of his father and the reputation 
which had already gone forth of his own merit, were 
dimmed by the coldness and neglect of his uncle, Lord 
Burleigh, who desired the employments of state for his 
own son Robert and already saw in the rising fame of 
Bacon a cause of jealousy. Bacon, therefore, disap- 
pointed in his hope of immediate preferment, began the 
practice of law. Macaulay tells us that, while his tech- 
nical knowledge was not great, yet no man in that age 
nor. indeed during the century and a half which fol- 
lowed was better acquainted than Bacon with the phi- 
losophy of law. Still, in spite of his worth and the 
humble entreaties which he constantly sent up to Bur- 
leigh, he was suffered to remain in poverty and need 
until 1590, when he received a slight evidence of favor 
from the court. In the parliament of 1598, he sat asa 
member from Middlesex. As might be expected, he 
soon became prominent asa debater. It was about 
this time that he met the rash, impetuous, brave, gene- 
rous Essex, who ‘spent all his power, might, authority 
and amity” to advance Bacon’s interests. A little later, 
when Essex returned from Ireland in disgrace, Bacon 
had an opportunity to prove the depth of his gratitude 
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for his friend. For a time he did do his utmost to 
restore Essex to favor at Court, but when he perceived 
that his own credit was being endangered, desiring 
rather to incur the odium of base ingratitude than to 
suffer the displeasure of the queen, he forsook his 
friend, acted as counsel for the prosecution, and did all 
in his power, as Macaulay says, “to shed the bloodand 
blacken the memory of the Earl.” Under James, Ba- 
con’s prosperity was increased. Promotion followed 
promotion. In 1617 he was appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal. in 1620 he was created Lord Verulam and 


soon after he obtained the still higher title of Viscount 


St. Albans. Notwithstanding all these honors this is a 
period in the life of Bacon of disgrace and shame. He 
favored monopolies and accepted bribes. He oppressed 
the poor and was servile to James and Vitters. In 
1621, came his fall and degradation. During the re- 
maining five years of his life Bacon devoted his mind 
exclusively to letters. When due allowance is made 
for the differences in the spirit of the times in which 
these two men apppeared, their lives and characters 
can be’seen to have a striking resemblance. In both, in 
early youth were remarked the evident tokens of gen. s. 
In both, sedateness and sobriety of demeanor were ob. 
served at a period when their friends of equal age were 
engaged in the pleasures of childhood. Both entered 
active life at an early age, and both arrived early at 
distinction. Both sat in Parliament, both were famous 
for power in debate. In fact, for ability in argument 
these two men are lauded by Ben Johnson and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in words very similar. Both were of a mild, 
gentle. temperament, not impulsive nor passionate. 
Both had the power of exciting respect and esteem, but 
not the power of winning deep affection.. Both, while 
eminently capable of making broad generalizations, of 
unfolding a great scheme in all its bearings, were yet 
singularly deficient in the power of forming analysis 
and detecting true analogies. 

The charge has been made against Macaulay that, 
in his “too famous Essay ‘on Bacon,” he has given a 
manifest proof of the limitations of his mind, his im- 
perfect knowledge with all his reading, his inability to 
understand the philosophy which he despises. It has 
been charged that his incapacity to comprehend an in- 
tricate character has led him into airing one of those 
moral paradoxes of which he is so fond. A cursory 
reading of the essay will cause Macaulay’s admirers to 
cry out in indignation at his critics; but a second more 
careful perusal will compel even his admirers to con- 
cede the justice of these charges. 

Macaulay by the clearness of his style, by his bril- 
liant anthesis, by the wonderful charm of his manner, 
(which reaches its greatest perfection in his speeches 
and history,) carries the reader along with him in his 


argument in a state of pleasing excitement and delight- 
ful expectation. 
book a second time and he has a dread of analyzing it. 
The rapid movement gives hima sense of insecurity. 
The truth is that like most of the writers of this centu- 
ry, deep meditation in preparing and careful delibera- 
tion in perfecting the matter of his pt were ex- 
tremely distasteful to him. 

Gladstone said of Macaulay when at the height of 
his reputation, “ Except the second Pitt and Lord By- 


ron, no Englishman had ever won at so early an age 


such wide and honorable renown.” One ‘cause of 
Macaulay’s great popularity is the simplicity in which 
his thought appears. The reader, being never com- 
pelled to guess at what the author means, is never an- 
noyed; but is ever pleased with the easy movement and. 
the lightness of his task. Macaulay keeps his argument 
strongly in band and makes a clear, forcible statement: 
and yet, with a masterly touch, he enlivens the mon- 
otony of detail by examples, illustrations and analogies. 
The author of the famous History ‘rarely furnishes 
food for afterthought. In discussing a subject he is 
able to answer every problem that he proposes; and 
unearths and presents to our minds the whole thing 
complete and perfect. While he does not wholly pass 
over the good qualities of Bacon’s character, he yet 
gives so much prominence to the bad that the good 
are covered up. He effects this in a manner that would 
be masterly if it were not unjust. Then in order to 
make the contrast a vivid one between moral corrup- 
tion and intellectual supremacy he mistakes the whole 
aim and nature of the ancient philosophy and: applies 
to it the test of practical utility, blaming’ Aristotle, 
Plato and Seneca for not reaching a result at which 
they were not aiming. 


EGYPT: ITS MODES OF IRRIGATION, 


Shortly after leaving Tantah we were greatly en- 
couraged by seeing nearly twenty miles ahead of us .. 


two very small but distinct triangles which we knew 
to be the great pyramids of Cheops and Cephren at. 


Gizeh. In an hour more we were in Cairo and found | 


it raining hard—rather strange for Egypt, we thought. 
The country we passed through was. teeming with 
crops of half-grown wheat, clover and vegetables. 
traveled on the banks of large canals which extend like 
net-work over the whole region, conveying Nile water 
through sections where it is much needed. Every 
little distance on the banks of these canals we noticed 
the extremely primitive methods of irrigation peculiar 
to Egypt, namely, the Shadoof and the Sakiyeh. Both 
are modes of lifting water. The Shadoof is an appara- 
tus composed of two posts four or five feet high, made 
commonly of mud and palm leaves, with a cross bar. 


But he does not desire to read the 


We 
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_ These posts rest on one of three or four horizontal 


steps cut inthe bank. At right angles to the cross bar 
isa long thick pole about ten or fifteen feet long on 


one side and three feet on the other, tied to its place 
. with the leaves of palm trees. 
an immense lump of mud which is calculated to coun- 


The short end carries 


terbalance a leather basin full of water on the other 


-end. The basin holds from six to ten quarts. A 
- slave, naked, save a wrap about the loins, stands on 
. the lowest step in the bank below the “machine,” and 


dipping water from the canal lifts it as high as his 


shoulders and pours it into a hole above him, whence 
_ another man repeats the operation until the top of the 
_bank is reached. The water then runs off into the 
fields through shallow ditches and keeps the crops 


from perishing. Commonly two men work side by 
side, and in course of a day they handle an immense 


~ amount of water. 


The ‘‘Sakiyeh” is another mode of irrigating. A 


3B large, crudely-made wooden wheel is constructed hor- 


_ izontally encircling a well, the wheel has inside cogs— 


the “ cogs” being nothing but thick pins spaced evenly 


—which play into the side of a small upright wheel 

_ four feet in diameter, and over a foot wide on the 

 gireumference. This wheel supports a chain of earthen 
_ pots, which, when the machine is in motion, come up 

_ successively full of water and as they are upturned by 
_ the smaller wheel, pour their contents into a trough 


which conveys the water, as before, into the field. The 
contrivance is worked by a poor blindfolded bull who 
propels the horizontal wheel, walking round and 


round all day, often all night, stopping at the end of a 


long walk for food, with the impression, perhaps, that he 


_ had arrived. The wooden joints and points of friction 
_ squeaked and groaned loudly. 
at all hours of the day and night. 
_ irrigating costs next to nothing. These two methods 


We used to hear them 
In this way the 


of supplying water are universal throughout Egypt. 
As to the use of steam, it is impossible, there being no 


: fuel in the land save dried sugar-cane (in its season) 
‘and dried dung which is picked up by children. Coal 
is brought from England for railway use. _ 


We reached Cairo at half-past three p. m., found 


our headquarters and drove for the rest of the after- 
noon, the streets being so much like New York in wet 


weather that walking was out of the question. Cairo 
is about all one can ask for in the way of Eastern life, 
its queerness and variety of dress and customs. Here 
are men and women of every tribe and nation under 
heaven, it would seem, high and low, slaves and free, 
dressed in styles ancient and modern, all jumbled to- 
gether in a mass of indefinable style known through- 
out the world as “Cairene.” The city stands out by 
itself unlike any city in the world and is fascinating in 
the extreme to us ‘‘Furriners.” But for lack of space 
Cairo must be visited another time. 

: Rionarp A. Hopxrnys, ’89. 


OVER THERE. 
By Ont Wuo Has Never Been Over. 


If to any one were given the choice of a vacation 
trip to Europe or a journey across our own continent, 
how quickly, unless he were an exception to the gen- 
eral rule, would he choose the former. And a month 
before, in all probability, that same person would have 
wondered, had the subject presented itself, why any 
one would be so foolish as to go abroad before seeing 
his own country. There is something strangely fas- 
cinating in the very words, “Going abroad.” How 
much more importance is given to a journey, if that 
journey be over water instead of land! Yet the charm 
lies not so much in the sea voyage as in the anticipa- 
tion of a different world. Here, in passing from one 
State to another, we notice no difference; there we 
have entirely different scenery, different surroundings, 
different language. An enthusiast on the subject. of 
America night well affirm that never was there grander 
scenery than our “wild West” affords, nor more beau- 
tiful than that upon which every. New Englander may 
gaze. The only reason that we do not see it is because 
we do not look. Certainly every one should appre- 
ciate the .beauty about him; but, furthermore, his 
taste should be educated to desire something beyond 
the horizon that bounds his native shire. At home, he 
may read history; but he can realize it, as if it were 
something personally experienced, only on the spot 
where it was lived. What a library the books of travel 
would fill! .And yet there will never be too many 
written. 

It makes one’s heart beat faster to think of the 
grand old castles, the strongholds of bold knights ; of 
the Rhineland of Germany and the Moorland of Spain; 
of Nonnenwort and the Alhambra. All history con- 
nected with the old feudal estates is mingled with 
romance. And.as if that were not enough, modern 
novelists have added still more fiction. Sentimental . 
ists are abundant. on the Eastern Hemisphere; and, 
“ pity ’tis, ‘tis true,” most of them are citizens of our 
“ereat and glorious republic.” Laughable it must be 
to the natives who live under the very shadow of a 
crumbling palace, to see the awe-struck gaze with which 
the ruin is greeted by each Baedecker-instructed 
tourist. But in this case, which is no exception to the 
rule, “who laughs last, laughs best.” or, if the gazer 
can spare a moment for a word with one of the people, 
he is sure to have confided to him the story of some 
brother or cousin way off in America. No one knows 
just where that relative is, except that he is in America ; 
and following the story, is always a trustful, ‘* Won't 
you look after him a bit ?” 

_ Of course, every one who is an admirer of William 
Dean Howells intends to sometime feast his eyes upon 
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the Flower City of Italy; for Howells thinks that if 
one had not a home in either London, New York, Bos- 
ton or Helena, M. T., he would choose to live in 
Florence. The well worn phrase of, “See Naples, and 
die,” has been recently paraphrased to, “Smell Naples, 
and die.” The city is said to have more population to 
the square inch than any other city in the world. If 
the beggars and insects should take a notion to leave 
Naples, the place would look like a deserted village. 

It is not for a moment to be imagined that any 
one would turn his eyes homeward without first 
“doing” Vesuvius. The orthodox definition of Hades 
is particularly applicable to the crater of this lava 
mountain; “a lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone.” From this place of desolation, double dis- 
tilled, the traveler in the foreign land may return to 
his home across the water with a calm sense of satis- 
faction. Europe is no longer a cluster of sour grapes. 


READING. 
E. 8. J. 


With a large library to select from, and access to 
a reading room supplied with the best periodical liter- 
ature, it becomes a serious question to a student how 
much and how he shall read. One fond of reading is 
liable to be bewildered by the many things he would 
like to read, but cannot; and ends by reading a great 
deal rapidly and without thought, or by becoming dis- 
couraged and disgusted and finally reading almost 
nothing. To read to the greatest advantage requires 
judicious choice, not only between books, but between 
different parts of the same book. Many will carefully 
read a dull book for the sake of a few fine passages: 
This is a waste of time and thought. While it is more 
difficult to choose between the parts of a work than 
between different works, it is often of no less impor- 
tance and the difficulty of selecting will diminish with 
practice. One can accustom himself to telling at a 
glance what he wishes to read, and to deciding prompt- 
ly and peremptorily about it. In the same way that 
he may look over a series of works, reading only the 
best; he may glance rapidly through a book, dwelling 
carefully only upon the finest parts. This does not 
apply to those books which require honest reading 
throughout, but to the many books whose contents 
does not warrant the student in spending time to read 
them thoroughly. One who will try this method of 
reading will be surprised to find how much information 
may be obtained from a book by a close examination 
of the index, and a few pages read here and there. At 
the same time he will economize thought, turn his 
hours of reading to the greatest possible advantage, 
and enrich his mind with the best fruits of study. 


THE NEW SPECIES OF THE GENUS EQUUS. 
A. J. G. 


However much we may be opposed to the theory 
of ev n we must admit that within the last three 
or four centuries a new species of the Genus Equus. 
has arisen. This species must have originated within 


the specified time, for before this we have no mention | 


of it as existing in any part of the world, and it was 
discovered in a country which had been settled for 
centuries. 

- The exact date of the discovery of this species is 
not known, but it is generally conceded to have been 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The first 


known individual of the species is supposed to have ~ 


been found by a student who was searching for the 
royal road to learning. While he failed, like others. 
before him, to find the object of his search, he discov- 
ered this new species of the horse that seemed to carry 
him toward his destination nearly as fast as that for 
which he at first sought. Although we have no au- 
thentic record of his experience, we have every reason 
to believe that he found the new steed to be very much 
like his descendants of the present day,—a rather balky 
and troublesome beast after all. Probably all of you 
have seen the animal at some time or other even if you 
have not tried to ride him ; but that y ou all may know 
what sort of an animal he is, I will describe him and 
his actions as best I can. 

He is of nearly every known color, the colors dif- 
fering with the locality in which he is produced. In 
size he is much smaller than other species of the same 
genus and perhaps for this reason he is called a pony ; 
but I think it more probable that he is so called be- 
cause those who ride him are apt to be pane in the 
end. If you try this animal, you will find him a very 
nice, gentle steed for the first day or two of your jour- 


‘ney; but sooner or later, if you are not very careful, 


he will suddenly balk and throw you heels over head 
into the dust, much to the amusement of your more 


conservative companions who are plodding along on 


foot. 

After this, if you are wise, you will ride him with 
a little more caution. If you wish to avoid being sud- 
denly thrown again—for every time he balks he throws 
you harder than ever before—you will find it necessary 
to walk nearly all the way except up the very hard, 
steep places, where your horse will carry you without 
difficulty if you have not wearied him all out before- 
hand with hard riding. But if you do not learn cau- 


tion from your first few falls, and still persist in riding — 


your poor horse all the way, you will get many hard 
falls and after a not very long time you will find that 
you have ridden so much that you have nearly lost the 


W se » enough to finish your journey on foot and not try 
pe again. 


Posipiled by me from tbe most trustworthy au- 
Ba horities, and if there be any errors, it is because of 
ee rrors i in the works I have consulted; for personally E 
oth have had no experience with the pony. 


-—-« * COLLEGE DISTURBANCES.” 


ae President Bartlett of Dartmouth College has an 
article with this title in the December Forwm. Par- 
- ticular reference is made to hazing and rushes. These 
‘ relics of barbarism,” the writer condemns as unfair, 
ital and lawless. In the case of hazing, the victim 
- is placed at the greatest possible disadvantage ; fair 
eens wholly wanting. In the rush the animal ele- 
ment i is supreme. There is no test of skill such as ex- 
a - ists even in a prize-fight; it is mere blind brutality. 


5? .. “Se ~The root of these and other disorders, Dr. Bartlett 
says lies in the college traditions. Hazing and rushes, 
Bhs ith the spirit which is at the bottom of them, are an 
inheritance which cannot easily be gotten rid of. A 
notion prevails that a college community has a separate 
" existence of its own, and is independent of the laws by 
a _ which others are governed. ‘Thus certain procedures 
ate viewed simply as fun, pranks, ‘larks,’ which the 
law terms assault and battery, larceny, breaking and 
en tering by night, rioting, and which, in well regulated 
_ communities, are followed by arrests and fines or im- 
prisonment. This mistaken standard is sustained and 
perpetuated by two other forms of wrong sentiment— 
excessive class spirit, and a false sense of college 
& Honor. No one who has not watched the working of 
these principles for a course of years has any adequate 
54 i conception of their tenacity, their power, and their 
da amaging influence. It is the perversion of two com. 
mendable traits. The class esprit dw corps has some 
pe onorable, useful and even touching aspects. So has 
- also that sympathetic bond which binds together in 
i: helpful friendship the members of the same institution. 
_ But the exaggeration and perversion of these traits in 
college i is often so great as in some circumstances to 
' override the first priuciples of social order and sound 
__ morality and to give positive aid and comfort to wrong 
doing. ” 
ie oe _ “Tn other communities, it is the acknowledged 
ay rule that the whole population is banded together to 
detect and punish wrong-doing. In college communi. 
~ ties the case is reversed ; the combination is to prevent 
& se d etection. It i is seldom the case that one student will 
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give information concerning another, that might lead 


even to his reformation.” 

The remedies which Dr. Bartlett suggests are first, 
that the community should cease to overlook or laugh 
at acts of students which in others would be violations 
of law. The better class of students must stand solid 
for the right, and refuse to be driven into a wrong 
thing by general pressure or class vote. College facul- 
ties should be firm in applying the law, when necessary, 
to its full extent. 


Science. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 

Fifty years ago, when the possibility of running a 
railroad train like those of the present day was dis- 
cussed, this expression was used, “ We should as soon 
expect peop/e to suffer themselves to be fired off upon 
one of Congreve’s ricochet 1ockets as to trust our- 
selves to the mercy of such a machine.” And to-day, 
when the railroad train differs in any particular from 
those of 50 years ago, except that of using steam as 
the motive power, we use almost the same expression. 
Every time we read of a “new power” we rise up and 
denounce every official on the railroad from the brake- 
man to the president, offer any quantity of sage advice 
on the subject of railroad management, and finally 
close with the remark that a man had better get meas- 
ured for his coffin before he starts on a railroad jour- 
ney for fear that they can’t find enough of him to 
measure afterward. As we listen to all this talk these 
questions naturally arise: How much is our danger in- 
creased when we leave our business and step aboard a. 
railroad train for a journey of a hundred miles? and 
what part of our injuries is due to the carelessness of: 
the railroad employes, and what part due to our own 
carelessness? The only way in which we can answer 
these questions is by statistics. And although only in 
afew cases statistics will be found of sufficient accur- 
acy to prove anything, yet these few tend to show the 
majority of causes. 

According to the last census report, there occurred 
8215 accidents during the year in which the statistics 
were sent in. In these accidents 2518 persons were 
killed and 5582 injured; of the killed 364 were killed 
by causes beyond their control and 2177 by their own 
carelessness; of the injured 1488 received their in- 
juries from causes beyond their control and 4174 by 
their own carelessness. _ 

Some very interesting statistics on this subject are 
also found in a book written by Mr. Adams. Most of 
his information was gained during his service as rail- 
road commissioner of Massachusetts. His statistics 
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are from the State of Massachusetts only, but they 
may be assumed with reasonable accuracy to answer 
for the belt of States north of the Ohio and Potomac. 
Between the years 1875-8 only one passenger was 
killed by an accident, and during the same time 15 
were injured, yet in this time 53 person were killed by 
falling down stairs, 37 by faliing out of windows, and 
7 scalded to death. During five years from 1873-8 
more persons were murdered in the city of Boston 
alone than those who as passengers lost their lives 
through the negligence of all the railroad officials and 
employes in the State during the years from 1871-8 
though these years include both the Revere and Wal. 
laston disasters, the former of which resulted in the 
death of 29 and the latter 21 persons. 

The annual average of deaths by accidents in the 
city of Boston alone exceeds that consequent upon the 
running of all the railroads in the State by 80 per cent, 
Nevertheless, we consider the railroad system as an 
exception to all other inventions, and as such expect it 
to do its work without injury to life and limb. This 
showing does not constitute a very heavy indictment 
against it. 

It was officially announced in France, years ago, 
that one was less safe in his own house than when 
riding in a railroad train, and to prove this statistics 
were produced showing 14 deaths of persons staying 
at home and their falling over carpets or catching on 
fire from their own stoves, to 10 deaths on the rail- 
road. 

These few figures speak for themselves. It is 
impossible to gain absolute perfection in this world. 
We can no more expect it in railroad management than 
in a thousand and one other things. We may consider 
railroad corporations as lost to all feelings of humanity 
as holding a human life in less consideration than a 
dollar, but we must at least attribute to them a self- 
interest in the success of their roads and experience, 
shows that there is nothing that runs down the pas. 
senger list of a road quicker than the report that that 
road is unsafe to ride upon. 

We must remember that railroad management is 
in a formative process as yet, and considering the 
mighty forces with which we have to deal it can be 
truly said that viewing at once the speed, the certainty, 
and the safety with which the intricate movement of 
human life is carried on there is no more eredible 
monument to human care and human skill and human 
foresight than the statistics of our railroad Sere 


Oe aide, 


The Harvard University catalogue for 1887-1888 
has just been issued. It contains the usual informa- 
tion in regard to the courses of instruction in the dif- 


ferent departments of the college; a complete direc- 
tory of the students and officials, and full information 
jn regard to examinations, honors, scholarships and 
expenses. 

The number of students in all departments is 
1812, a gain of 124 over last year. The general sum- 
mary of teachers, officers and students connected with 
the university is as follows: ; 


President, and fellows>....2) cscs: civcccassne ccavesa ceneteeeetee eae q 
OVEESEETS. Sidecccsne slo vocsace be.tee cede ve see's done leach ce eine Ree ene 382 
PYOLESSOTS acces weicos sek cemendeate's ciews ha adoe.ce ainccde eet SOSaRE eee 64 
Assistant: ProfesSsOrs.....séev.ss.cce: ceder-+esetananes deaaennea 23 
TiC GUULETS snc fedncaetewsbiowd ocho, desc danta elie vices edged seeen ee ee 3 
TPULOLS.cdss cous fosee Sas haves oo cme geves ees neeeloGe ote ce pet ten eet 3 
TMStrulCtOLs. ccc sees seesees see cng chev od eekeacdo year </tle es eeeete mene Ean 61 


Demonstrators, laboratory assistants and assistants in 


English tiics.oceccvedeorsesens ens sessions otoansg sah p ieee 27 
Whole number of teachers..-.:,-<.c1.) .ssainesscnaeeeaeeees 181 
Preachers.ciecisceca aerate agen shone Cee ee SP Aint Gee ae 
Curators and library Officers. ......7.4;..sascernsee telasaee ee nae 10 
Proctors and other Offers... 5.0.0. .20<atae ues ios seme eee 33 
STUDENTS 
Senior Class....c.cccsdecccsectvesdescsetssivncddnencedecis cencieta eee —aam 237 
JUNMIOY ClASGé. 602s.cccceubc See Seae sciences cowebeceseccaes «ceeeeeee te aaa 214 
Sophomore: Class. « 2...chs.cseadesccassherdoee anbesiepesnnseye aennn maaan 261 
Freshman, Glassy /icccss. stceeaen vcleessadiees sreaib ce saeco nteee eae ate aan 295 
Special Students... sivst.ceecesescteeteedss cones veces Np adert ee iae aaa 141 
Total Sco cccenecade vances taco steeacoee ate nee 1188 
DIVINITY SOHOOL 

Resident: graduates, 5.0 5vstsc-nsbeonai bead vasease tee aieiedee ean na 3 
Senior CLASS. scccccenscscdadeveneccdtomes wetes pret eee eee 3 
Middle Class, sii. :c.iccos ces cotecs ewneette cous Wuseeeder en geene eee tana 2 
JUNIO ClASSi ss ss sevces cots cedecss cbucestescessmeanech oe ee tee ee een otf 
Special students...0:... cic cass scasoeduednets odie Sisge sega 1 
Total sect cans seuss vase doutooe sadiserss en cree s ose ry aene eee 16 

Law SCHOO] e2heiicssoweceoles cena tltete dnenes a eaceeenee ee aa aan 215 
Scientific SChOOk ein cs ccceecsohabesueuc ccsneatacn cee aeee ee eee aaa 20 
Medical schooliccs.2 Gites cossde accceeeseoedaclcs seated tnt eeeeea aes 263 
Dental «SCHOO A irascencteses decaicens votyccecehes «cee eet eee 32 
Bussey institutions. 6s 2005s. ssaenesceeisdonstaetdsee ier aan a 
School of veterinary Medicine, ...,¢.3:...3-.cdsssesesueuneeeee ann 26 
Graduate department. o.goeviese ee ctsesesuvocssacatey eed sep aneE Een 96 
Whole number of students. 2..:..20.2. 00, oceeceedeneennaee 1813 
Deduct for names inserted more than OnCE........0.,ecceceeeeee 1 
"TOUAL<. .dtecoescsccccossee tes ine dh dy ceeeben euch adds dee ateeeeae aan 1812 
Summer COUTSES. £500100'b ccc veclee vg chads dee cuss oehee deat cite eae 150 


Applications for aid for the academic year 1888-89 
will be received until May 1, 1888, and so far as per- 
sons not already members of this college are concerned 
the award will be made not later than June 1, 1888; 
the money to be payable in instalments during the year 
1888-89, but only to persons who may be undergradu- 
ates at the time of payment. 
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— Editorials. 


Oe SESEESaEaEaEaaEaEaEaEeEE 


WING to a peculiar complication of circumstances 
this number of the Cynic has been necessarily de- 
layed. This, however, will not affect the entire num- 
ber to be published, for the remaining four numbers 
of the volume will appear next term. 
fo) 
E understand that several prominent juniors are 
endeavoring to bring their class to the pitch of 
enthusiasm which is necessary in order to undertake 
the publication of the college annual, and we can see no 
possible reason why they should not be successful in 
the attempt. The annual was first brought out as a 
sophomore publication by ’Highty-eight, and, notwith- 
standing some serious defects, it was welcomed with 
pleasure by the college as a permanent institution and 
as a lasting witness to the enterprise of "Highty-eight. 
It was deemed best, however, to defer the second 
volume for a year and to make the annual a junior 
publication; so that upon "Eighty nine now rests the 
decision of the question, whether the annual is to be- 
come permanent at once or to await the action of some 
future class before it makes its re-appearance. We 
earnestly hope the juniors will take action immediate- 
ly, for there is no reason why the Avie/ should not be 
published this year. 


While the fact should not be over-looked that a 
great amount of work is required in the editing, still if 
active business-like men are elected editors and are 
earnestly supported by the class, the task is by no 
means formidable. The solicitation of advertisements, 
upon which depends largely the success of the annual, 
is perhaps the most difficult and irksome, but in a city 
of this size our opportunities are near at hand, so that 
the work is thereby greatly reduced. There can be of 
course no doubt that we have students enough to war- 
rant the establishment of the annual; for many insti- 
tutions with an enrollment of students much less than 
ours have long maintained such publications, and the 
fact that we have a larger number of undergraduates 
than ever before should be an encouragement in the 
work. If the Avie/ is recorded in the list of infantile 
deaths, it must be acknowledged that its demise did 
not occur because of conditions unfavorable to its ex- 
istence, but simply because of the lack of class and 
college spirit, the absence of which we have so often 
occasion to deplore. 


-——0 
‘INCE we went to press, the juniors in class meet- 

ing have decided to bring out the Ariel, For this 
act they deserve the commendation of the college. 
Their timely display of energy has brought the life of 
the Ariel past its critical point, and “Highty-eight 
gladly shares with them the honor of establishing a 
college annual. We extend to the editors the hearty 
support of the Cynic (in all matters except jinance), 
and urge upon our readers a thorough co-operation 
(especially in matters of finance), assuring them that 
our college will be honored with a creditable publica- 
tion. 


) 
INCE the chapel has been supplied with new ser- 
vice books through the generous thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Converse, nothing is left to be desired in the way 
of improvement in our chapel service. Mr. Converse 
could hardly have made a gift that would be more 
heartily appreciated than the books which now fill the 
chapel racks. 

Our chapel service in its present arrangement is 
worthy of much commendation. There seems to be 
nothing to detract from its order and beauty. If an 
old graduate should step in some morning for the first 
time since his graduation, he would find quite a change 
both in environment and in form of service. The old 
chapel in its interior aspect presented white walls, un- 
adorned save with a chandelier which burned kerosene, 
pendent from the ceiling The room was somewhat 
smaller than the present, and was packed full of 
benches with straight backs and hard as a rock. The 
hour of the service was regulated by the day-light. As 
soon as it was possible to see, the chapel bell was rung, 
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usually at half-past five, for most of the winter months 
were included in vacation; then sometimes came the 
first recitation, after which—breakfast. Another service 
occurred after the last recitation in the afternoon.. It 
may be remarked that at the time when the Faculty 
changed the morning hour to eight o’clock, a petition 
was presented signed by every student in college, with 
one or two exceptions, requesting the restoration of 
the earlier hour. The service consisted merely of a 
scriptural reading and prayer conducted by each pro- 
fessor in turn. No singing nor responsive reading. 
Our present service will compare very favorably with 
the ancient one, and we have no fears that a petition 
will be signed by a majority of the present students 
begging that the hour be restored to half-past five. 


Oo 


E notice with some surprise that an exchange 
from Dartmouth College urges that Psychology 
be made an elective, stating that no subject of the 
senior year calls forth more expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion and that a large portion of the class take no in- 
terest in the subject, their only aim being to pass up- 
This appears somewhat strange to us; for a large ma- 
jority of our present seniors, many even of those who 
found the classics and some of the sciences a decided 
bore, have taken a deep interest in the subject. 

Our exchange thinks that, “as the subject fur- 
nishes but little practical information,” it should there- 
fore be taken from the required course. This seems 
a somewhat superficial view of the matter. If the 
study of all branches of knowledge which do not fur- 
nish a great amount of practical information is to be 
abandoned, the domain of thought must be very great- 
ly narrowed; the higher mathematics, the classics, and, 
in fact, the entire group of mental sciences must be 
taken from the course. It is generally supposed to be 
the aim of a college to give to students the basis of a 
broad education, and on this supposition the mental 
sciences cannot be omitted. Whilea man may be a 
very encyclopaedia of practical information, if he is 
ignorant of his own intellectual powers, of ethics, of the 
science of the beautiful, of the evidences of religion, 
and of the thought of the best minds on these subjects, 
which indirectly exercise a prodigious influence on the 
lives of men, he certainly cannot be said to be educated 
in any sense of the term. ‘The character of a people is 
in a large measure the result of the thought of philoso- 
phers on these subjects. For an example of this truth 
one need but turn to the work of the philosophers who 
preceded the French Revolution. And, indeed, the 
study of man has always been considered of great im- 
portance. Pope calls it “the proper study of man- 
kind,” while Hamilton saw “ nothing great on earth 
but man and in man nothing great but mind.” If then 


the sciences which relate to man are to be studied, the 


pre-eminent right of Psychology to such study must — 
be admitted, for it affords an entrance to all others. 


An acquaintance with the mind must precede the study 
of logic; conscience, feeling and will must be distin- 
guished before ethics can be studied. Unless, therefore, 
we are content to forego all study of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature, we cannot permit Psychology to be 
banished. on 


0 
T is interesting to note the various plans by which 


different colleges have endeavored to solve the ques- _ 


tion of “marks” and “standing.” There is quite a 


shade of difference between the system which required — 


daily marks, term examinations, annual examinations, 
and examinations at the end of the senior year upon 
all subjects taken during the course, and the system 
which requires simply the attainment of a certain per- 
centage on a single examination. Both these systems, 
we believe, have existed, and between these extremes 
all kinds of compromises have been tried by various 
colleges. : 

It seems to be the tendency at present to reduce 
to a minimum the number of occasions upon which the 
student shall be marked. This tendency may be due 
to an increased confidence on the part of college author- 
ities in a student’s ability to absorb a subject, or a 
proper appreciation of the immense amount of work 
involved in daily marks and multifarious examinations. 
It is more probable, however, that it is due to the 
progress of that liberal spirit which allows the student 
to choose to some extent for himself, and allows him 
some time to branch out into various favorite lines of 
study. Nearly every system that has been adopted hag 
been subject to criticism, and it seems next to impossi- 


ble to devise one that is fair to all interests concerned, 


Several colleges have recently made a somewhat 
new departure. They would put a premium upon con- 
sciencious work during term time by exempting from 
examination those who have attained a certain percent- 
age in their daily marks. This plan presents many 
favorable features, but it seems to us that there is one 
fatal objection. The system does not provide for that 
comprehensive survey of the field just explored inch by 


inch, which a preparation for examination necessitates. 


No matter how thoroughly the student may have per- 
formed the daily work, he fails to get those general 
ideas which come from bringing the subject as a whole 


within his mental grasp previous to examination. Such 


a preparation fixes in the mind the salient points to 
which the details may be referred, and trains the mind 
to take broad and comprehensive views. However this 


problem of marks may be solved, we think that least 


of all it can afford to dispense with examinations. 


~ 
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Personals. 


Pree 


40. Hon. William Higby, ex-congressman from | 


California, died recently in Santa Rosa, Cal. He was 
born in New York State, Aug. 18, 1813, and graduated 
from this University in 1840. He went to the Pacific 
coast soon after the gold fever broke out. There he 


practiced law and was elected to the Thirty-seventh, | 


Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congresses, taking an 
active part in legislative affairs. President Grant ap- 
pointed him collector of Internal Revenue for the First 
In 1865 Mr. Higby married the 
daughter of Joseph Ringot, who is widely known in 
shipping circles. 


42. Hon. John A. Kasson, ex-Minister to Aus- 
tria, has a very able article in the December number 
of the Forum on “The Western View of the Tariff.” 


_ The boys all ought to read it. 


538. Rev. E: H. Byington arrived November 26, 
from Europe, where he has been spending the sum- 


>> mer. 


_ 763. Rey. G. P. Byington, formerly of Castleton, 
has been engaged for a few months to supply the pul- 
pit of the Congregational church at Shoreham. 


73. Hiram F. Stevens has earned for himself a 
lucrative business and an enviable reputation as a rea] 
estate lawer in St. Paul, Minn. He is interested in 
and is counsel for the St. Paul Real Estate Title In- 


surance Co., which is doing a large business, and he is 


also counsel for the corporation formed to build an 
elevated railroad between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Mr. Stevens is a kind and estimable gentleman, but 
most firm and decided in his opinions relating to busi- 
ness. He is one of St. Paul’s most prominent lawyers, 
pushing and aggressive workers, and is most actively 
associated with every enterprise that effects the city’s 


progress. 


77. But few persons ten years after leaving col- 
lege have obtained a more brilliant record than Rufus 
Bishop. He graduated from this University with the 
class of °77, studied medicine in Brown, Heidelberg, 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna and London till 1883 and since 
then has become Professor of Physiology and Derma- 
tology in the Chicago Medical College and medical de- 


_ partment of Northwestern university, Dermatologist to 


the South Side Dispensary and physician to the Lake 
Side Sanitarium. He is a member of the Chicago 
Medico-Legal Society, Illinois State Medical Society, 


~ Chicago Medical Society and of the American Academy 


of Medicine. 


"78. ©. G. Church is editor of Zhe Courier, daily 
and weekly, and also manager of the Central Dakota 
branch of the New Hampshire Trust Company, Water- 
town, Dakota. 


’81. Walter R. Newton is teaching in New Bruns« 
wick, N. J. 
81. Rev. D. Temple Torrey, who was rejected by 


the prudential committee of the American board as a 
candidate for missionary service, to which he had in- 
tended to devote his life, is now supplying the pulpit 
of the Harvard street church in the Rochester district 
of Boston. 


85. E. N. Clark is a member of the firm of Judd 
& Clark, Real Estate Brokers, Kansas City, Mo. 


85. F.S. Paddock was married November 30, to 
Miss Annie Manson of this city. It is expected that 
they will make Alabama their future home. 


86. F. J. Mills did not see fit to accept the posi- 
tion on the Engineering News, as stated in a recent 
Cynic, but is in the Bridge and Building office of the 
Union Pacific railroad at Pocatello, Idaho. M. N. 
Baker is on the editorial staff of the Hngineering 
News, Tribune Building, New York city. 


F. H. Waterman’s address is Grand Rapids, Mich. 
care of Hotel Vendome. 


’87. O. EF. Davis, formerly of ’87 and last year, 
principal of the high school at Chester, has resigned 
his position there to accept a similar one at Bellows 
Falls. 


EK. C. Morgan started December 1 for Pomona, 
Cal., where he has obtained a desirable position. 


G. L. Wheelock is with the Congregational Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. 


88. C. C. Stafford has returned to college. 


~ 89. H.M. Dean has temporarily left college on 
account of the ill health of his father. 


90. M. A. Howe who has been teaching at the 
Glenwood Classical Institute, Brattleboro, is again 
with his class. 

H. J. Kemp has been ill for several weeks and will 
not return till next term. 

91. G, A. Gage and F. F. Hayward are out 
teaching. 

Among those who recently have favored us with 
visits are: Paddock, ’85, Hayes and Redmond, ’86, 
Macfie and Morgan, ’87, and Bullard, ’89. 
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ZLarvals. 


One 


Christmas. 

Examinations. 

The Freshmen have entered the battalion. 

The catalogues are in the printer’s hands and will 
be out soon. 


The Seniors have finished Psychology and are 
taking Geology in its place. 

Miss Hood, ’89, received her friends in the upper 

cla es, at her home, Tuesday evening, December 6. 

Maynard and Leach, ’91, who have been absent 
from college on account of sickness, have returned. 

The college Y. M. C. A. have received a present of 
a table from Mr. Van Patten, President of the city Y. 
M. C. A. : 

President Buckham occupied the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Plattsburgh, N. Y., Sun— 
day, Nov. 20. 

The foot-ball team are having a hard time getting 
their pictures taken. We hope they will leave a few 
plates for future use. 

We extend our congratulations to F. §. Paddock, 
’°85, who was married November 30, to Miss Anna 
Manson of this city. 

Day, C. and F. Hazen, Case, Kemp, Bosworth, 
Cutler and Norris represented the college Y. M. C. A. 
at the State convention. 

Corse, 88, is teaching the Cherry street evening 
school; Allbee, ’89, the girls’ evening school and Ham- 
ilton, 91, the Falls school. 

A large number of students attended Rudolph 
Aronson’s Comic Opera, Erminie, Saturday evening 
Dec. 8, and were well repaid. 

According to the usual custom, the freshmen pre- 
sented the janitor with a turkey on Thanksgiving and 
the boys rooming in college gave “Tommy ” one. 

The classics and literary scientifics of the sopho- 
more class were entertained by Mr. George and Miss 
Cook, ’90, at their home, Friday evening, November 11. 

The Unity. Society connected with the Unitarian 
Church, gave asupper and dance at the City Hall 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 7, which was largely at- 
tended. 

An improvement which has long been.needed in 
the college building is now being made. It consists 
in putting in water pipes at both ends of the building, 
to which hose will be attached on each floor, to be used 
in case of fire. Fire escapes will also be put at both 
ends of the building. 
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The series of entertainments to be given by the 
Y. M. C. A. this winter, will open December 20, with 
a lecture by George W. Cable on “Cobwebs in the 
Church.” 

Prof. Perkins delivered a lecture on “The Early 
Forms of Life,” in Hinesburgh, Monday evening, No- 
vember 14. It was the first of a series of lectures to. 
be given by him, this winter, at that place. 

At the last meeting of the Burlington Historical 
Society, Mr. Charles E. Allen, 59, read an interesting 
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paper on the early history of the University of Ver- — 


mont and the first graduating class. 


Ata recent meeting, the senior class decided to 


have class day on Monday of commencement week. 
Day, Willard and Williams were appointed as a com- 
mittee to make the arrangements. 

A number of the students held a very pleasant 
dancing party at the American Hotel, last Wednesday 
evening. Kennedy, ’89, and Woodbury, ’88, acted as 
floor managers. Music was furnished by the Howard 
Opera House Orchestra. 


At the 16th annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Grange, held at Montpelier, Wednesday, Dec. 14, a 


paper upon ‘“‘ Hayfields and Pasture” was presented by — 


Prof. W. W. Cooke, and also one by Prof W. A. Deer- 
ing on “ The Farmer and the Farm.” 


The following officers have been appointed to fill 
vacancies: Co. A, sergeants, A. E. Chase, and Allbee; 
corporals, Ferrin, Smith, A. W. Stone, and Wilbur; 
Co. B, sergeants, Bliss, W. H. Stone; corporals, Jack- 
son, Forbes, Williams 2d, and Buckham. 


Ata recent meeting of the Burlington Coasting 
Club the old officers were re-elected and the treasurer’s 
report showed over $600 in the treasury. The club 
will not hold a carnival this winter, but a week will 
probably be set aside, specially for sports. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society held a meeting at. 
the Marsh room in the Billings library, Tuesday even- 
ing, November 22. Prot. E. P. Gould gavea study of 
the revised version in I. Corinthians 1, and the subject. 
was further discussed by President Buckham, Rey. Mr. 
Carter and others. 


Since the last issue of the Cynrc the following per- 
sons have appeared on the chapel stage: November 12, 
Buckham, ’89, Mythological Tales; Chase, ’89, The 
Call of Savonarola; Gilbert, ’89, William Lloyd Garri- 
son; Hyde, ’88, Chinese Architecture. November 19, 
Stevens, ’88, Darwin and his Theories; Swett, ’88,_ 
The American Franchise; Corse, ’88, The Stability of 
the Roman Church; Howard, ’88, The Postal Tele- 
graph System. December 3, Isham, ’89, Instinct and’ 
Reason; Nemoto, 89, Human Energy; Johnson, 88, 
The Attitude of Speculation on the Origin of Life; 
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Williams, ’88, Discontent. December 10, Miss Barney, 
°89, The Hereafter of Norse and Norman Mythology , 
Quimby, 89, The Mormons; Powell, ’89, English Crit- 
‘icisms of America. 


First Lieut. Miller, who was stationed at the Uni- 


versity of Vermont, two years ago, as instructor in 


inilitary tactics, has received the appointment as Cap- 


tain and A.Q. M. We quote the following from the 


Army and Navy Journal : 
“Wirst Lieut. Crosby P. Miller, R. Q. M., 4th Art., 


was November 21 appointed Captain and A. Q. M., to 


the position that became vacant, November 12, by the 
retirement of Lieut.-Col. Reynolds. In this, as in the 
case of the last appointment to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, the president attached as much importance 
to qualifications as to influence in making his selection. 
With five years’ experience as quartermaster at the 
Military Academy, and three years as adjutant at the 


Fort Monroe Artillery school, the appointee is cer- 
tainly well equipped for the new duties upon which he 


is about to enter, not to speak of his general worth as 
an officer. Captain Miller is a native of Vermont, from 


which State he had some strong endorsers, among 


whom is our minister to England, Mr. Phelps, a near 


relative of the new quartermaster.” 


Gechanges. 


Oe 


COLLEGE NEWS. 


Dartmouth has 418 students in all departments. 
Sam Jones will lecture before Yale students. 
The latest craze at Dartmouth is donkey parties. 
Women will soon be taken at Princeton.—Press. 
Harvard has never yet beaten Yale at foot-ball. 
Harvard has established a French debating soci- 
ety. 
- The class of ’53 first established class regattas at 
Yale. 
All but two States in the Union are represented at 
Cornell. 
Five colleges were founded in Dakota during the 
past year. 
At Harvard $53,000 is annually distributed in 
scholarships. 
Gen. Butler will give Colby University a hand- 
some fountain. 
Standing no longer secures graduation honors at 
Cornell University. 
No more honorary degrees are to be conferred by 
Cornell University. 
- An annex crew is talked of by some of the boat- 
women at Harvard.—/z. 


All the members of last year’s Columbia ’Varsity 
crew refuse to row this year. 


Viau, the old Dartmouth pitcher, has signed with 
the Cincinnatis at a salary of $2500. 


The library of the University of Michigan at pres- 
ent numbers 62,000 volumes. 


Longfellow was but nineteen years of age when he 
was first professor at Bowdoin. 


Amherst has conferred the degree of LL. D. on 
Prof Drummond of Edinburgh University. 

The Sophomore class has lost twenty-four men 
since its entrance into college.— Princetonian. 

Over 170,000 books are available for the use of 
students in the various departments at Yale. 

Miss Alice Longfellow, the daughter of the poet, 
is one of the trustees of the Harvard Annex.— Xm. 

Bates College was recently the defendant in a 
will case involving $75,000, and won her case. 

A fund of $100,000 is being raised by the Welles- 
ley students to build a new chapel. 

The Freshman class at Cambridge University, 
England, number eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

A student at Amherst has been expelled by the 
student board for using a translation in class.— Zz. 

Dr. McGlynn has prophesied that Cornell, in time, 
will become the leading college in the United States. 

Twenty Freshmen of the University of Wisconsin 
were arrested for hazing a son of one of the profes- 
SOrs. 

Of the 1726 living graduates of Williams, it is said 
that the late ex-President Mark Hopkins taught all 
but 31. 

At Lehigh University students having a term 
mark above 85 are not required to take an examina- 
tion. 

At Cambridge University two ladies took first 
prizes, one in the classics, the other in modern lan- 
guages. 

Queen Victoria has sent her portrait to Miss 
Ramsay, who carried off the honors in the classics at 
Cambridge. 

Harvard men are not allowed to enter for the 
athletic games, until they have passed a physical ex- 
amination. 

The Rev. Hiram Gee of Ithaca, has given $30,000 
to Syracuse University for the establishing of a chair 
of social ethics. 

The Junior class at Cornell will give a prize of 
fifty dollars every year to the best general athlete in 
the University. 
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The friends and Alumni of Union college offer to 
raise $300,000 to put new life in that once prosperous 
institution. 


Five hundred ladies from Easton and vicinity have 
enrolled their names in the work of raising money to 
aid Lafayette College. 


The faculty of Illinois College have passed a reso 
lution requesting the students not to use tobacco on_ 
the college grounds. 


The gymnasium course at the University of Penn. 
sylvania has been made compulsory for the freshmen 
and junior classes. 


At Yale the freshmen have sixteen hours of re- 
quired work in addition to the required exercises at 
the gymnasium. 


The Seniors of Harvard have petitioned the faculty 
to allow the college nine to play practice games with 
professionals. ; 


The Pierian Sodality of Harvard expects to have an 
orchestra this year of fifty men, and the Glee Club a 
chorus of thirty. 

The new liquor law in Michigan makes it unlaw- 
ful for any saloon keeper to sell or give intoxicating 
drinks to students. 

The number of graduates of the University of 
Pennsylvania is 13,420, of whom 10,420 graduated 
from the department of medicine. 

Noiwich University now has 50 students in regu 
lar attendance, the largest number since its removal to 


Northfield. 


Rutgers College has recently added two new pro. 
fessors to its faculty. It also receives $15,000 under 
the recent act of Congress. 


Prof. Lyon of Harvard says in the Independent 
that the abolition of compulsory chapel has proved 
highly satisfactory at that college. 


One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars is 
promised the Woman’s College at Baltimore, by Rey. 
Dr. J. F. Goucher, on condition that $30,000 is raised 
by the trustees. 


The scheme is on foot at Columbia to establish a 
“Senate,” with the object of bringing the faculty and 
students into closer relations. 


Dr. Sargent of Harvard has offered a prize to the 
college man whose form is nearest perfect physica] 
symmetry after two years’ training. 

The American Protective Tariff League has re_ 
newed its offer to the senior classes of the colleges and 
universities of the United States. 

Two hundred and seventy men who had been stu- 


dents at the University of North Carolina, were killed 
while in the Confederate service during the civil war. 


Dr. McCosh says: ‘“Foot-ball is especially a fine 
game. 
after his graduation is rougher still.” 


The trustees of Cornell have decided to erect a. 
building for the departments of civil engineering and 
architecture. Its cost is to be about $60,000. 


The University of Pennsylvania contains students. 
from nineteen foreign countries, and has representa- 
tives from twenty-nine of the United States. 


The number of books, pamphlets and important 
articles published by the faculty of Cornell University 
during the past year was 122. 


Miss Margaret J. Evans, preceptress of Carleton 
College, Minnesota, has been offered the presidency of 
Wellesley College, at a salary of $5000, but will prob- 
ably decline. 


Fifty-one graduates of Princeton have served in 
the United States Senate, representing twenty different 
States. The earliest class to be represented was that 
of 1753; the latest, that of 1859. ‘ 


Dr. McCosh has resigned the presidency of Prince- 
ton College. When he took charge of the college it 
had 284 students and 17 professors and tutors. Now 
it has 603 students under 40 instructors. He has been 
president of the college 19 years. . 


CLIPPINGS. 


Professor: “Sir, why don’t you bring your botany 
into the class-room?” Student: “I never bo’t any.” 


In General G.—Prof. to student: “Do you mean 
to say that when you pass from 90 to 91 you go from 
plus infinity to minus infinity?” Class, tumultuously = 
“Yes, yes!” 


A Freshman with head very wique, 

Smoked a pipeful of ancient perlique, 
He grew pale as a ghost, 
Leaned against a lamp post, 

And collapsed with a horrible shrique. 


AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


‘*You are the autumn leaf,” said he, 5 
‘¢ And my arms are the book, you know, 

So [Pll put the leaf in the book you see, 
And tenderly press it, so:” 


The maid looked up with a glance demure 
And blushes her fair cheeks wore, 

As she softly whispered, ‘‘ The leaf I’m sure 
Needs pressing a little more.”— Williams Weekly. 


THE SOPHOMORE, 


When Pheenix sprang from funeral pyre, 
His pinions bore 
A Sophomore, 
A wild, red creature of the fire— 
A bird of night, of aspect dire. 
Fair Truth in shame 
Concealed her name, 
And Wisdom, with confusion sore, 
Saw Folly don a false attire ; 
But Bacchus loved the Sophomore.—Brunonian. 


To be sure it is rough, but the world to a man f 


Of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral at hand, 
one may feel comparatively secure 
against the various diseases arising from 
sudden changes of temperature, ex- 
posure to drafts and storms, and the 
inclemencies of spring and fall. ‘Of 
the many preparations before the public 
for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, and kindred diseases, there are 
none, within the range of my experience 
and observation, so 


RELIABLE 

as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,’”’ writes Thos. 
G. Edwards, M. D., of Blanco, Texas. 

George W. Dick, of Newton, Mass., 
says: ‘‘Two years ago I took a severe 
-cold, which, being neglected, was fol- 
lowed by a terrible cough. TI lost flesh 
rapidly, had night sweats, and was con- 
fined to my bed. A friend advised the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I began 
to take this medicine, and, before finish- 
ing the first bottle, was able to sit up. 
Four bottles effected a perfect cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
[Job 1os,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPECIAL :— 
We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 


married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 
inlength. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ad JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., NEW YORK, 


~ — THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


FURNITURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb; all on one fioor. 


the Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGH A. HALL. 
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JOHN F. STRATTON'S GOLD TRUMPET AGCORDEONS, 


< 
= 


THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE << 


C3 


Ra iufactured by JOHN F. STRATTON. 


JOHN F. STRATTON — 
Maiden Lans, 


New York 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds Or 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STR«ATTON'’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


‘SHUSCMA|ST] PULA DUB SAXOG ISNH “SALIMY MICH payBsgayag s,UNy ey “J UyoL 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


“49 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORE. 


i John F. Stratton’s 
Celebrated 
Russian Cut Violin 
Strings, the Finest 
in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


78 te Pa oS ASN A Oe it os 
49 MAIDEN LANE, : - NEW YORK. 


J. M. iSHAM, 


eA) 
First Glass Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction, Guaranteed, 


Every String 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


I 
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Horsirds 


Acid Phosphate 


we eS 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
e. 


It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘* From my experti- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 

For Wakefulness. 

Dr, WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed 
ij for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
Boe nervousness, etc., and he reports if| has been of great benefit to 

im, 
In Nervous Debility. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 
Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 


ired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system ts affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


L[nvigoratins, Strengthening, 
Flealthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W. B. McKIGLLIP; 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


-—-—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


7 CAT ars 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Food wt 


3 : ; 
LAC Weep rts ano fiat 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby 7s not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INYALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dysprpsta. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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= PALDING’S } ATHLETIC RULES | NHW STORE! 
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Bey oir eccle eer iBe preter § Lent ae Te 
St ee eens H R f R H I 
We ca ts, ecauet, unning, Shooting, Skating, e 3 


ing an 
The Rules tyoritin ae: above Sports contained in 
ing Goods © ustrated ar e of all kinds of Sport- 


—-—— DEALER IN 
ds 
a pibamount of ree 00 and upward. Send for Cata- 9g 
iG. Spalding & Bros Mediaiae =: igen YOUNG MEN’S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 
WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
S sap ALU. OK 2s Dee GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
‘ COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
IS FIRST-CLASS. Light Shades, for Young Men. 
c 3 STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 
Class Suppers and Students’ Spreads a Specialty, TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Eto. 
E. H. SHATTUCK “ CHURCH ST. 
HENRY R. HILL, 


Pa WeMAHON NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


FONSORIAL + ARTIST At McMahon’s 
Ns 36 ea : * STAR SHOH STORE * 


THE STUDENT’S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


London Trouser - Stretcher. sa ea 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores Satisfaction Always Given. 
ro a Ge ae AED — 2 Bei i 


or Circular. The best Present . : ; 
ni gnicencemsess §- | A SIGHT TO BEHOLD! 


Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 
OS Ss abe coee aa 156 and 158 College Street, 
Pao AT: SO MU CEL In which we show the finest assortment of 


—— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 
ce | tORe led | N (ee | AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON. 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 


‘ : s ? * Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete the best goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


Stock of 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 
Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS,| BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have DURING THEIR SEASON. 
in good taste and correct style. 


eee ens et i Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 


POPE & PEASH, ‘and Toys, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. ep ee ae 


AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
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For fashionable receptions, weddin 
facilities for supplying the requisite s 
ticular pains to furnish everything in 
cards and fine stationery for any purpos 
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FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
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After Forty years’ 
fj) experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
& Thousand applications for patents in 
ea the United Biates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries, Their experi 
ence _ unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 


other departments of industrial progress, pub- - 


lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all pecsiee and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
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If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York. , <i 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE : 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., Burlington, Vt., President. | J. HENRY JACKSON, A. M., M: D., Barre, Vt., Professor of Physiology 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, MD. ; LL. D., New York City, Emeritus Professor and Microscopic Anatomy ; Consulting Surgeon to Mary Fletcher 
_ of Medical Jurisprudence. Hospital. 
A, F. A. KING, A.M., M.D.; Washineton,D.c., Pr | J. W.. WRIGHT, M. D., New York, Professor of the Principles and 
hicsccca & Wonton” gion, .C., ofessor of Obstetrics and | Practice of Saraery; > ’ 
AYP. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlincton, Vt:, Professor of the Theory and | WILLIAM B.:TOWLES, M. D., University of Va., Professor of General 
Practice of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. | and Special Anatomy. 


RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. M.,M. D., New York City, Professor of | J- HAYDEN WOODWARD, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Professor of Materia 
Chemistry 


and Toxicology. Medica and Therapeutics. 
See are Bop PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS: 
‘ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of |'A. L. RANNEY, M. D.:,; New York City, Professor of Diseases of Mind 
the Skin and Venéreal Diseases. Ss and Nervous System. 


A. T. WOODWARD, M. D.,.Brandon, Vt., Professor of the Surgical Dis- | WILDER L. BURNAP, Esq., Burlington, Vt., Professor of Medical Jurts- 
eases of Women prudence, 


WM. 0: MOORE, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye | HENRY C. TINKHAM, M.D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


and Ear. | A. M. PHELPS, M. D., Professor of Orthcepedic Surgery. 
STEPH pet ROBERTS, M. D., New York Cify, Professor of Diseases of | GEO. B. HOPE, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Throat. 


WALTER L. RANNEY, M. D., Professor of Physical Diagnosis. 


HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE.—The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is opened for clinical instruction during the ses- 
S00. The Medical and Surgical Clin‘cs of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these regular clinics 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. 


LEOTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJACTS.—These lectures, by gentlemsn well known as recoznized amthorities: in their. pirticular departments 
will be delivered during the regular session without extra fee. 


CGLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as follows :— 


SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to 12, | CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF THE EYE AND EAR, by Professor Moore 
d the last half of the session. during his course of lectures. 
MEDICAL CLINIC; by Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF SKIN, by Professor Taylor, during his 


the first half ofthe term, and by Professor King during the last | course, 
CLI 1¢ FOR DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM, by Professor Ranney, CLINIC FOR DISHASES OF CHILDREN, by Professor. Roberts. 
uring his course. | CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on 
the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. Fee, $30.00. 

THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of March, each year, and continue twenty weeks. This course will consist of 
from five to six lectures daily, in the various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 


FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION : 
MATRICULATION FEE, . : : : $ 5.00. 


FEES FOR THE FULL COURSE OF LECTURES, by all the Professors, - 75.00. 
GRADUATION FEE, - - - - - - - 25.00. 


Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. The tickets are to be taken out at the beginning of the session. 
Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and 
$40.00. Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly’ established Medica] 
bol, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 GRADUATES Of this 
BScliool are adinitted without fee. Grabuarss of other regular schools and-Theological Students are admitted on general ticket by paying the 
matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reasonable rates, 


& For further particulars and Circulars, apply to the Dean. 


Professor A: P. GRINNELL, M. D., 


Burlington, vt. 
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INSURANCE! 


Placed in RELIABLE COMPANIES noted for PROMPT SETTLEMENTS and 
PAYMENTS. Call on or correspond with 


T. S. PHCK, General Insurance Agent, 


166 COLLEGE STREET, - - - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


ORDERS BY MAIL OR TELEGRAPH WILL RECEIVE FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


|. {Charter Perpetual, 1868.] aa DS =p OBS Os Ge 
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|| issues LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES, the popular INSTALMENT 


BOND with cash surrender values, and policies on the INVESTMENT 


Good agents wanted in prominent; localities, and for agencies, or for SAN A 


further Information, please address Home Office. 


WILLIAM H. HART, President. 101 CHURCH STREET. 
Cc. R.. TURRIEL, Secretary. 


MARBLE ANP GRANITE ADSIT & BIGELOW, 


Set in any part of the Country. 
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J. W. GOODELL, Noutd West Garner City Hall Building, 
257 Pine Street, Burlington, Vt. BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Instruction is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT in three depart. 


iuiliaed viz; 


The Department of Arts. 
‘The Department of Applied Science. 


The Department of: Medicine. 


Candidates will be admattted to the Academical espana wrishoat Pay 
; examination if they bring certificates from reputable Preparatory : Schools oe 

Rhetoric, Literature and History. rahe ; | whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for admission, but stu Pal 
; : | dents so admitted are on probation during the first term. — NES 


The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, | 
5 Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Mm Ore, and Folin io aul 


The second is subdivided into Courses in Agriculture and ‘related - fis et 
branches, Chemistry, Engineering and Mining. bi Sa ok | _ All the Courses in the Académie and Scientific Departments are open 
‘to young women upon the same conditions as to young men, They are 


required to room and board ie private Soyaline approved by the Faculty. 


" ‘ 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects aun taught in Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 


Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- | Thirty scholarships, cancelling tuition, have been established tor the 


tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates fora degree, except penetit of FOURR men of limited means 


that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made a by Px- “Two READING ROOMS are maintained, one for the gevlaner s and Nuit 


| 
press permission of the Faculty. en ae one for the ladies. These. are supplied with the leading sotentific and 

{ os 

The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entities the stu- Been Journals ot Burope and America. , 


dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any of the ne University enjoys ‘covasial facilities for securing snployment 4 eek 


Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Fhiulosophy. | _ students in the Engineering | Department, both be the course and 
If he complete a course in Ciyil Engineering, he will be entitled to the . 


after its completion. 


degree of Civil Engineer: if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree | 
Untied “The Laboratory, lately. reconstructed, affords the amplest 


tor analytical work. Medical students er persons who intend foengage 
| 1n Pharmacy, may take a specisl Laboratory. Course. a 


of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conterred 
upon the satistactory completion of a prescribed post-graduate course in 


art or selence. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- | of the Faculty, and the payment of a specified fee, pursue e certain stuaien v ae 
ing of a satistactory examination, entitle the student to the etn of | tn connection with the regular college classes without becoming mate- 
Doctor of Medicine. Be ote ii f _ | culated members of the University, The classes which are open. to wa 
‘The University has a Military Department which 1s under the change students, with the conditions of admission, will be made known on 
ota omnes REStER officer. g ; i 3 i M4 f a ‘| plication to the President. 
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| ‘once in three weeks by the Students of the University 


‘Fauitable Life Assurance Sociely of the U.S, 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 
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ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


“ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes incontestable. 


_W. H. S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application HAO EWS, 


form and circulars of information to 


: NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Burlington, - Vermont. 
Mention this paper. ee Tickets CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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HENRY C. HASKELL 
JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


—— MAZDER OF — 


FINE, | GOLD MEDALS, 


TROPHIES, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


I i It. ANEHONY 60, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC *t< 


O91 Broadway, N. Y. 


CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES. 


upwards. 


t=" More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


H. N. COON, 


LADIES’ AND GEwTs’ 


Ninn Rooms and {ce Cream Parlors, 


94 CHURCH STREET, 
(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, Oprostrs OpzRa House, 
BURLINGTON, WT. 


Catering a Specialty. 
CHAS, 


» MIB BARD'S 


Pe slateaiae Studio, 


181 COLLEGE, STREET: 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs 


of Statuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library. 


>t INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 


Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHEL DBE- 
TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the 


AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 
Send for Catalogue or call and examine 
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WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


COA. a; 
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Wood, Nova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sanz 


5 Q) Cl ETY Ee INS. | Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 


Sugar Loaf Lehigh 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, 
and 


English Cannel Coals 
Aves 
NAT holesale and Fetail. 


Orders for city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO * 
DRUGSTORE. 


Yard connected with Telephone system. 


ELIAS LYMAN & CO,, 
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85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 
SMITH & HUMPHREY, | 


Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. 


People of refined taste desiring 
specially fine 


CIGARETTES 


should use our Satin, Four in Hand, 
Athletic and Cupid. 


ISTRAICHT OUT, Hand Made, 


from the best Virginia and Turkish leaf. 
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If every thought sublime 
Expression found in deed 

And not in idle word; 

If each noble impulse 

Inspired by others’ need, 

Were not so quickly lost 

And hidden in our own self-love ; 
Then deeds of kindliness 

Which one so oft intends 

Would be performed, not dreamed 
In hours of good resolves, 

And sympathy for friends 

Whom grief has touched, would yield 
Far better fruit than sighs and tears. 
Great inspirations come 

And often, too, depart 

Leaving behind no trace 

Or token of their strength 

To gladden any heart. 

No good remained to give 

For all was spent in reverie, 
Perchance the singer finds 

A humble poem, brought 

To light from hiding place 
Obscure; the simple words 

Incite to nobler thought 

And constitute the prayer 

He offers for more Christ-like life. 
He would adapt the words 

To music, but to do 

Is greater than to think 

E’en though the thought be great. 
‘‘T would” gives place unto 

**T will,” and ‘‘ may” is lost 

In ‘‘ must” before the song appears. 
Man’s life is measured, not 

By good he thinks to do, 

But by the good he does ; 
Benevolence should be 

The seed which grows unto 
Beneficence, the plant 

With precious fruit a hundred-fold. 


THE CULTURE OF THE MEMORY. 

It is a constant cause for regret to the student 
who regards his time as valuable, that so many hours 
must be virtually thrown away in acquiring a little 
knowledge, and that so much which is once learned 
quickly slips away and is lost. Persons possessed of 
what is called a “ good” memory are comparatively 
rare. Few, after reading a book or a single lesson once, 


can remember even the principal ideas, to say nothing 
of the details or the language. Continual repetition 
and dwelling on the matter are required in order to 
suitably prepare for an ordinary recitation, while an ex- 
amination is preceded by reviews and re-reviews. The 
Latin and Greek dictionaries must be opened again 
and again to find the same meaning of the same word. 
The new names which come up all through the sciences 
are forgotten many times before they become familiar 
and known. Rules must be repeated and applied end- 
lessly in order that they may be fixed in the mind. 
This fleeting character of knowledge has always sorely 
troubled scholars, and many methods have been devised 
to aid the mind in holding and recalling what it has 
once received. Some of these attempts have been ridi- 
culous in the extreme, being so complex and artificial 
as to involve far more difficulty than learning with the 
unaided memory. 

The system of Prof. Loisette of New York, has 
excited much attention and called forth commendation 
from high authority. The inventor, or discoverer (if 
it is a discovery) asserts that is not an artificial system, 
but strictly scientific, and founded on psychological 
principles. What his method is, is known only to those 
who have applied to him and received his instructions 
As to results, we are unable to speak from experience, 
but the testimony from many sources seems to show 
that there is ‘something in it.” Prof. Loisette has 
large classes in some of the leading colleges of the 
country. He publishes testimonials from men of va- 
rious professions and occupations, some of them men 
of eminence, who recommend his system very highly. 
It is called the “School of Physiological Memory, or 
the Art of Never Forgetting ;” and it is claimed that 
after the lessons have been mastered, the substance of 
any book can be learned in one reading ; that the na- 
tural memory, good or poor, is permanently strength- 
ened, and the power of attention increased ; and that 
the development is such that the system may finally be 
dispensed with. 

If all this is true or even partially true it must be 
of great value to all mental workers who venture to try 
it. The importance 0 possessing a good memory goes 
without saying; for, though not a substitute for 
thought, it is a most important aid and even condition 
of the best use of the mental powers. That the aver- 
age memory may be greatly improved cannot be 
doubted. Fixed attention when receiving impressions 
and a determined exercise of the will power in recall- 
ing will work wonders if only faithfully practised. But 
the difficulty is to compel oneself to carry out these 
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simple rules. They are too general to be put in practice 
by the majority of students. If Prof. Loisette fur- 
nishes exercises which cause just this to be done, they 
will not be without their value. 

But we imagine that many who take this system 
will be disappointed. Those who expect to gain at 
once and with little effort a wonderful power of re- 
membering will find that here, too, there is no ‘royal 
road.” The powers of the mind are not to be im- 
proved and strengthened without constant and dili- 
gent labor. And we very much doubt that it will ma- 
terially aid those who are not inclined to work for them- 
selves. 


On the Pacific coast, some three hundred mile, 
south of San Francisco, is the old Mexican town of San 
Jacinto. Before its occupation by the Americans, the 
town was a dull, sleepy, happy sort of a place. The in- 
habitants were few in number, several hundred, perhaps 
a thousand Mexicans that the monks of the Franciscan 
Mission had assembled here to aid in the work of con- 
verting the Indians of the surrounding county to Christi- 
anity. The mission of San Jacinto was one of the series 
of redoubts projected by Father Junipero for religious 
work among the California Indians. It was a grand 
conception of this holy man, that the vanguard of civ- 
ilization should have the standard of the cross for 
its emblem and the conversion of the Indians for 
its motive It was his idea to reach the minds 
of the natives before they were warped by the evil 
influences of civilization and while they were still 
receptive of the seed that he wished to sow, and 
the results achieved by these Franciscan Missions 
show the sound reasoning of their founder. ‘The first 
years of their existence were years of want and poverty, 
but before the first generation had passed, the Padres 
had raised them to a high degree of prosperity, and at 
their head stood the mission of San Jacinto. Its herds 
of cattle had multiplied beyond number, while by -the 
industry of Indian converts many fertile acres had been 
made to blossom as the rose. The rolling hills that 
stretch from the Mission walls to the west as far as the 
eye can see, were every summer undulating fields of ri- 
pening grain, while the foot-hills that flanked the moun- 
tain range were terraced vineyards well stocked with the 
native grapes. It appears at first sight like eccentric 
reasoning to adduce such facts of material prosperity 
to prove the success of an institution founded properly 
for missionary work among heathen. But when we 
consider that this wonderful prosperity had been 
wrought out entirely by these same Indians who a little 
more than a generation before were wild nomadic tribes, 
the force of the argument becomes evident. The gra- 


naries filled with the autumn’s harvest, the huge vats 


overflowing with purple juice, the monks could point 
to andsay: “ Here are the indications of the success of 
our religious institutions,” and indeed what stronger 
proof do we need? If a bunch of wheat has ever stood 
as a symbol of industry, peace and prosperity, what 
meaning as such a symbol must the produce of a thou- 


sand acres have, when heaped together by these simple — 


natives? What similar proof of its success can the 
government of the United States point to after an ex- 
perience in its dealings with the Indians stretching back 
over a hundred years? 


The monks were temporal as well as spiritual 


lords, but their rule was mild and the Indians always 
looked with loving regard upon the institution that 
was not only the mother of their religious life but the 
promulgator and protector of their civil laws. The 
nucleus of the San Jacinto village was a small settle- 
ment of Mexicans; but as the work of conversion -pro- 
gressed among the natives, the village received large 
and frequent accessions of Indian converts so that its’ 


limits gradually widened and stretched up the slope 


on which the mission stood, until the modest adobe cot - 
tages clung around the mission walls like children 
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around the skirts of a fond mother. The prattle of — 


swarthy little half-dressed Indians became as common 
about the holy precinct as the cooing of the pigeons 
that years before had taken up their abode high up in 
the main tower where the four bells bung that called the 
Indians to matins, mass or vespers. The picture drawn by 
“HH. H.” of the life of the Indians and Mexicans on the 


ranch of Senora Moreno is not a fanciful picture, butis — 
a very true representation of ranch life in Southern 


California fifty years ago, and its prototype was the 
life at the Missions as inculcated by the Franciscan Pa- 
dres. When the day broke there rose from every cot- 
tage that clustered around the gray mission walls, a 
hymn to the Virgin that swept upward through the air 


with the multitudinous notes of all the living things 


of nature in an overpowering melody to the throne 
of heaven. When the day closed the thanks of the people 
were offered up as a grateful recognition of their pre- 
servation during the day that had passed. So closely, 
indeed, was the thread of the religious lives of these sim- 
ple Indians worked into the woof of their secular occu_ 
pation, that the one continually crossed and recrossed 
the other, producing a beautiful effect in the finished 
fabric of their daily existence. ; 
The old regime has now passed. A good portion 
of the walls of the San Jacinto Mission has crumbled 
into decay and the east end under the main tower fur- 
nishes but poor quarters for the two lone Padres, the 
only representatives at the Mission of the successors 
of good Father Junipero Serra. A few Indians still 
cling to the home of their fathers and have succeeded in 
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eserving from total decay some twenty-five or thirty 
of the adobe cottages that stand nearest the Mission 
Me _ walls. They retain many of the good traits of charac- 
ter that distinguished the villagers of San Jacinto when 
eir numbers were larger and their influence wider, 
B and not the least attractive of these traits is their hos- 
__ pitality. If one is so fortunate at the present day as 
to spend a night under the roof of a San Jacinto In- 
i dian, he will leave in the morning with a grateful sense 
A of the Indian’s kensdns ‘and a large fund of mission 
z Tore: and legend. Story telling, the relating of remin- 
iscences or strange fiction, seems to be their favorite 
astime, and the mystery of it is, how in their un- 
_ eventful lives they come to know so much. One of 
| Fi. quaintest of the narratives that these Indians are 
fond of telling is the story of Modesta Modesta was 
ve brought to the Mission in the days of its prosperity by 
S one of the Padres, and as she was quite young was 
Bein under the care of one of the Mexican women 
- employed about the place. There was a mystery about 
___ the child’s birth and parentage that never lost its inter- 
eae est in the minds of theIndians. She was evidently of 
; better blood than they. Her fair skin denoted Spanish 
or English descent; but the secret of her lineage, if 
a. at all, was treasured in the heart of the priest 
who had brought her to the village. She grew up with 
the children of her age and knew not for years thatthe 
’ - woman who cared for her was not her mother. She 
, ae 
was precocious and developed early the quiet, gentle 
Bs qualities of her nature, that won for her a soft spot in 
* the heart of every mother at the Mission. As girlhood 
Me "passed into womanhood her attractive characteristics 


the 


} 


a. -_mirers, but there was not among the young men of the 
yi lage the one who seemed destined by fortune to win her 
_ for his bride. But in all stories of fiction, if not always 
ir 1 those of real life, the appointed lover appears ; and in 

| this respect the story of Modesta partakes somewhat of 
_ fiction as her lover did finally come. He was a young tra- 
/ derfrom one of the vessels that touched periodically at 
the coast to traffic with the priests for the raw materials 
i » produced on the Mission lands. He was, as the Indians 
represent him, a young, manly, energetic Spaniard of 
On ood family and prepossessing appearance. He soon 
won the heart of Modesta, but for some reason the at- 
; tachment was looked upon with general disfavor at the 
¥ _ Mission, and during the occasional visits of the young 
— trader to the village in the few weeks in which his ves. 
‘ sel was on the coast, Modesta was carefully housed 
and a vigilant eye kept upon the movements of both 
that the pride of the community might not be stolen 
“away by this young Spaniard. But in spite of the cir- 
_ eumspection exercised upon them, the lovers succeeded 
ix haying a meeting, and in the fervor of their young 


im 
hearts decided to cee: together on the following 


F 
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=a and beautiful face drew about her a large court of ad-| 


night when the vessel was to leave the coast. Lion was 
to meet Modesta beyond the village and take her in the 
skiff to the vessel, which was anchored about a mile and a 
half from the beach. It was agreed that if the night 
were dark or stormy Modesta was to hang a light 
in the main bell tower to guide the skiff to the little 
basin below the village, which was difficult to find at 
the best and expecially perplexing to one making a 
landing on a dark night. The day passed and as evening 
came on the threatening sky betokened an approaching 
storm. By ten the heavy clouds rolling in from the sea 
lay in wet folds over the foothills and the little basin be- 


low, hanging like a pall above the village and seeming 


to weigh down the very soul of Modesta with despair 
lest the feeble flame of her lamp should fail to penetrate 
the wall of darkness that separated her from her lover. 
But slipping from the house, she entered the main door 
of the Mission and gained the stairway that led from 
the choir-loft to the landing above. From this landing 
there was only a rough ladder fixed in the solid mason- 
ry and that stretched without a landing to the belfry, a 
hundred and fifty feet above. It wasnot new ground to 
Modesta. Often as a child she had climbed to the 
pigeon roosts above the bells to secure the young birds 
for pets, but now in the dark and encumbered as she 
was with a lantern which she had not yet dared to 
light, it was with trembling hands that she grasped 
the first round and swung herself from the platform. 


Stopping occasionally to rest at the apertures left in 


the wall where the moist sea breeze swept in and cooled 
her hot cheeks, she reached after a toilsome climb the. 
platform below the bells. Here she lighted her lan- 
tern, but the most advantageous place to set it was the 
upper scaffold some fifteen feet above her. A few 
rough steps led up to this. She gained it and was just 
placing the lantern in position when the rotten support 
on which she rested gave way. She clutched at the few 
boards near her but losing her support, toppled over 
and fell upon the iron beam from which the large bell 
hung. There was a flurry among the pigeons that the 
disturbance had frightened from their roosts, then all 
was still. 

The years came and went, some of the most pros- 
perous ones that the Mission knew. Modesta was nearly 
forgotten. Her disappearance was as great a mystery 
as her birth, and the old Indian women were never tired 
of rehearsing, when seated around the cottage fires on 
winter nights, the horrors of that night when Modesta 
was lost; how the ocean had roared and tossed its 
billows mountain high, wrecking a skiff and drowning 
a young trader whose body was found next morning 
cast high and dry on the sand, and how the Mission 


bell had tolled at midnight when all the village were 


peacefully sleeping, and how from that night the bell 
had never givenaclear note. As the years went on 
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the pricst determined to take down the cracked old bell 
and have it recast. The workmen were sent up the 
ladder that had not been climbed for nobody knew 
how long, up through the tower where the cobwebs 
and dirt of years hung in long festoons from wall to 
wall. They gained the upper platform and swung 
themselves from the ladder up under the large bell. 
The first thing that met their view was a human 
skeleton hanging from the iron beam over the sides of 
the bell. The wind as it blew in through the belfry 
openings swept the bones back and forth on the 
bell’s surface, producing slight but incessant vibration 
like an Molianharp. The ghastly thing was removed 
and from that day to this the bells of San Jacinto have 
rung notes as clear as the first that pealed over the 
little Indian village more than a hundred years ago. 
TRIALS OF XANTHIPPE. 

It is said that the wife of Socrates was famous for 
her much speaking and sour disposition; and so cur- 
rent is the saying that the name Xanthippe has become 
a synonym for a scold. Now we believe there is a 
cause for everything, and that, if the circumstances of 
the case were known, the world would judge this poor 
woman and her successors less harshly and let her rest 
in peace, covered by the mantle of charity. We always 
like to see justice done, and the reason we lift the cur- 
tain from a dark scene is that the censure may be 
placed where it deserves to be. 

Xanthippe was the only child of fond and doting 
parents. Everything which love and wealth could 
bring was hers. Beautiful and proud she grew up, 
with not a care nor the experience of denying herself 
for another. Everybody bent to her will and strove to 
eratify her every whim. Thus every bad quality of her 
nature was fostered from earliest infancy. Many noble 
suitors asked her hand in marriage, but not one suited 
her. Finally there came to her father’s house a man 
not prepossessing in appearance but charming in con- 
versation and winning in manners. The fame of his 
exploits at Potidaea and his reputation for learning 
filled the city ; and as the butterfly is attracted to the 
candle-flame, so she surrendered to the hero of the day 
aud never dreamed that he was after her money. 

Socrates was a sculptor by trade and bade fair to 
be successful but he was constitutionally averse to 
work and didn’t stick to business, and the stock of 
money rapidly diminished. Xanthippe’s training had 
not been such as to fit her for the practical duties and 
stern realities of life, and some of her first attempts 
were failures. Socrates encouraged her by telling her 
what a good cook his first wife was. She never had 
sour bread. Such little darts wound cruelly and it is 
no wonder that tried souls are not patient under the 
sting. 


Then Socrates took strange notions into his head. 
He aspired to be as near like the gods as possible. 


His favorite motto was, “To want nothing is divine.” 
“To want as little as possible is the nearest possible 
approach to the gods.” He trained himself to go bare- 


foot, he wore scanty clothing, ate coarse food and was 
indifferent to heat or cold. Naturally he wished his 
family to follow his example. Xanthippe might have 
longed to be an angel, but to be a goddess under those 
conditions is not attractive. It troubled her sense of 


decency to have her husband going about dirty and — 


ragged. The neighbors would think it her fault and 
say she neglected her family. Xanthippe saw much of 
society before her marriage but now increase of family 
cares tied her at home, and Socrates spent the whole 
day on the street, in the porticoes, gymnasia, schools 
and shops, talking with every one without regard to 
age, rank or sex. When he was at home he was so 
wrapt in meditation as to be no company for her. 


Brooding over his neglect of her and conscious 
that her beauty was fading through hard work and 
poor fare, bitterness filled her spirit. Socrates would 
occasionally remark how beautiful and brilliant Aspa- 
sia was, and repeat some of her bright ideas, ending 
up with the wish that his wife would take time to cul- 
tivate her mind. Few, under such provocation, would 
refrain from a plain and forcible statement of the case. 
Socrates often left her in the morning without a stick 
of wood or a particle of flour in the house and was very 
apt then to invite home company to dinner. 


Another of Xantippe’s trials was the fact that So- 
crates never took money in return for his instructions. 
She thought it his first duty to provide for his family, 
and she used her best powers of speech to show him 
that people would value his teaching more if it cost 
them something. All in vain. And then Socrates 
wouldn’t be popular even when he had a good chance 
to be. His humbling way of cross-questioning and 
setting snares of logic to entrap those he talked with 
made him enemies among all classes. 


for Xanthippe and her children. An opportunity arose 
in which the public paid some of their old debts to 
Socrates, when the comedy of the ‘‘ Clouds” was pre- 
sented by Aristophanes. The head sophist personated 
Socrates, and his squat figure and ungainly gait was 
well set off by low wit. Ridicule is harder to bear than 
slander, and it was too much for the proud spirit of 
Xanthippe to endure patiently. It piqued her to see 
Socrates so calm under it all when he ought to have 
some regard for his reputation. And saddest of all 
was the day when Socrates was led away to prison and 
suffered a felon’s fate, when, if he had been less de- 
fiant toward his judges, his life might have been saved. 
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The shame and disgrace of being a criminal’s wife 
clung to her the rest of her life. 

While succeeding ages enroll Socrates among the 
martyrs, let pitying humanity remember Xanthippe as 
one who was more sinned against than sinning. 

C. A. WEepGEwortH, ’88. 
NOTES. 

President Angell’s report to the Board of Regents 
of Michigan University notes an increase of 36 in the 
attendance of women during 1886-87, and a relative 
gain in numbers with respect to the male students. 
They now form nearly seventeen per cent of the whole. 
He bears witness to their capacity to meet the severest 


tests of the common discipline, and says: ‘“ The advant- 


ages derived from the University course have proved 
as helpful to the women in their lives subsequent to 
their graduation as to the men.” Of both sexes, he 
says: “The number of farmers’ children exceeds every 
other class.” “Harvard University now distributes to 
students $66,000 per year, a sum larger than our total 
receipts from students.” 


Professor Balfour Stewart, Professor of Physics 
and director of the physical laboratory in Owen’s Col- 
lege, Manchester, Eng., died a few days before Christ- 
mas in the 58th year of his age. He made his first 
start in commercial life, but soon turned his attention 
to scientific papers, which were published in the “Tran- 
sactions” of the Royal Society of Victoria. He studied, 
experimentally, the radiation and absorption of heat, 
and for his labors received the Rumford medal in 1868. 
As director, for above ten years, of the Kew Observa- 
tory, he established the instruments for the self-regis- 
tration of the direction and intensity of magnetic force. 
He was much interested in psychical research, Be- 
sides his ‘‘ Elementary Practical Physics,” and other 
properly scientific publications, he was the author of 
the curious books, “The Unseen Universe” and “ Para- 
doxical Philosophy.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: Several firms in 
Bradford, (England,) which deal with large houses in 
Germany and other continental countries, have received 
notice that after a certain date Volaptik will be system- 
atically used by their continental customers for the 
purpose of international correspondence. The atten- 
tion of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce has been 
drawn to the matter, but that body has not yet come 
to any determination. In the meantime the new uni- 
versal language is being studied by individuals who 
foresee either its advantages or its necessity. 


The Freshmen at Columbia have voted to wear 
*“ mortar-board” hats and class-pins. 


Science. 


es 


THE MODERN THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


The Modern Theory of Evolution was formulated 
by Darwin and published in 1859, in the “Origin of the 
Species.” This work, which at the time caused the 
wildest enthusiasm and whose influence now is by no 
means at an end, was the product of many years of ob- 
servation and study. At first, reluctant to accept the 
conclusions forced upon him by the coherence of many 
facts of his personal experience, ever cautious and mak- 
ing accuracy his constant aim, he was finally compelled 
by the weight of concurring evidences to receive the 
theory that there has been from the lower orders a 
steady development of the species which has culminat- 
ed in man. 

Evolution, how it bears upon Christianity, involy- 
ing the still greater issue of the relation of science to 
religion, is the great question of the day. A less degree 
of jealousy and hatred growing out of these differences 
of opinion, had they occurred in the fifteenth century, 


would have kindled a war and might have divided a 


nation. Whether science and religion move in different 
spheres or bear the relation of a wheel within a wheel 
whether the scientist and the theologian have real points 
of contact or never meet in essentials, is a question that 
has beenmuch mooted during the last thirty years. Since 
the Christian idea of God is of a being whose power 
controls every drop of blood and molecule of proto- 
plasm, then, if this power to crush or create is ever ex- 
erted, every change in opinion and every new discov- 
ery of natural laws must havea direct influence upon re- 
ligious belief. 

In the January number of the Popular Science 
Monthly we saw a long article by Prof. Huxley. In 
this he expressed his gratification at the liberal views 
announced recently by the three Bishops of Carlisle, 
Bedford, and Manchester. In his opinion, the Bishops 
have gone as far to bring about a friendly and helpful 
relation with scientists as would be exacted by the most 
zealous seeker of scientific truth. A natural classifica- 
tion of the theory restricted to its biological sense is, 
Evolution of the individual and Evolution of the sum of 
living beings. 

The theory of primogenial creation by epigenesis 
in the individual, earnestly advocated by Harvey, a 
disciple of Aristotle,in the former half of the seventeenth 
century, controverted by Walphi, who was support- 
edin turn by Leibnitz, in the latter half of the same cen- 
tury, is now in this nineteenth century accepted as the 
theory which best explains the phenomena of life. Hy- 
olution takes place by epigenesis. Every living thing is 
derived froma particle of matter in which no trace of the 
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distinguishing characters of the adult form is descern- 
able. The germ, simple in its present nature but com- 
plex in its possibility of development, is defined as mat- 
ter potentially alive and having within itself the ten- 
dency to assume a definite living form. 

The notion that all the kinds of plants and animals 
may have come into existence by the growth and mod- 
ification of primordial germs, we are told, isas old as 
speculative thought; but the modern scientific form of 
the theory had its origin in the seventeenth century. 

Darwin’s belief, and this is held by many besides, 
is, that the theory of evolution is not incompatible 
with the biblical statement of an original creation of 
the world ; not only this, but it furnishes a higher con- 
ception of the divine attributes than the hypothesis 
of special creations. 


THE CLINE HEATER. 


A novel and portable foot-heater, that has attracted 
considerable attention from people who have found 
ereat difficulty in keeping warm while riding, is offered 
to the public by the “ Cline Manufacturing Company” 
of Chicago. It has been received with pleasure, and 
will be universally used as soon as people realize the 
advantages and comforts derived from its use. ‘Those 
who go around with cold feet will feel that a “long- 
felt want” has been supplied. 

An inspection of the heater will show that it is 
made of tin or galvanizéd iron in the form of a box, 
which is 3 inches deep, 6 inches wide, and 8 inches 
long. The top, upon which are screwed two slats for 
a foot-rest, is perforated. Inside this box is a tin pan 
or fuel box made large enough to fit the outer box 
snugly. The only fuel that can be burned in the Cline 
heater is ‘ Cline’s Patent Aromatic, Carbonic, Compo- 
sition Fuel,” which differs largely from all other fuels 
in that it burns downward and heats upward. Itisa 
“black compound, perfectly harmless, cleanly, and will 
not injure the finest fabric. It is free from all smoke, 
odorless, and entirely safe in handling. It is guaran 
teed healthy and can be lighted by a child.” The cost 
of running is three cents per day, and one pan full of 
fuel will last from ten to fifteen hours without refilling 
or requiring any attention whatever. The heaters are 
also made of Russia iron and copper, and in larger 
sizes than the one given above. The larger sizes (30 
inches long, 8 inches wide, and 9 inches high) are used 
it street cars, omnibus lines, and in large wagons or 
sleighs. 

The Chicago horse railroads have used the heater 
for some time and are pleased with it, as the seating 
capacity is not lessened, the heater being placed 
under the seat. The horse cars of New York and St. 
Louis have used them, also the omnibus lines of Chi- 
cago. The heater has been put into the cars of the 
Winooski and Burlington Horse Railroad this winter 
and the company are satisfied with the results obtained 
by its use. 

A very convenient arrangement for a carriage is to 
have a register in the bottom and the heater screwed 
on the underside. In this way the heat may be regu- 
lated at will. In summer the heater is removed 
and the register can be used for ventilation, 
Livery men say that the carriages and sleighs in 
which the heater is placed are in more demand than 


vehicles without them. It would be a good idea if 


some of these heaters were placed in the large sleighs 
of this city on occasion of sleigh rides to the neighbor- 
ing villages. Lincouy. 


: Medical Htems. 


Pees 


Prof.—* What is the technical term for mumps?” - 


Student—« Per—Peri—Perity philitis.” 


Prof.—“ What 
nares?” 


Student—(After vainly scratching his head and 


mumbling over several inarticulate words shouts out) — : 


“The fallopian tube.” 


We have here a young man from Phila. 
Who appears exceedingly gay, 
His tongue it is glib, 
He came from the ‘‘ City,” he did (?) 
But in truth he smells of the hay. 


The Medical class of the preliminary course this — 


year numbers about 50, showing a marked increase in 
attendance over that of previous years. 
the most part are quiet, orderly and studious; indeed 


it is allin all one of the best classes the college has 
The boys instead of, as is the custom, — 
spending their time in assiduously cultivating their 


ever seen. 


whiskers or handling the festive paste-boards, are 
spending their time in good solid work. 


The lectures now consume but three hours a day; 


but the faces of the students are as pale and worn as 
though the “green room” and all its terrors were at 


hand. Probably this is due to over-work, or possibly 
to tramping unbeaten paths to their haven on the hill. 
Thus far courses on Practice, Physiology and Materia 
Medica have been delivered. 


It having been deemed advisable, on the part of 
the faculty, to alter the manner of conducting the final 
examinations, they have decided to adopt the written in 
place of the oral examination ; and in view of this have 
favored the members of this class with trial examina- 
tions in their several branches 
examinations has been intense, and it would cause a 
smile to show itself on the face of the most stolid to 
see with what eagerness and impatience the students 
awaited the results. 


conversation was with one and all “examinations,” As 
a class they showed themselves in a remarkably good 
light, and for this it might well be said, “Thanks to 
the able and efficient instruction,’ and for our con- 
gratulations we would simply say: 
more,” 


passes through the posterior 


So thoroughly were the students 
imbued with the desire for success that the topic of — 


The men for — 


The interest in these — 


“Do it some 
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Editorials. 


HE “Medical Items” reappear with this issue un- 

der the editorship of Mr. J. A. N. Ranger. “We 

are glad to welcome them back, and wish our medical 
brethren a prosperous year. 


Oo-_— 
INCE our last issue the catalogue has been published, 
Although in matter of form it does not differ much 


from previous issues, yet in its contents are found 


several features which are encouraging to the friends 
of the University, as indicating the gradual evolution 
of our institution. Turning to the summary of atten- 
dance we find that the aggregate gives 487 against 347 
of one year ago. The gains are mostly in the Medical 
and Agricultural departments, but the Academical de- 
partment has: more than held its own in the face of 
somewhat unfavorable circumstances. The Agricultu- 
ral course has certainly justified its existence, the win- 
ter course of lectures showing an attendance of 144. 
The course in Arts has been improved in many respects. 
Modern languages are given amore prominent posi 
tion, and Calculus has been dropped from the list of 
required subjects. The number of prizes has been in- 
creased. The Faculty prize is thrown open to the 
competition of the whole college, and is offered for 
theses giving evidence of original work. 
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While perhaps the present statue of the college is 
better than ever before, in looking to the future we 
hope to see the present tendency to progress accele- 
rated, and that the catalogue of 1888-9 will offer a few 
elective courses, and more extensive opportunities for 
the study of History. 


ee () aes 


MONG the recent gifts to the University Library is 

a superb set of the Vernon Dante. The impor- 
tance of this work to the study of Dante, and the in- 
teresting circumstances under which it came to the 
Library make it worthy of especial notice. 

The late Lord Vernon of England, who made an 
extensive study of the Divine Comedy, published in 
1858, at his own expense, a textual reprint of the first 
four editions of the poem. As the copies of these ori- 
ginal editions are exceedingly rare, not even a reprint 
of them being for sale, the publication of the four texts 
side by side offers most important aid to the student in 
Italian who desires to study the various readings of 
the poem. Lord Vernon’s last work was the compila- 
tion and arrangement of an edition of the ‘ Inferno” 
with elaborate commentary and illustration. This was 
published shortly after Lord Vernon’s death, by his son, 
in three volumes. The edition was very limited and the 
copies were not offered for sale, but were distributed 
to the public libraries and a few private persons. Some 
of the spare sheets of the “ Inferno ” edition remained 
unbound and not enough impressions had been taken 
from the plates to complete Vol, III. Lady Vernon made 
the liberal offer of the four volumes to various public 
libraries of the United States, on condition that they 
should pay the expense connected with binding, print- 
ing of impressions from the plates, and carriage. The 
exper-se, of course, is not to be considered when com- 
pared with the actual value of the books. The Bil- 
lings Library was included in the number to whom the 
offer was made and promptly complied with the condi- 
tions. The work has been received in four large folio 
volumes bound in half roxburghe and forms a valuable 
as well as beautiful accession. It will be fully appre- 
ciated by the student in Italian, and will be of interes 
to any one who frequents the library. 

One 

HE Loisettian method of memory training is ac- 
‘| quiring great popularity, particularly in the col- 
lege world. Large classes have been formed at various 
prominent institutions. Some of these have taken the 
instruction by correspondence, while Prof. Loisette has 
appeared personally before others and delivered a se- 
ries of lectures expounding his system. The method 
seems to be universally commended by all who have 
persistently followed out its principles, and this num- 
ber includes many men of wide reputation. A class of 
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about thirty has just been formed in connection with | 
the University, who will take their instruction through 
correspondence. To these we will say not to expect to 
derive the full results of the system without thorough 
study and practice. Regard the system not merely as 
a device for memorising, but as a system of memory 
training; and training implies continued application. 
The Chronicle of the University of Michigan speaks of 
Prof. Loisette’s lectures at that institution in the fol- 
lowing practical manner : 


His system is highly commended, and a large class 
has been formed to take up the work. However, many 
who take the course will derive no benefit from it, and 
this will result, not from any fault of the lecturer or 
system, but from the student himself. If any one ex- 
pects to obtain by a simple attendance upon the lec- 
tures the full benefits of the system, he will find him- 
self $5 poorer and no wiser at the end of the course. 


O 


ERY few students, we believe, take a regular course 

of physical training. Yet all well know that a full 
action of the mental faculties depends upon a perfectly 
sound and healthy body, and realize that a perfect 
state of health cannot be maintained without exercise. 
They admire the practical wisdom of such doctrine and 
yet failto apply it. Perhaps this is on account of a 
natural dread of what they imagine is fraught with 
irksome labor and trouble, or perhaps, through lack of 
a gymnasium. It is a source of satisfaction, therefore, 
that at least some of the students have been enabled to 
take a course of gymnasium exercise with a class formed 


in connection with the Y. M. C. A. The class 1s con-| 


ducted by Mr. 8. Maynard, ’91, who is a thoroughly 
competent instructor. The course thus far is a source 
of satisfaction and pleasure, and cannot fail to benefit 
all who attend. 


O—-—— 


RECENT number of the Undergraduate of Middle- 

bury college comments quite extensively on a 
clipping which we made from the Princetonian, relat- 
ing primarily to the size of the freshman class of Mid- 
dlebury. We very cheerfully correct the mistake and 
announce the size of the class as 20 instead of 11, sin- 
cerely rejoicing that our sister college is not “ decay- 
ing” as the clipping in question would imply. The 
exchange, further, seems to go out of its way to make 
the following remark about its college: 


‘‘When she strives to obtain pecuniary assistance 
from the State on the strength of imaginary courses of 
study, when she sends representatives to the fitting 
schools to misrepresent her neighbor institutions, and 
when she lowers her standard to draw students, those 
who are proud to be called Middlebury men will say 
she is ‘decaying.’ ” 


We assure our esteemed contemporary that we 
had no intention of imputing such offences to their ven- 
erable institution. Such insinuations would savor of a 
kind of journalism to which we do not aspire. “ Mud- 
slinging” with its attendant features, we relegate to 
the sensational bombast of the petty political sheet, as 
a last resort of impotent jealousy. 


Persayals. 

‘51. Hon. Matthew Hate was one of a commission 
of three appointed by the State of New York to inves- 
tigate the most humane and practical plan of carrying 
into effect the sentence of death in capital cases. 

The commission made their report January 17th, 
in which they recommended several important changes, _ 
such as the use of a current of electricity, the desig- 
nating a period within which the execution must take | 
place and that the public accounts of the execution 
should be limited as regards details. 


54. Carlos Wilcox, the inventor of the celebrated 
“Excelsior” and ‘Hclipse” lumber driers, is now 
leading a retired life in Minneapolis, having been a 
moving spirit in the founding of that city. 

‘61. There is an ingenious quality about the 
stories of P. Deming which, with their simple pathos, — 
has won for him a small circle of readers in whose ad- 
miration there is a strong personal element. And yet 
his own personality is unusually vague even among 
those who can generally tell you something about the 
most obscure writers. The author of ‘“ Adirondack 
Stories” and ‘Tompkins and Other Folks,” (doth 
books are in the college library), has been shy of pub- 
lic recognition. One who has recently visited him was 
charmed by the modest writer. 

He is a bachelor of 60, perhaps—a well-preserved 
man of medium height. His strong and clean-shaven 
face is pale and thoughtful and somewhat wrinkled 
with years. His countenance betokens meditation and ~ 
a calm and even tenor of life. From his forehead his 
long gray hair is brushed straight back. His voice is 
low and melodious, almost an undertone. The impres- 
sion one receives from him is that he has kept much of 
the sunshine of life throughout an uneventful career 
during which he has been thrown on his mental re- 
sources for solace and companionship. 

By profession he is a stenographer. Even in his 
student days at Vermont University he was an expert 
writer of short-hand. Among the students there in 
1860 he was considered an authority in literary mat- 
ters and was then a devout reader of Shakespeare: 
His story of “Tompkins” is founded on his student 
life, though he says the hero of it is an ideal creation 
and not a portrait. For many years Mr. Deming has 
lived in Albany, where he was until recently court 
reporter. But literature has been his recreation and 
comtort. The two small volumes of short stories 
which he has published show a narrow experience of 
life, but a deep insight into the heart. They have an 
unworldly quality like the “Twice told Tales.” The 
author resides in Albany, most of the year in lodgings, 
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leading a quiet, studious life; but he is in no sense a 
recluse. He has warm friends who delight in his 
quaint and sincere personality. In summer he goes to 
a farm-house near Malone, N. Y., on the verge of the 
Adirondack wilderness. There he lives with his 
brother and delights in the hills and lakes which he 
has so affectionately pictured in his stories. 

A few weeks ago he went down to New York to 
the Authors’ Readings, and found some appreciative 
friends among the distinguished men on the platform. 
Those who delight in clear, limpid prose have long 
known his work and read with pleasure the little of it 
that has seen the light. But to the mass of intelligent 
and well-read people in that assemblage his name was 
practically uuknown. 

He has not knocked at the doors of fame with in- 
insistent clamor; he has. not published a new volume 
every year, filled with an affected knowledge of the 
world; as Mr. Henry James would say, he is thorough- 
ly provincial. True is it that breadth of view, and 
knowledge and experience of life are admirable qual- 
ities in a writer; but when gained at the sacrifice of 
sincerity, depth of feeling and simplicity of style, they 
are a heavy burden for an author to carry. 

So it is that there are a goodly number who hope 
that Mr. Deming, inthe serene afternoon of life, will 
continue to write his unambitious stories, which, even 
when touched with melancholy, are gracious and com 
forting.— Life. 


‘74. Principal and Mrs. 8. W. Landon spent the 
winter vacation in Washington and Richmond, Va. 
Mr Landon has been chosen director from Vermont by 
the National Educational Association, which is to hold 
its meeting in San Francisco next July. 


79. D. R. Dewey, Ph: D., Professor in the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology, has been elected Secre- 
tary of the American Statistical Association. 


’80. C. F. B. Haskell has the past summer been 
chief engineer and had charge of the construction work 
of the Willmar and Sioux Falls Railroad in the western 
part of the State of Minnesota and a branch of the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway. Mr. 
Haskell is a pushing young man, a promising engineer 
and has many friends in and out of railroad circles. 
His home is in Minneapolis, Minn., and his residence is 
3824 Stevens ave. 

80. A. H. Hazen is Vice-President and Western 
Manager of the Farmers’ Trust Co., Fargo, Dak. 

81. W.G. DeCelle has lately entered into law 
partnership with Mr. C. B. Marvin, and the firm is 
known as Marvin & DeCelle, attorneys. Their offices 
are in the Globe building, the most imposing and at- 
tractive building in St. Paul where office rooms are let. 


Mr. DeCelle, though having been admit‘ed to the bar 
but a short time, is kept busy in attending to the de- 
mands of his many clients. He is a very busy attor- 
ney and is one of the few young men who will soon be 
pushing the older lawyers aside for a share of their 
prominence and position in the business world. Re- 
membering his activity and push while in Burlington, 
it is not difficult in imagining him a “hustler” in St. 
Paul. 


83. J. H. Hopkins, a student in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York, spent the holidays 
at his home in this city and returned to New York 


ue 


Jan. 


83. J.C. Turk, who has been building railroads 
and bridges in the West for several years, has returned 
to his home in this city. 


85. HE. W. Kidder, formerly a grocer in Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently spent a few days in town. He 
intends to go into the wholesale spice business at 
Spokane, Washington Ter. 


86. J. S. Lane, who has been engineering in 
Michigan, and W. F. Waters, in Iowa, have come to 
Vermont to spend the winter. They expect to return 
West in the spring. 


87. EF. M. Button has closed connection with the 
Burlington and Rutland railroad and is at his home in 
Brandon. 


87. G. W. Roberts is studying at a Homeopathic 
Medical College in New York city. His address is 345 
West 21st street, care of D. G. French. 


88. LL. W. Davis does not return to college this 
term. He was gone to Boston where he expects to en- 
ter into active business for the remainder of the year 


88. A. E. Willard and W. H. Stone, ’89, have 
been on the sick list a good part of the vacation. They 
are now. improving though not yet able to return to 
their college work. 

89. P. C. Huntington is in the insurance office of 
C. L. Case, 161 and 163 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

‘90. H. J. Kemp’s health has not improved as 
was hoped and he has not returned to college. 

"91. O. B. Somers is teaching a short term of 
school at East Fairfield. 

Our visitors include the following: Hazen, °55, 


Griswold, ’83, Leavenworth, ’85, Lane, ’86, Button, ’87, 
Janes, 88, Barstow and Dean, ’89. 


Ex-President Porter, of Yale, is engaged in revis- 
ing Webster’s dictionary. 
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x ovals. 


Calculus is to be optional hereafter. 

Sophomores, have you written that oration ? 

Why not reorganize the U. V. M. snow shoe club ? 

Begin the New Year by paying your subscription 
to the Cynic. 

The seniors having finished Logic have taken up 
Kant’s Kritik. 

Maynard, ’91, is teaching aclass in dumb-bell exer- 
cises, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

Howe, Grout and Williams of the sophomore class 
have entered the laboratory. 

According to the change in the curriculum the Jun- 
iors are taking logic this term. 

During the year 1887, the University library was 
increased by the addition of over 800 new books. 

Davis, 88, has gone to Boston, where he expects 
to enter business. 

Kemp, ’90, will be unable to return to college this 
year on account of ill health. 

Mr. Elihu B Taft, ’71, gave a lecture on “Mexico” 
in the Unitarian Church, Wednesday evening, Jan. 19. 

A club of about thirty, composed mostly of stu- 
dents, are cultivating their memory, under the direction 
of Prof. Loisette of New York. 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Agricul 
ture, President Buckham delivered an address on the 
subject_of education of farmers. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers gave a concert in the 
First Church, Tuesday evening, Jan. 17, which was 
largely attended. 

A new society has been formed in the sophomore 
class. It has at present six members and is known by 
the name of the R. G. F. 

Prof. Cooke gave an instructive address on 
“Migration of Birds,” before the Phi Beta Kappa so- 
ciety at their last meeting. 

Johnson, Willcox, Willard, Woodbury and Kenne- 
dy represented the Alpha of Vermont Chapter at the 61st 
annual convention of the Sigma Phi Fraternity, held 
in New York city, January 4th and 5th. 

The rhetorical exercises for the term opened last 
Saturday morning with an essay on “'True Culture,” 
by Miss Wedgeworth, ’88, and an oration, “ ote Battle 
of Tours,” by Wilcox, ‘88. 

The following members of the junior class have 
been chosen as editors of the college annual: Andrus, 
Bliss, Newell, Stone and Whitcomb. The publication 
is expected to be out about commencement time. 


| term in place of the regular drill. 


The battalion are engaged in target pinetiee this 
Company A prac- 
tices on Saturdays and company B on Wednesdays. er 
The highest score has been made by Stafford, ’88, 23 __ 
out of a possible 25. ° a 


The Y. M. C. A. opened their course of entertain- 
ment December 20th, with a lecture by Mr. George W. FS 
Cable, on “ Cobwebs in the Church.” Mr. Cable is an : 
effective speaker and held the close attention of a large 
audience throughout the lecture. ; 


The University library recently received, from 
Lady Vernon of England, the gift of an edition of 
Dante, by Lord Vernon. The work comprises four 
volumes of from 600 to 700 pages each. The edition — 
is limited and the library is one of the few libraries of _ 
the world who have received copies. : 


The faculty offer a prize of $50, or prizes amount- 
ing to that sum, for theses giving evidence of original  __ 
thought and independent research in any department 
of scholarship. The following are a list of themes, 
selected by the faculty: ‘The Development of French 
from Latin;” “The Old English Chronicles;” “The 


Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle;” “The Realism of ‘ 
Modern Fiction; ” “The Geological History of Apple- 
tree Point.” The faculty, however, allows the student ! 
to propose his own theme, subject to their approval, at 4 
any date prior to February 15th. The theses must be x 
presented before June 16th. ee 


The annual catalogue of the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College made its appear- 
ance the latter part of last term. The curriculum has 
undergone some change. In the Spring term of the 
freshman year, French takes the place of Horace, which 
has been changed to the Winter term of the sopho- 
more year. Calculus has been made optional and Ger- 
man substituted in .its place. The summary of stu- 
dents shows a total of 298 in the department of Arts 
and Science and 189 in the Medical department, mak- 
ing a total of 488 against 347 in 1886. > = 


The special course for farmers begins Jan. 20, 
with prospects of a large attendance. The following 
is the programme of the course. 


Friday, January 20—Opening address, President Buckham 
of the U. V. M. bt 
late director New York 


Address—Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
Experiment Station. 


Tuesday, January 24—Laboratory farming. 
W. W. 


Is it profitable? — 
Cooke, professor of agriculture, U. V. M. 


Friday, January 27—The philosophy of farm improvement. 
Hon. F. D. Douglass of Whiting, Vt. “a 


Tuesday, January 3l—Fertilizers. G. H. Whitcher, professor 
of agriculture, New Hampshire Agricultural college. 


Friday, February 3—The dairy and dairying. O.M. Tinkham, 
president Vermont Dairymen’s association. 
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Tuesday, February 7—Fertilizing by feeding. W. W. Cooke, 


Friday, February 10—Laws of plant growth. G. H. Perkins; 


Professor Natural History, U. V. M. 


Tuesday, February 14—Road making. J. W. Votey, instruc- 
tor civil engineering, U. V. M. 


‘Friday, February 17—The Eastern and the Western farmer 


compared. Professor W. A. Deering of the U. V. M. 


Tuesday, February 21—Contagious diseases of animals. 
Miller, veterinary surgeon. 


Bok 


Friday, February 24—The differences in dairy products. H- 
E. Alvord, Professor of Agriculture, Massachusetts Agri- 
- cultural college. 


Tuesday, February 28—The werk of the agricultural experi- 
ment station. W. W. Cooke. 


Friday, March 2—Lecture. President M. H. Buckham. 


~ Pot mzperiments—W. W. Cooke. 


Exchanges. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Smith’s College has 376 students. 
Columbia College has graduated 9,000 men. 


German Universities are taking up Foot-Ball. 

91 U. of M. has ninety-one ladies in the class. 

Dartmouth’s base-ball expense last year was 
$1,551.38. . 

The Faculty at Oberlin has a membership of fifty- 
three. 


The Persian language is taught at Cornell Univer- 
sity. ; 

Joseph Pulitzer strongly advocates a chair of jour- 
nalism in our colleges. 

The medical course at Ann Arbor has been ex- 
tended to four years. 

The lower classes at University of Rochester have 
voluntarily abolished rushes. 

The president of Illinois college is determined to 
stop gum-chewing in chapel. 

Senator Ingalls, the President of the Senate, is a 
graduate of Williams College. 

Three hundred students and professors of Oberlin 
are taking the Loisette Memory System. 

The University. of California has at present over 
one hundred professors and instructors. 

There are said to be sixteen candidates for the po- 
sition of whistler on the Harvard glee club. 

The U. of Pa. is about to send an expedition to 
Babylon for the purpose of archeological and literary 
research. 

The salaries of the professors, officers and em- 
ployees at Michigan University amount to $148,000 a 
year, 


There are forty-two college graduates employed on 
Boston newspapers, seventeen of whom are from Har- 
vard. 

Pres. Bartlett, of Dartmouth, says that be never 
knew of a Dartmouth student who spent over $1,500 
per annum. 


One hundred and seventy five, out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five colleges in the United States, 
publish papers. 

The standard for passing has been raised by Cor- 
nell from 60 to 70 per cent. Harvard recently raised 
the passing mark from 40 to 50. 


The telescope which has just been completed for 
the Lick Observatory weighs thirty-five tons and is the 
largest in the world. 


Anew marking system is soon to be inaugurated 
at Columbia whereby those taking a high stand will 
be exempted from examination. 


At Amherst, a barrel of cider is given each year to 
the class winning the greatest number of events in the 
annual athletic sports. 


The trustees of Columbia College have passed re- 
solutions that henceforth the professors and students 
shall wear caps and gowns. 


A movement is being considered in Chicago for the 
establishment of a college in ethical culture. $20,000 
is promised already towards the erection of buildings. 


It is reported that a Harvard student has recently 
given $25,000 for the erection of a building for the 
winter practice of the base ball nine. 

It is said that the scientific building now in the 
course of erection at the University of Wisconsin, will 
surpass any college building of the kind in the United 
States. 


Miss Helen A. Shafer, M. A., Prof. of Mathamatics 
in Wellesley College, has been app inted President of 
the College tc succeed Miss Alice E. Freeman. 

Out of the Harvard graduating class, numbering 
236, only 114, or a bare majority, ranked over 70. Of 
these only nine ranked over 90. 


A number of students at Cornell have organized 
themselves into a society, known as the Henry George 
Club, for the purpose of investigating the George 
theories. 

Some of the Yale students are writing novels. The 
first one was a dime novel, recently published in New 
York, and the scene of it is laid in New Haven.— 
Crimson. 


Jefferson Davis has written a letter to the Demos- 
thenian Society of the University of Georgia accepting 
honorary membership in it. The letter will be framed 
and hung up in their hall. 
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Over $1,600 was subscribed by the students of 
Princeton for the purpose of sending one of their num- 
ber, Mr. John Newton Foreman off to India to enter 
the mission field. 


The six Seniors who received the highest honors 
at Yale last year were all athletic men, one was on the 
nine, another on the eleven, two rowed on the crew, 
and two were sprinters.—. 


The question of substituting Monday for Saturday 
as a holiday is being agitated at the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity. This plan has met with satisfaction at Cornell 
and other colleges. 


At the Northwestern University, prizes are offered 
to the young ladies who shall excel, first in regularity 
of attendance at the gymnasium, and, second, in profi- 
ciency in general gymnastics. 


The Faculty of the U. of Penn. has voted to prohi- 
bit smoking on the university grounds, on the recom- 
mendation of Prof. J. W. White, who has charge of the 
physical education of the students. 


The largest observatory dome in the world is be- 
ing made in Cleveland for the University of Michigan. 
It weighs ten tons, and has a diameter of forty-five feet 
four inches at the base. 


There has been considerable trouble at Yale lately 
in regard to the stealing of the signs by the students, 
Last Saturday night because of a contemplated raid by 
the police, 279 signs were turned over to the author- 
ities. — Hr. 


At Hamilton College the valedictorian and saluta- 
torian are to be chosen by ballot by the faculty from 
the high honor group. The high honor group comprise 
those whose average is 9.25 or over, (10 being the 
maximum.) ' 


Prof. Bohannan of Ohio State University has 
introduced a plan to prevent “ ponying,” which 
has been in successful operation in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for fifty years. This is simply requir- 
ing each student to sign at the end of his paper a 
statement that he has neither given nor received assist- 
ance. 


During the present winter Harvard is holding 
what the Crimson styles college conference meet- 
ings. The purpose of such meetings will be to unite 
in common effort all those who earnestly desire to ad- 
vance the highest interests of the University. The 
subjects for discussion will be practical moral and reli- 
gious problems of college life. Rev. Phillips Brooks 
addressed the first meeting. Prominent professors of 
the University will take charge of subsequent meetings, 
which occur at intervals of about three weeks. 


H. J. Furber, Jr., a young man not yet twenty, is 
preparing to found a great university in Chicago after 
that of Heidelberg. , He will devote $1,000,000 as an 
inducement for other citizens to join in the movement. 
He is a graduate of the late Chicago University, and is 
now in Berlin studying philosophy under German mas- 
ters. 


CLIPPINGS. 
A WONDER OF LOGIC. 


Young Brown returned from college, 
His head so filled with knowledge 
(The freseman year, of course, you understand), 
His fond and doting mother 
Could scarce believe another 
So wise and bright existed in the land. S 


He quoted logic daily 
And used to prate quite gaily 
Of major premise, minor, and the rest, 
His father oft perplexing, 
With syllogisms vexing, 
Though, truth to tell, he rarely came out best. 


One morn the son was showing 
Th’ advantages of knowing 
With only two eggs left, there more must be. 


‘‘That’s one!” The pore assented. 
“That’s two!” He smiled, contented. 


‘* But two and one will evermore make three.” 


His father answered blandly : 
‘‘My boy, you’ve reasoned grandly ; ‘ 
This logic is the strangest thing I’ve heard.” “4 
One egg he gave the mother, 
Himself then took another ; 
‘“ And you, my son,” he said ‘‘ can have the third.” 
Independent. 


NOT THE SAME, 


‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
‘To the photographer’s, sir,” she said. 
‘*May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
‘* Yes, if you wish to, sir,” she said. 


‘‘ And now, fair one, a boon I ask,” 
He then exclaimed in an eager tone, 
‘‘ More than all else the world affords, 
A likeness of you I fain would own.” 


She hesitated, then archly smiled, 
And to him expectant, raising her head, 
‘“‘Tf what you say, is really true, 
Tll give you the negative then,” she said. 
— Yale Record, 


The most prominent candidates for the presidency 
of Princeton, which will be left vacant at the retiring 
of Dr .McCosh, are Dr. Patton and Prof. Sloan, of the 
College, and Dr. John Hall, of New York. 


The largest graduating class in the world is that 
of Chautauqua University. In 1886, 4,624 graduated. 

Cornell is to have a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building costing $51,000. 

The scheme is on feet at Columbia to establish a 
“Senate,” with the object of bringing the faculty and 
students into closer relations. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor improves the beauty of the hair and promotes its 


growth. It prevents the accumulation of dandruff, cleanses the scalp, 
and restores a natural color to gray hair. Have you received Ayer’s Al- 
manac for the new year ? ‘ 
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“Perfect Satisfaction,” 
CrieGt Oalisiaction, 
Is the verdict of every one using Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, and all Lung 
troubles. Unlike cod-liver oil, and 
many other specifics, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is agreeable to the taste and 
leaves no ill effects. 

“T cannot say too much in praise of 
* Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,’ writes Mr. 
Robert F. McKeen, of New Gretna, 
N. J. ‘I have used it in my family, 
many years, and always with perfect 
satisfaction.” 7 

“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is truly the 


Most Popular Remedy 
of the age, rendering full satisfaction in 
every instance.’’— Thornton Edwards, 
Lonely Dale, Ind. 

F. L. Morris, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘“‘ Your medicines have been satis- 
factory to me throughout my practice ; 
especially Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which 
has been used in great quantities by my 


patients, one of whom says he knows it 
saved his life.’’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
[Job lo:,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 


adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—-SPECIAL ;— 
We will give dowbdle the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 


Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. 


in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. J, JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., REW YORK, 


— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


meRNIPURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGEH A. HALL. 
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JOHN F. STRATTON'S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS. 


< 
— 


I 


THE CELEBRATED. 


Manufactured by JOHN F. STRATTON. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
Maiden Lane, 5 New York. 


ee 
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Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in alli kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
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BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


49 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


|} John F. Stratton’s 
Celebrated 


Every String 


TRADE 


MARK, - 
Registered Russian Cut Violin 
@ A r 
N st Strings, the Finest 


in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


ws pla fas hes NE A A oa A ae 
49 MAIDEN LANE, - . NEW YORK. 


J. M. ISHAM, 
TAILOR. 
First Class Work and the Best Materials, 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 
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Acid Phosphate 


= BOR = 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 

It isthe best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 

For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I prescribed 
it fora Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it. 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘“‘I have used It in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system Is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Hlealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providenoeo, ie le 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W. B.. McK I Lite 
154 CHURCH STREET, | 


—-—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries — 


IN THE STATE. nS 


Picnie Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


SH CS AN ce cee 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Diy 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby is not hearty and robust —— 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. < 


LAGTATEHD-F OOD 18 aigoe7 
Perfect Nutrient for INY ALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in DysprpstA. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00, _ 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. . E 


eA a 


PALDING’S J ATHLETIC RULES, 


| Athletic Sports, Archery, Billiards, Bi- 

fi ‘cycling, Bowling, pe darinten; Bags atelle, 
Cn Boating, Boxing, UOaledonian ames, 
ONG A Cricket, Club Swinging, Croquet, Ourling, 
<-- a Kiy Casting, Foot Kall, Fencing, Gymnas. 
ties, Mand ‘Ball, Lawn Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Polo. Quoit aeocaue’, Running, Shooting, Skating, 
Walking an Wreail ing. 

The Rules governing the above Sports contained in e 
the largest Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds of Sport- 
ing Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, 
which amount will be returned to the purchaser of goods 
totheamount of $1.00 and upward. Send for Cata- 
logue No. 22, and mention this paper. 


A. 6. Spalding & Bros, 103zfadison St. Gaicgeo. 


mea Ae EU COCKS 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, 
IS FIRST-CLASS. 


“Clas SUppers aud Students Spreads a Specialty. 


EH. H. SHATTUCK, : CHURCH ST. 


P. H. McMAHON, 


VONSORIAL + ARVISY. 


386 Church Street. 


> London Tronser-Streteher 


| Takes bagging out of knees and restores 
=| pantaloons to original shape. Price, 
3 $2.50 AGENTS WANTED. Send 
FJ for Circular. The best Present you can 
‘i make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale 
Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pees ANTE, SO MIUTCEL 


——— TO SAY ABOUT —— 


CLOTHING! 


That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete 
Stock of 


fee Ee URNISHING GOODS. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HAGE HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEEBS, 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have 
in good taste and correct style. 


ao fogs hs So ple me are Sas al Es al ce ef — 


POPE & PEASH, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 1X 


NEW STORE! 


Gi ON Eee lye EL Ee, 


———_ DEALER, IN ——— 


YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 


WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFHS. 


A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
Light Shades, for Young Men. 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 
TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Ete. 


HENRY R. HILL, 


NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, WT. 


At McMahon’s ee 
* STAR SHOH STOREH* 


THE STUDENT'S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


—— aNd —— 


Satisfaction Always Given. 


A SIGHT TO BEHOLD: 


OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


156 and 158 College Street, 


In which we show the finest assortment of 


Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 


AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 
Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
the best goods possibie, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


B. TURE & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREBT. 


——— AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF— 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


—— DURING THEIR SEASON. —— 


Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 
and Toys. 


H. H. DAVIS. 
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SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


“Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Canada, Souther, basin and Weta 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 


Shipping Lumber in Boston in Bond or Duty Paid, 


| « 


. | SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT TO ORDER. 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and _ parties, wi | 
facilities for supplying the requisite stauanery=indesa we Geemae att 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 3 
cards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- “s 


graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. Yards and Mills at Burling ton, Vt., 


FREE.:PRESS SAsSSOCIA TION: 


189 College Street. : 
| el Tonawanda, N. Y.., 


Ottawa, P. O. 


Gs 
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| ot and Hast Saginaw, Mich. 
; After Forty years’ ; 

NE experience in the 5 
vw} preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 


fq] the United States and once coun- BOSTON OFFICE: Pl ap és 


f tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 


ence ip unequaled and their facities are uasur- Mason Building, No. |, Liberty Sq. eos 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 
Patents obtained Bre Munn &Co.aré noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, 
This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is ; v 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, ; 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an a ree 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- » 
lisued in any country. It contains the names of - 
all perentece and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar, 
Sold by all newsdealers. ‘ 
f you have an invention to patent write to 


Si Brosdway'New York, ee GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, — 


Handbook about patents mailed free, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Managers at Burlington, Vt 


RUDOLPH A. WHITTHAUS, A. ait M. 2, New York ol ig Profesaor ot 


of the College, instruction will be given. at the bedside. by the. Professors 0 


_FAOULTY OF MEDICINE ee oe 3 


| MATTHEW HENRY y BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., Biteington Vt. prosidenee 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., New York Cit Emeritu ' 
of Medical Jurisprudence. — ee ee 


ALP. A. oper oh he Peg D. , Washington,D.c., Protessor ot Obstetries and 


A. Ea p, GRINNELL, M1 D; Burlin naton, Vt., ‘professor. of the ‘Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; Attendin 1g Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 


ve HENRY JACKSON, A. M: M.D a eare vt, 'professor. ‘ot ‘Physiology | 
bles PECRCe NE Anatoniy ; Consulting ‘Surgeon to ‘Mary Fletcher 
ospita : 
OW. WRIGHT, M. we New York, Professor of. the Principles and 
Practice of. Surgery. ss 
WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. ve ‘University of Yan Prot ssor ot General 
a and Special Anatomy. — u) 
. HAYDEN ‘WOODWARD, M, D, Burlington 
‘Medica and Therapeutics. 3 . 


Professor ot Materia 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 


“PROFESSORS oF ‘SPECIAL SUBJEOTS : oe x oo 


ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New York city, Protessor of Diseases of | LAL G -RANNEY, M. Ds; New York city, Professor of Diseases of Mind 


and Venereal Diseases |" and Nervous Sys stem 
A T. Hebe t pata M. D., Brandon, Vy Professor of the Surgical Dis WILDER L. L. BURNAP, Bsq., , Burlington, Bhs , Professor of Medical Juris- 
eases ence... 
‘fa 0. eet, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Bye | “HENRY, Ci TINK HAM, M. De ‘Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
: PHELPS, M .. Protessor of Orthcepedic Surgery. 
STEPHEN "M. ROBERTS, M.D., New ee or seas of Diseases ot | GEO. B. HOPE, M , Professor of Diseases of the Throat. | 
Children. i WA ALTER Te = BANNED, M.D, ‘Professor of Physical Diagnosis, 


TGs * Seah + 


HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE.—The et Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, ts soetas tor clinical instruction: ‘during the ges- 
sion. The Medical and Surgical | ‘Clin! ‘es of the College will bo heldin the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these Saba aa clinics 
e@ Medical Department of the University. i die ula 
all basta as ‘recognized amtnorities in Bei paryjoutar epartmencs 4 


_ UBCTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJEC wes lectures, by. gentlemer 
will be delivered during the regular session ithout extra fee. 


CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinies held Bs 


SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor wright, eve y ‘Saturday trom 9 to 
the last half of the session. z 

mEbic CLINIC, by ‘professor’ “Qrinnell, on “Wednesday during 

‘the first half of the term, and by Professor King” during "the: last 


halt. 
CLINIC FOR “con Sora OF NERVOUS. SYSTEM, by Professor Ranne 
during his course. ere Ran Bfehy 


Pet: now 
‘during his course. of lectures. 


ret 


Lente POR DISE ASES oF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. in 
LINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES, : : 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting ‘of a baat Tecrnced a tations in the various branches of ‘Medicine and surgery, wil 1 begin « on 
the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March f following. Fee, $30. 00. Re 

THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of M reh, each hae and continue twenty weeks. This course wil consist of. 
igre five to six ni eah ay Petals inthe various departments oe Medicine and Surgery. : Pear oe Me 


_ ‘FEES. FOR ‘THE REGULAR SESSION : | ae ae 


MATRICULATION FE! - - Ye % ee 8. 00. 
FEES FOR Aide ee OU B or P Lm URES, bral all the :Profeners, teak ee ia, See eT OD iS 


Laie aC 5.00. 
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a p “Gime, M. oe 
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DISHASES OF THE ‘EYE AND EAR, oe Professor Moore, eats ; 
ae aor DISEASES: OF SKIN, b by ‘Professor ‘Taylor, quring his a uh zk 
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Guibersity of Vermont. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


Instruction is given in ‘the UNIVERSITY. OF VERMONT in three “depart 


merits, Viz: 


The Soper ert oF atte 


‘The Department of Applied. Science. 


The Department of Medicine. 


The first ot these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. ; 


“The second is subdivided ‘into Courses in ‘Agricutture and aig a 


inass ie ee Engineering and Mining. 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects foun ener in Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 


. Students have full liberty to elect their Courses, but, beyond this, op- 


tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates for a degree, except 
that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by. ex- 


shied permission of the Faculty. 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entitles the stu- ! 


dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any of the 
Scientific Courses entitles him to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
If he complete a course in Civil Engineering, he will be entitled to the 
degree of Civil Engineer; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree 


of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred 


upon the satisfactory completion of a prescribed post-graduate course in 


art or science. 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The University has a Military Department which is uhder the charge 
ofa United States officer. - 


i For further information or catalogues, uadpese 


‘Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department without 
examination if they bring certificates trom reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of study fully meet the requirements for admission, as stu- 
dents so admitted are on probation during the first term. 


All the Courses in the Academic and Scientific Departments are open ans 


to young women upon the same conditions as to young men. They are 
required to room and board in iolctas families approved Pe the Faculty. 


Ves} * 


“Thirty scholarships, cancelling Pires have been established for the 


benefit of young men of lmited means. 


Two READING ROOMS are putained one for the gentlemen and 
one for the ladies. ° These are supplied with the leading scientific and 
literary journals of Europe and America. 


A a b 


“The University enjoys unusual facilities for securing employment for 
students in the Hagineer!ng tous both during the course and ¥ a 
after its completion. 3 ye Se 

The ‘Lanoratery,. lately reconstructed, affords the ee feottties Sy 
for analytical work. Medical students or persons who intend to 1 Teg: 
i Pharmacy, may take a Seu Laboratory Course. 

Persons of suitable age and attainments may, py special permission ra 
8 the e Faculty, and the Bayne ofa specified fee, pursue certain n studies 


culated members of the University. The classes which are open to 0 such , 


students, with the conditions of admission; will be made known on ate : 
plicyuion to the President. ' 


M. A. “BUCKHAM, 


President. 2 
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THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


Vea s 


Equitable Lite Assurance Sociely of the U, S: 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
or three years becomes incontestable. 


W. H. 8S. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


TEACHERS WANTED | on ora e number tor 
“Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 
form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


_ Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


0 Sar fe 


-LANDAUS, SURREY WAGONS, EXTENSION TOP, SIDE 
BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. 


Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses ala Russian. In 
fact everything of the latest Style in our line. 


OFFICE 161 ST. PAUL STREET, 


See AINA) oo SON. 
J. A. LINSENWEIER 


Does First-ciass Work in all Branches of 


TA TLORING. 


PRICES CHEAP!! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., WINOOSKI, VT. 


L. A. ATWOOD, 
PETOTOGRAHP ELE te, 
22. CHURCH STREET, 
“BURLINGTON, ; VERMONT. 


“Opening of Fall and Winter Goods 
NICHOLSON’S 1x HATTER, CLOTHIER 


FURRIER AND FURNISHER. 
DUNLAP’S CELEBRATED HATS, RETSEL HATS. 


Found only at Nicholson’s. 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, Overcoats. 


CUSTOM CLOTHING gotten up in the best manner. 

FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR all qualities. 

FINE LINEN COLLARS AND CUFES, styles always the latest. 
CANES AND UMBRELLAS, FINE SEAL CAPS aND GLOVES. 


i; ae al 
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HAAN: 


HN 


YAN iss AND LMBRIOAN 
BED EES Bass, 


Burlington, = Vermont: 


The ‘‘ Van Ness House” has a Safety Hydraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Etc. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from all parts of 


the House. 
U. A. WOODBURY, L. 8.. DREW, H. N. CLARK, 
Proprietor. Manager. Clerk. 


S. Huntington & Go. 


HAVE ON HAND 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


Students’ Supplies, 


AT THE 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Lid nt Sey 


51 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


CHURCH STREET. 
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HENRY C. HASKELL 
JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


— MAZBER oF —— 


FINE GOLD MEDALS 


TROPHIES, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SOGTET Yaris. 


I leet ANTHONY & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC #< 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
O91 Broadway, N. Y. 


CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES. 


upwards. 


t More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


H. N. COON, 


LADIES’ AND Gente’ 


Hing: Rooms and Ice Cream Parlors 


94 CHURCH STREET, 


(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, Opposite OPERA HOUSE, 


BURLINGTON, VWT. 


Catering a Specialty. 


CHAS, P. BIBBARD’S 


Photographic Studio, 


1381 COLLEGE STREET. 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. 


Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington ana vicinity ; also Photographs 


of Statuettes of Art Gallery and interior of Billings Library, 


> INSTRUMENTS, 


Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHEL DRE. 
TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the 


AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 
Send for Catalogue or call and examine 


Peerless Tobacco Works. 


COA. Gs 


ALSO 


Wood, Hova Scotia Plaster and Moulding Sand 


Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 
Sugar Loaf Lehigh 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, 
and 


English Cannel Coals 
peg oe 
NATH olesale and. Evetail 


ee city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENT ‘ER & Cv. 
DRUGSTORE. 
Yar a Pine with Telephone system. 


ELIAS LYMAN & CO.,, 


THE BLUE STORE, 
FINE CLOTHit 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


The Celebrated Knox and Melville Hats. 


-——_ 0——_- 


HOWARD .OPERA HOUSE, 
85 Church Street, - Burlington, Vt. 


SMITH & HUMPHREY, 
Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. . 


People of refined taste desiring 
specially fine 


CIGARETTES 


sy 7 should use our Satin, Four in Hand, 
Athletic and Cupid. 


STRAIGHT OUT, Hand Made, 


from the best Virginia and Turkish leaf. ; 
Established 1846. 


Fourteen First Prize Medals. 


WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, W. Y. 
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THE JESUITS. 
W. CO. F. 


It was a gloomy day for Protestantism that first 
brought the light of this earth to the eyes of Ignatius 
Loyola. Still more deadly in its effect on the Protes- 
tant religion was the cannon-ball that, twenty-five years 
later, struck down in the breach at Pampeluna, a 
young man of a bold and chivalrous spirit, high and 
enthusiastic mind, who, with characteristic zeal and 
daring, had that day withstood the armies of France. 
After a long period of intense suffering, he rises from 
his bed a changed man ; maimed and weakened in body; 
but strengthened in mind by the zeal and enthusiasm 
of anew purpose. A new life had been opened to him. 
Henceforth all the energies of mind and body were to 
be centered on the achievement of a single object. 
Heretofore he had fought with temporal weapons, now 
he was to fight with spiritual weapons. So for the 
next year we see him clothed in rags and bare-footed, 
traveling the highways like a beggar, and wandering 
wherever poverty and disease existed. To help the 


poor, to nurse the sick, were but ways of attesting his 


entire renunciation of the things of this world, and 
emblems of his devotion to the spiritual welfare of 
man. 

In that year, given up to the practice of the most 
revolting of self-inflicted austerities, he wrote his fa- 
mous ‘“ Hxercitia Spiritualia,” the basis of that order, 
which, in the grandeur of its conception, and the mag- 
nitude and extent of the power, both in things tempo- 
ral and spiritual, has never had an equal. Never has 


there been embodied in any religious order such an ar- 


ray of talent, such masterly skill in arrangement, and 
such a mighty influence, as was wielded by the “ So- 
ciety of Loyola.” The three purposes of the order 
were ‘the instruction of the youth, controversy with 
heretics, and conversion of the heathen.’ Their col- 
leges gave them brilliant geniuses, a long novitiate 
ripened and refined them, and made them perfect ex- 
amples of self-abnegation and deadness to the world. 
What an influence this novitiate had on their lives, 
may be seen from the fact that Chas. Garnier during 
this initiatory stage forgot his native language. The 
first and last lesson of the Jesuit, and in the eyes of 
Loyola the sublimest of virtues, was obedience, com- 
plete and constant. Their superior or general was 


elected for life, and his power was absolute. And what 
a power it was! Originating in the conception of one 
enthusiastic mind, in sixty years the society had in- 
creased from ten members to ten thousand, and in the 
year 1710 numbered 20,000 souls. There were no 
weaknesses to be found in the workings of its internal 
machinery. One soul ruled the whole mass. The zeal 
with which they prosecuted their attempts to convert 
the heathen is attested by a list of eight hundred mar- 
tyrs. Death had no terrors for them. If the news 
came from some remote region of the globe that cer- 
tain of the chosen had fallen in their efforts to plant 
the banner of the cross among a tribe of cannibals ; 
whether pierced by arrows, or put to death by the aw- 
ful tortures of the stake, it mattered not; for not the 
disciples only, but the teachers and professors came in 
crowds to beg the privilege of being sent to fill their 
places ; and those on whom the lot had fallen, though 
going to certain martyrdom, went forth with songs of 
praise and Ze Dewms on their lips. So I say the su- 
perior, seated at Rome, the center of the order, casting 
his eyes over the four quarters of the globe, to tracts 
unknown even up to the present day; receiving mes- 
sages from the courts of kings, from the cot of the 
peasant, the Indian in America, the Pagan in India, the 
cannibal in Paraguay : directing and controlling by his 
single will the welfare of innumerable souls,—pos- 
sessed a power for good or for evil in comparison to 
which the blaze of monarchy grows pale. “The 
world,” says one writer, “had never seen so perfect a 
despotism ; yet never was any government so ardently 
loved by the earlier members.” 


In Japan their converts numbered 200,000. They 
contended with Fetichism on the east and west of 
Africa, with Mohammedanism on the north. They 
had mission stations in Congo, Loango, Tripoli, Mo- 
rocco, Monomopata and Mozambique. In Abyssinia at 
one time they had gained the ascendency. Egypt was 
the scene of their earlier labor. To India, Persia, 
Syria and Thibet, to regions where even the wave of 
our modern emigration has not reached, the ‘sons of 
Loyola” had carried the light of divine revelation. 
They had reaped harvests of souls in California and 
Mexico, in Peru and Chili, and among the cannibals of 
Brazil. In the neighborhood of Paraguay 300,000 
cannibals were turned by the undeviating zeal of the 
Fathers to agricultural pursuits. In Canada and among 
the great lakes, enduring privations worse than death, 
they followed the Huron and Iroquois, not only to their 
villages and homes, but even to the chase and to war. 
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These are but illustrations of their labors abroad. In 
science and literature they were the benefactors of the 
age. Itis their boast that they have produced more 
scholars than all the other Romish communities put 
together. Bacon, with a sigh for the spirit that 
prompted them, owns that the system of education as 
practiced by them was the acme of perfection. Where 
poverty with all its attendent depravity and misery ex- 
isted, the Jesuit was found with his deeds of mercy ; 
in the hospital and in the pest-stricken district, where 
disease in its most deadly and loathsome form 
prevailed, where parents deserted their offspring, 
where the physician could not be hired for gold to ex- 
ercise his art—we find the ‘“‘sons of the society of Je- 
sus,’ ministering to the stricken and deserted sufferers, 
and bending a willing ear to catch from the lips of the 
dying the last words of the confessional. Ad majorem 
Dei gloriam—* all for the greater glory of God,” was 
their motto, and in their too close adherence to it lay 
their weakness. On entering upon his novitiate the 
Jesuit lost sight of the world and his own personality. 
When he came forth from the scene of his discipline 
and self-maceration, it was as another man. He seemed 
scarcely to recognize a right in his own existence. All 
individuality of opinion or will had been swallowed up 
in one grand totality. He had no self. He was liter- 
ally aman without an aim that was not in complete 
subjection to a higher authority. The mass had acon- 
science, he had none. Take away the head, and life 
left the whole body. 


One prominent characteristic of the order was the 
spirit of accommodation. They applied their motto as 
though it read—‘“ all ways and means are justifiable 
for promoting the greater glory of God.” Sin itself 
was no sin if committed in the effort to save a soul 
from perdition. So they changed and mutilated the 
gospel to suit the occasion or the peculiar views of the 
race they would convert. The heathen received it dis- 
guised in a heathen dress. The zealous Father in 
China wore the garb of the priest of that country; in 
South America he changed his creeds and prayers into 
barbaric meter to suit the requirements of a religious 
dance; in Canada he stooped to all manner of equivo- 
cation in order to surreptitiously baptize a dying in- 
fant. Hence the convert was too apt to have a deep 
foundation of heathenism with a slight superstructure 
of Christian truth. 

Though we would cry out against the weaknesses 
of their doctrine, and smile at the futility of their ob- 
ject, yet we must admire the self-sacrificing zeal with 
which they worked; and nothing can be more indica- 
tive of what unshrinking faith can accomplish, than the 
sight of the emblems of their order inscribed upon the 
rude implements of Indian life, where once were found 


only the emblems of the chase and of war; and which, : 
coming down to us after centuries of waste and decay, 


still offer their imperishable testimony to the zeal and , 
devotion of the “sons of Loyola.” “vy 
: an 
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IS ORATORY DECLINING? 


The greatest talent, like the richest soil, oat 4 
yields its choicest fruits to persevering tillage. In- 
dustry, diligence and patience are elements of success | 
indolence qnd sloth, sure signs of fail- — 
ure and disappointment. In no pursuit is this more 
true than in the study of oratory. Heaven-born 
genius, so-called, and natural talent enter into this 
study, not as substitutes for the study itself, but only 
in so far as they are fostered and cultivated. EHlo- 
quence and oratory are erroneously thought tobethe — 
cifts of untutored nature or sudden inspiration. The 
most eloquent of Romans went through a training as 
severe and rigorous as the Spartan soldier ever had, mn 
and if he found elaborate preparation essential to suc- 
cess, it is no wonder that lesser men should need it. A 
close examination of the orators and oratory of ancient — 
times and a comparison with the modern examples is 
the only criterion by which we can answer the question, 5 
which is the subject of this contribution. Oratory does 
not consist in the massing and heaping up of words 
pleasing to the ear but devoid of sense and logical 
connected thought, but it is the art of expressing one’s 
thoughts in pure diction, with clearness, and with pol- 
ished style. Rg se | 

The Greeks are the primogenitors of ora- 
tory. Xenophon and Herodotus were the great | 
historians of the Greeks, Tacitus and Livy of the 
Romans, Demosthenes the orator pre-eminent of the 
Greeks, Cicero of the Romans. Oratory is nourished 
by the disasters of society. Eloquence at Athens 
flourished in the very time of her decay. It was in 
the midst of every calamity and degradation that 
Demosthenes poured forth his thundering eloquence. 
In Rome, Cicero was prominent during like disasters. 
Cicero and Demosthenes furnish us the types of an-— 
cient oratory and an inspection of their style will en- 
able us to judge fairly of the height of oratory at that 
time. Cicero's style is always uniform. He is always. on 


in any calling ; 


stilts. Demosthenes’s style, like modern models, was Py. 
pure and simple, not so polished as that of Cicero, & 
but more rational and argumentative. This is due, 
probably, to the more refined audiences of the Roman, pea 


In the middle ages and in the reigns of Elizabeth and __ 
James, oratory was more pedantic and inflammatory. — 
But a more simple style was reached in the time of a, 
Pitt and Fox, the great English rivals. Lord Chat- 
ham combined with his fluency a most pleasing man, 
ner, a most striking physique. Chesterfield, Burke. 
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~ not in a state of decay. 


delicate taste, which eloquence calls for. 
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Erskine are synonyms of eloquence at that period. 


- Let any one most partial to ancient oratory read a 


speech of Gladstone in the House of Commons or of 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords, and he will con- 
fess that eloquence in England is not yet on the de- 
cline. Macaulay and Hume will stand the scrutiny of 
the most bigoted critics of History. It is maintained 


by those most competent to judge that, estimated by 
the influence of individual speeches, oratory has been 


eradually on the decline. In business-like America 
models or even examples of oratory were not looked 
for. We were thought to be too dull to acquire that 
But from 


the nature of our government we are bound to exceed 


all other countries in the quantity, if not quality, of 
our orators. Our two contending political parties, the 
frequency of elections, the general and equal right of 
suffrage, compels the study of oratory. It is claimed 
that the modern orator, while sound in his argument, 
and logical in his conclusions, does not excite his hear- 
ers on account of the lack of an impassioned style. 
The excitement and enthusiasm attending the annual 
tours of Blaine, and the personal magnetism of Inger- 
soll, prove the fallacy of this argument. Thucydides 
truly says that every era is unduly depressed while it 
is passing, and is unduly elevated when it is passed. 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun need bring the blush to no 
American’s cheek. If oratory has declined it is surely 
“‘TInnocuous desuetude ” will 


never yisit it. But improvement is needed. There are 


_ too many petty orators. Nature has not destined every 


man to be a Webster or a Burke, but there are few 
persons of fair ability who might not attain to the 
power of expressing good sense in clear and agreeable 
language. Somebody has said: “Weight without 
lustre is lead.” Oratory has declined, but it is untrue 
to say that it is declining. Hverything is now in its 
favor. We have the advantage of preceding genera- 


tions, their errors and successes ; great pains are taken 


in our schools and in all institutions of learning to in- 
culcate the rudiments of this great art; and it is hoped 
and anticipated that oratory may be placed upon a 
level above uncouth expressions and vulgar manner- 
isms. 


——— O-—__—_. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF PROGRESS. 
a SHO NEMOTO, ’89. 


What is the fountain of progress? Can you give 
me ananswer? ‘This should be the supreme question 
to every young man like myself. 

In my opinion there is nothing so powerful as the 
human mind. Mind opens blind men’s eyes and gives 
clear sight to see the unbounded beauty of the whole 
world. Mind gives freedom to the bond. Mind is that 


which brings immortality to life. Through mind we 
can see the height of heaven and the depth of sea. 

How wonderful is the human mind! It is because 
mind is the fountain of progress. A long time ago, a 
wise man said “ Get wisdom.” It is the supreme 
desire of the heart of men. Yes, “get wisdom” is 
a good thing, so we ought to know where and how 
we can get wisdom. I believe that the home of wis- 
dom is our mind. Wisdom surely dwells in us. 
No wisdom can be found on the top of a mountain 
nor in the sky above, but I say that wisdom is in the 
human mind. If we want great wisdom we must have 
a great mind, active, brave and sensitive. 

How can we increase our mind? It is the most 
interesting question to me. To this question no 
philosophy can yet give an explicit and satisfactory 
answer. However, it is certainly known that the mind 
grows like trees planted on the bank of a stream. I 
believe that the mind grows every time it is carefully 
used. The right means to develop our minds is educa- 
tion. So we are here in the college for the great ob- 
ject of developing our minds. Education is the father 
of all progress. In order to develop our minds we 
want also constant care to have a clear head, a quick 
imagination and sensitive ear. By this training, ob- 
servation and practice, our mind will be developed 
beyond the reach of human expectation. 

I believe that mind is the fountain of progress ; 
because the mind of a good strong man enters into 
our mind and does not stop nor decay in us, but like 
the morning ray expands generation upon generation 
even to eternity. If it is so, what is the duty of the 
mind? This is the essential point to be clearly under- 
stood in this article. The duty of the mind is to give 
peace, joy and satisfaction to all mankind. I venture 
to say that man has mind if he has peace, joy and sat- 
isfaction in life. 


First, I will treat how we can get peace. Peace is 
a result due to acertain cause. The cause is three 
fold the power of thought, imagination and invention: 
Thovght reaches imagination, and imagination gives 
the invention. After we get the power of invention we 
must work and make it useful to the world. Work is 
only a means of obtaining peace. By work we exert 
not only ourselves but others also. By work we have 
power to carry out our purposes. We shall then have 
peace. 

Secondly, after we get peace we want joy. Joy is 
more than peace. Joy is the result of growth, devel- 
opment and reproduction by the reactions of sensibil- 
ity. The man whe is ignorant has peace but he has no 
joy, because his ignorance has no power to make a re- 
action of sensibility. Exchange is a reaction. For 
example America and England have large exchange 
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tii Sis petra America sends large quantities of 
cotton and kerosene oil to Japan and in return Amer- 
ica gets tea and silk. This is, we may say, a reaction 
of sensibility. Here is still more interesting reaction 
for young men. 
and heart to our education the reaction will be that we 
will bring ourselves joy, great joy. 

- Thirdly, the greatest of all human minds can com- 
prehend is satisfaction. Satisfaction is obtained by 
knowledge and wisdom. Knowledge is understanding 
and it is increased by means of education. We may 
also get knowledge by close attention to all things 
which we may daily meet. 
to have eyes to see, ears to hear and minds to compre- 
hend. It is certainly true that some have greater 
knowledge than others. 

A man whose mind is quick to respond to his sen- 
sibilities, has always greater knowledge than one whose 
mind is always on a vacation. So knowledge gives the 
first stage of satisfaction. The complete satisfaction 
of the human heart is obtained by wisdom. Wisdom 
is more than knowledge and understanding. Wisdom 
is the supernatural power that comprehends not only 
those things which can be seen but also those things 
which are invisible. 

Who can stop your power of thinking? Even 
you can not stop it. That wonderful power in msn is 
the sky of wisdom. All men have wisdom, but they 
have not all an equal amount. Nature has planted a 
very small seed of wisdom in every human mind. But 
here we surely remember that He gave us liberty to 
increase that wisdom through the employment of the 
mind. Wisdom in man is small, like a molecule of 
water, no human eye has ever seen; yet it is true that 
the invisible molecules of water make the great ocean. 
So human wisdom grows powerful even to move clouds 
in the sky and bring the bright sunshine into the hearts 
of men. By an intense activity of mind wisdom grows 
to a greater power than the human mind can possibly 
imagine. Then wisdom gives us satisfaction. Hence, 
with all my heart, I ask heaven and earth that humanity 
may have more mind, the mind sensible to make this 
good world better and more beautiful. I believe that 
when the human mind will fully develop there will be 
no fighting among men, nor war between nations on 
the face of the globe. But all people shall be beauti- 
fully harmonized with the sweet voice of the great 
Creator. And the mind shall be indeed the Fountain 
of Progress! 


———- O—_ 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL LYCEUM. 
M. A. W. 

May our Horace rest in peace, 

And as well the tales of Greece, 

While in place of poring o’er 

Volumes of forgotten lore, 

We adapt the weary mind 

To the mental food we find 

In the district school lyceum. 

Owing to the unavoidable loss of records, it can 

never be known in what year of grace the first debating 
society was organized, nor under just what circum- 


If we give all our patience, strength | 


It is of great-importance | 


stances pennenee fir Sy ‘spent itself over ‘ie queen 
“ Resolved, that floods are more destructive than fires,” 


but there is a legend that in the famous ark Noah made — 


the opening speech for the affirmative, but no one 
could be found to present the negative side, and the 
matter. was left to the district school; and not one 
alphabet dispensary from district No. 1 in Dan to dis- 
trict No. 14 in Beersheba has been known to shrink 
from the legacy or avoid the mental struggle con- 
nected therewith. 

Oh, delver in the mine of classic iniowleteen } 
Oh, sailor brave on science’s sea! thou mayst have over- 
come Greek roots and Latin stems, and have chanted, 
“<veni, vidi, vice,” o’er the bier of Calculus, but life has 
something more to offer if thou hast never known the 
joy, the bliss, the ecstacy of reigning on the throne of 
of the district school lyceum. From the experience of 


the past the pen writeth how lyceums are managed in 


school districts near. The school room is swept, gar- 


nished and fashioned well for the ever-present peanut 


shell which abounds on lyceum evenings ; evergreen— 
or once green—mottoes on the walls exhort the audience 


to emulate “the little busy bee” and improve each — 


shining hour, while scripture texts and school-room 
mandates look down upon the scene; the box stove, 
heated after the fashion of the fiery furnace, shines like 
a good deed in a naughty world. And the lowerlights 
kept burning in the windows send a gleam across the 


wave of the school-room, making visible the darkness. 


The audience is a mixture and a happy combination of 
rural culture and provincial thrift, for the “folks” are 
out in full force since lyceum brings joys second only 
to those of the country store and sewing society. The 
small boy is not disposed to hide his light under a 
bushel on such occasions, and “ wee evening draws 
her curtain”—and the ‘‘school-ma’am” is at a safe dis- 
tance—he makes his presence known and his whisper 
heard in the vicinity of the back seats, and fortified 


with sugar hearts and candy mottoes he enjoys the © 


“feast of reason and flow of soul” as Tom, Dick and’ 
Harry of a larger growth discuss whether “the beau- 
ties of nature are more to be admired than those of 
art,” and consider the Indian’s claim to the honor of 
having surpassed the negro in suffering at the hands of 


the white man. Although the charms of “ Hope,” “The — i 
are sung andread 


Seasons,” and “ Beautiful Snow,” 
with undying devotion and unparalleled originality, 


yet the literary production of the evening is the © 


“paper” which is awaited with breathless impatience, 


and serves as news journal, prose and poetic album, ~ 


and fortune teller ; so that a lyceum without its paper 
would be like salt without its savor, and “till the sun 
grows cold and the stars are old,” will the paper minis- 
ter to the needs of the audience in the district school — 
lyceum. 
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A REVIEW. 


Among the events of the past week was the appear- 


ance of a volume by Mr. Koopman of the Univer- 


sity Library, entitled “ Orestes, a Dramatic Sketch, and 
Other Poems.” In its two hundred pages are included 
two short plays, several translations, a few humorous 


_ poems, and miscellaneous shorter pieces. Of the plays, 


the longer, called Orestes, resembles somewhat in its 


plot the “Electra” of Sophocles, but is original in 


manner of treatment. Though sufficiently true to the 


Greek conception and having many classical touches 


and allusions, it is modernized in many respects, and 
contains several especially fine passages, as for instance 
where Agamemnon says: 


** Ah me how few of all that crossed the foam, 
In those my hundred ships, were left to watch 

- The Argive hills prick through the weltering blue 
And, risen, lift the curving shore to sight, 
Then sink beyond their pines.” 


Or the soliloquy of Electra in Act I, or again her 


musical song at the opening of Act V. The action 


throughout is natural. For example, the manner in 
which Orestes is recognized by his sister, being made 
to depend upon resemblance to his father, is much less 
strained than the mechanical devices by which the 
recognition was effected in the “Electra” and “The 
Libation Pourers.” Among the shorter poems the one 
entitled ‘‘The Death of Guinevere,” in the same metre 


. _ as Tennyson’s Guinevere, and doubtless suggested by 


it, is particularly worthy of mention. It is the idea of 


_ humility and remorse worked out to its natural result 


in self-sacrifice. Local touches appear in “ Champlain 
Glimpses,” a brief description of Burlington scenery, 
and the title of the humorous piece, entitled “Twelve 
Undertakers of Burlington.” The translations are 
marked by strict faithfulness to the original. It is well 
worth while, for example, to compare the translation 
of Heine’s “ Loreley,” on page 134, with the original. 
Several of the poems, especially The Norns, a piece 
about nine pages in length, are in the spirit and metre 


’ of the Norse literature, of which the author has made 


a careful study. College life is represented in the “In 
Tau Kappa Phi,” a poem written for the re-union on 
the Zeta Psi society of Colby University. A noticeaf 
ble feature throughout the entire book is the selection 
of musical sounds wherever possible and the ease and 
flow of the rhythm. On sale at Huntington’s, price 
$1.00. 


The work on the new Catholic University to be 
located at Washington, D. C., will be commenced in 
the Spring. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In January, 1839, L G. M. Daguerre announced 
the success of his many years of laborious research 
and exhibited specimens of his marvellous portraiture 
process, but it was not until August following that the 
details were published and the process was then so in- 
sensitive that even M. Daguerre had not ventured to 
attempt portraiture. 

Dr. J. W. Draper of New York was the first who 
tried to take Daguerreotype portraits, which he did 
soon after the process was published and almost im- 
mediately after it was known in America. Knowing 
how slow the process was, and with a view of shorten- ~ 
ing the sitting, Draper whitened the face of his sitter, 
but in a little time he found that the white powder 
process was not necessary. Dr. Draper was also the 
first to obtain Daguerreotype representation of the 
moon, which he did on March 23d, 1840. Daguerre 
had tried that but failed; indeed, Daguerre’s discov- 
ery as given out was both insensitive and incomplete 
and it was not until Mr. Goddard, an Englishman, 
made use of bromine as an accelerator, in 1840, 
that the time of exposure was sufficiently reduced to 
allow portraits to be obtained with anything like cer- 
tainty. In the same year, M. Fizeau also contributed 
greatly to the commercial success of M. Daguerre’s 
process by his method of depositing a film of gold 
over the surface of the picture, which rendered it 
more brilliant and permanent. 

The first amateur set of Daguerreotype apparatus 
was brought from Paris to London, in 1840, by Sir 
Hussey Vivian, the present member from Glamorgan- 
shire. It was a puzzle to the custom house officers, 
they did not know how to classify it, but they finally 
passed it under the general head of optical instru- 
ments. Since that there has been almost innumerable 
improvements in the process so that it now has little 
resemblance to the first crude discovery. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SUN. 

The sun is avast body 1,260,000 times as large 
and nearly 327,000 times as heavy as the earth. That 
which we see of it ordinarily is a white-hot central 
mass which is really only a part of the great globe. 
Next to this there is a beautifully-colored envelope 
from 5,000 to 10,000 miles in thickness, called the 
chromosphere, while outside of this is.a comparatively 
dense atmosphere, or corona, stretching away for at 
least 100,000 miles; while beyond that again there is a 
further atmosphere consisting to a large extent of 
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hydrogen, the lightest substance known, reaching, it 
may be, a million miles or more farther into space. 
Look at the sun shining brightly above uss it 
seems a picture of quietude and stately grandeur. In 
point of fact it is something very different. There is 
nothing with which man is acquainted that is in such 
wild confusion as the surface of the sun. Talk of 
startling volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and storms— 
the violence of all terrestrial commotions since the 
world was inhabited would not equal one hour’s dis- 
turbance on the face of that boiling caldron we call 
the sun. <A cyclone on the earth’s surface that whirls 
round at the rate of 100 miles an hour is a hurricane 
carrying all before it; but there are solar whirlwinds 
and fiery floods that sweep along at 100 miles a sec 
ond. An eruption of Vesuvius entombs Pompeii; but 
there are momentary and unceasing eruptions on the 
sun in which the whole earth would melt with fervent 
heat and be engulfed, so as to leave not a rock behind 


except an inappreciable addition to the sun’s gaseous 
atmosphere. 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 

Since the enlargement of the Astor Library on 
Lafayette Place in New York city, what was formerly 
the North Hall has now become the Centre Hall. The 
library was founded by John Jacob Astor, in 1839, by 
a codicil to his will. It was incorporated on January 
Ist, 1849. Mr. Astor left $400,000 for the purpose, 
and the first Board of Trustees comprised among its 
members Washington Irving, president; William B_ 
Astor, treasurer, and J. G. Cogswell, librarian. The 
first building included one only of the three halls now 
in use. The second hall was erected in 1859, and the 
Same year saw the death of the library’s pr a 
Washington Irving. 

In 1860 the library had accumulated 100,000 
volumes. By 1880 this had doubled, and at present 
the three halls contain upward of a quarter of a mil- 
lion volumes. The third hall was erected in 1878, 


which was built by John Jacob Astor, the grandson of. 


the founder. The three halls measure two hundred 
feet in front, by one hundred in depth, and contain 
ninety alcoves, each one having twenty cases, each 
case having on an average seven shelves. ‘The total 
capacity of the building is about 315,000 volumes, as 
at present arranged ; but the alcoves and halls are all 


above a spacious first-story, which could be utilized to 
hold about 250,000 volumes more. 


The compass-box and hanging-compass, used by 
navigators, were invented by Wm. Barlowe, an Eng- 
lish divine and natural philosopher, in 1608. The 
compass is said to have been known to the Chinese, 
1115 B. C., and brought to Europe by Marco Polo, 
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train running at the speed of forty miles an hour 


A. D. 1260. The suspension of her naedigs is atixibut Mg 
to Flavio Cioja, a Neopolitan navigator, A. D. 1802. ae 


The Princeton class of ’79 have selected Aug 
St. Guadens to execute for them a statue of Dr. 
Cosh. The commission is given in recognition of % 
McCosh’s long term of service as presitciny of 
college. 


It is reported that the Spanish Ambiente” in 
have proposed to M. Bartholdi, the designer ) 
Liberty statue, to form a companion monument o 
isthmus of Panama. This is to be dedicated 6 
liberator, Bolivar. The cost is stated to be $1, 000,000 


Tests show that by the Westinghouse brake es 


be brought to a stand-still in a distance of 695 
without any shock, and one running at twenty mil sa. 
hour in a distance of 165 feet without any shock. — 


Mr. Henry Friend, an American by birth, 3 8 
inventor of a process by which sugar can be ros 
electricity. He claims that by means of his disco 
a ton of raw sugar can be converted in two hour 
perfect, hard white sugar, at a cost of eighty cent 
ton, without the loss of one-half per cent of saccha 
matter. By the present process of refining the co 
per ton is from $7 to $10, and takes. on an averay 
thirty hours. A company with a capital of $1,000, 
has been formed to test Mr. Friend’s method. 


The new abinbnoniaal observatory at Bates Co 
lege will be connected by telegraph with the observs 7. 
tories at Harvard, Washington, Mt. Hamilton, Cal., 
and Greenwich, England. The telescope will | @. : 
teen feet long with a twelve-inch aperture, and wil 
placed in a building eighty feet on the Bue of Mi 
David, whieh is 400 feet high. 


“T have a tieery. about dead lanbuaeeatet obser 
a Freshman ; “I think that they were killed be 3 
studied too hard.”— Wesleyan ede? 


4 


Dr. Noah Porter’s fifteen bacodlahceane discour 
delivered by him as President of Yale College have : re- 
cently been published by Charles Scribner's Bone + om 


The average student at Brown studies but & ve 
hours weekly —Brunonian. — 


Yale and Amherst have put the Bible on the. 
of elective studies. — ; 


The Oberlin faculty prohibited the playing of foot 


ball, because it is too hatharous a game to ae 
couraged. 
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Editorials. 


fi N a conversation concerning college fraternities some 
| time ago, a Princeton man remarked, “No, I do 
not think fraternities will be admitted at Princeton. 
- In fact we do not want them; for they would undoubt. 
edly destroy the supremacy of college spirit and thus 
_ injure the standing of the college in athletics. They 
would occasion rivalry and jealousy and would de- 
a" stroy all thorough unity of action in the college and in 
= the various classes.” Although we are firm believers 
in the advantages to be derived from the presence of 
ee fraternities in a college, we are compelled to admit 
aR that there is considerable force in the opinion ex- 
pressed. 
As the season for athletics draws near, we suggest 
that the members of the various fraternities ask them- 
he ag whether, oftentimes, the interests of our college 
in athletics has not been made subservient to petty 
ee eenity rivalry. We believe that it has been so and 
that such rivalry is much stronger (shall we say bit- 
= Pert) with us than at the majority of colleges. Not 
as only is this spirit apparent in athletics and in all col- 
pe lege) undertakings, but especially in class matters. The 
ee desire that a college or class undertaking may be suc- 
cessful is frequently in a great measure subordinated 
to this fraternity jealousy. a while in a matter. of 
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vital Durriedee we would Peri. if a& man’s dees to 
give his fraternity precedence, ordinarily we believe in 
its subordination to college loyalty. A student’s ob_ 
ligations to his college were first incurred, and, while 
from organizations connected therewith he may have 
derived great advantages, no one will deny that his bene- 
fits received from the college itself have been greater. 
Consequently when there is a clashing of interests, the 
man who is loyal to the college will not permit it to 
suffer even though his personal wishes are disregarded. 
This means that he will see to it that the best men are 
placed on the athletic teams and that he will allow no 
enterprise of the students to fail because of his jeal- 
ousy toward other organizations than that of which he 
may bea member. It is sometimes remarked that our 


younger alumni are somewhat unenthusiastic in their 


devotion to the college. This is due, it seems to us, in 
a large measure to the fact that during their course 
they were accustomed to regard the college as a means 
to win honor, so-called, for their fraternities, and that 
the most vivid remembrances of their classes are those 
in which there is least of college spirit and most of 
society rivalry. Such a state of things, of course, can 
but be detrimental not only to the success of college 
undertakings, but finally to the societies and to we 
men themselves. — 

We are accustomed to lament the absence of a 


| greater esprit de corps among the students—let it once 


be understood that in all matters concerning the un- 
der-graduates as a whole, society feeling is to give 
place to interest ina common college, and we shall have 
this esprit de corps and not only that, but more friend- 
liness between the students and greater loyalty to 
Alma Mater. 


——-0—_——. 


NE of the surest indications of intellectual life and 
activity in a college is that the names of its officers 


should frequently appear as authors either of books or 


of articles in the leading reviews. However profound in 
scholarship and diligent in research the professors 


may be, it is reassuring to the students and friends 


of the institution to which they belong, that the read- 
ing world should have an opportunity to judge and 
recognize the fact. Among the scholarly contributions 
of our instructor in modern languages to current liter- 
ature, is an article in the February number of the 
Andover Review, entitled, “‘ The Christian Character of 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris.” Following the method 
of comparative criticism, which, in these times is con- 
sidered the only method of criticism of any scientific 
value, Mr. Huff has shown how Goethe, though in the 
most anti-Christian period of his life, and dealing with 
a story wholly pagan in its origin and former treat- 
ment, had unconsciously so thoroughly imbibed the 
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Christian spirit of his time that his Iphigenie is in 
reality an illustration of that noble type of womanhood 
which Christianity alone produces, rather than a Gre- 
cian heroine. The article gives evidence not only of 
the careful study and thought upon the subject of 
which it treats, but of a wide acquaintance with classic 
and modern literature and literary criticism in general. 
Saka phat 
lz we were disposed to criticise the chapel rhetorical 
work, it would be on the ground of insufficient 
preparation for delivery on the part of the students. 
The first essential to a good delivery is a thorough 
committal to memory of the piece. There are very 
few speakers who can extemporize on the chape] 
stage with sufficient grace and fluency to rely solely 
upon that power. In ordinary cases, the ability of ex- 
temporary speaking comes only after considerable 
experience in writing and delivery. Very few speak- 
ers, too, on the publie platform will depend upon a 
“friend” in the audience to give him clues, at the ne- 
cessary places, as to what he wishes to say next. The 
best rule is to be self-dependent. Again, the repro- 
duction of an entire oration, occasionally, would not be 
a bad exercise for the memory, but on the contrary, if 
properly managed, it would materially strengthen it. 
Now add to thorough committal to memory a requisite 
amount of rehearsing and training, and the speaker 
will be in a position to derive all the benefits to be de- 
rived from chapel speaking ; and since he must speak 
in chapel, it is common sense to get all the benefit 
possible from it. 

Thus far on the subjective side; now in behalf o¢ 
the audience. We need not comment on the tedious- 
ness of listening to an unprepared chapel speaker 
groping his way through the uncertain mazes of his 
piece; whose sole aim, that of getting his piece “off 
his hands,” is so painfully stamped in every articula- 
tion and every gesture. A wholesome respect for his 
audience, if nothing else, should lead to a more careful 
preparation. While on the whole our chapel work has 
been satisfactory, there remains a slight occasion for 
improvement in the direction to which we have called 
attention, and in the name of all who listen we earnest- 
ly appeal to all subsequent speakers to “be prepared.” 

[Since the above was sent to press the President 
has brought before the college the subject of rhetor- 
icals from all points of view. His remarks were prac- 
tical and forcible, and deserve to be carefully con- 
sidered. | 


) 
Te Library Journal for January, 1888, gives a 

third column review to an article on the “Use of 
the Library,” by W. A. Mitchell, which appeared in the 
Oynic for November, 1887. The article is highly com- 
mended. 


Heréaqals. 


43. Hon. Edmund H. Bennett has been invited 
to be the orator at the 250th anniversary of the settle- — 


ment at Taunton, Mass., on June 4th, 1889. Judge 


Bennett is a son of the late Hon. Milo L. Bennett of 


Burlington. He has resided in Taunton about 40 
years, and is judge of Probate there; but he keeps a 
law office in Boston and is dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. 

64. Calvin L. Robinson, A. M., was born at 
South Reading, Vt., in 1828. He was educated in the 


University of Vermont though ill-health prevented the __ 


completion of his course. In 1855, he married Eliza- 
beth Seymour of this city. 
ness for several years in Boston, but finding the cli- 
mate too severe he moved to Jacksonville, Fla., and at 
the breaking out of the war was one of her wealthiest 
merchants. So pronounced a Unionist was he, that 
his life and property were in constant jeopardy. As 
the recognized leader of the Loyalists, he was fearless, 
well-armed, and so good a marksman that for some 
time the intended attack was not made. 
night at last. came. Warned by a friend, he fled with 
his family to the St. Johns, crossed the river in a row- 
boat and with his wife and children spent the night in 
the marsh. Here they beheld the torch applied to 
their valuable property, and soon their warehouses and 
stores were reduced to ashes. At day-break the 
United States gunboats hove in sight and they were 
rescued, and with other refugees carried to Boston. 
Harper's Weekly gave the details with ulustrations. — 


At the close of the war Mr. Robinson returned to 
Florida, and having pursued a law course, was admit- 


ted in 1870 to the bar of the State and United States 
Courts. 


State. 


Mr. Robinson was the founder of the Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal church of Jacksonville, and to his 


death he remained its leading spirit and most cance 


ous contributor. 


At his funeral, all denominations, both races, rep- | 
resentative men of both North and South, and the 
members of the Bar in a hody, crowded his church to — 


pay the last tribute of respect to this noble man. 


67. Robert N. Hall is Queen’s Counsel, member eo 
of the Dominion Parliament, Dean of the Law Faculty 


of the University of Bishop’s College, and President of 
the Massawippi Valley Railroad, Montreal. 

61. Dr. W. T. Carpenter of Ishpenning, Mich., 
expects to remain in Burlington with his family aus 


He was engaged in busi-— 


The eventful — ia 


Soon he became eminent as a lawyer, and was _ 
foremost in the breaking up of the Ku-klux-klan of the 
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but a change of climate seems to be proving beneficial. 


72. Rey. Louis A. Arthur, recently of Trinity 
Church, New York, has entered upon his duties as rec- 
tor of All Saints church in Ravenswood, a suburb of 
Chicago. 


78. The Watertown, Dak., Courier prints the fol- 
lowing pleasant paragraph concerning Mr. C. G. 
Church, who will be remembered as a former resident 

of Burlington and a graduate of the University : 

The Philharmonic Society did the handsome thing 
last night in the presentation of an elegant baton to 
their musical director, Mr. C. G. Church. The baton 
is of ebony, ivory tipped, inlaid with mother of pearl, 
gold bands, and is about the neatest thing of the kind 
we ever saw. 


82. F.O. Sinclair 82, and F. S. Paddock ’85, 


are at work for the Marietta and North Georgia Rail- 
road Company and are located at Marietta, Ga. 


83. M. E. Shedd, formerly with Bronsons, Wes- 
ton, Dunham & Co., is now with Carter, Dinsmore & 
Co., 162 Columbus avenue, Boston. 


85. W. E. Bigwood is topographer in a location 
party on the C. M. & St P. R. R., Steven’s Point, 
Wis. 

85. Miss Mary Mills, who is teaching in Phila. 
delphia, and Miss Cora Child, °89, who is attending 

college at Bryn Mawe, Pa. spent their Christmas 
vacation in Washington. 


85. OC. E. M. Morse, who for the past three years 
has been engaged in railroad construction in Minne- 
sota and Dakota, is at home for a short visit. Mr. 
Morse began as a leveler and during the last season 
has had charge of the construction of 35 miles of the 
heaviest of the road. 


86. R.L. Hayes recently visited friends at the 
University and gave a very interesting account of his 
journey to this city from Springfield during the late 
blizzard. He was 60 hours on the way and able to get 
but little food for a day and a half. 

86. T. L. Jeffords is in Washington, as the pri- 
vate secretary of one of the Ohio Congressmen. 


87. H. B. Strong has, since he went West, been 
in the employ of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba R. R. Co., on their Willmar and Sioux Falls 
branch, which runs from Willmar, Minn., southwest to 
Sioux Falls, Dak., a distance of 150 miles. 

At first he was transitman in a location party, but 
when construction was commenced he had charge of 

eight miles of heavy work. He was there ‘until cold 
weather drove him into Minneapolis, where he can now 
be found at 621 1st Ave. S. 


winter. The doctor is somewhat out of health, | 


88. B.C. Day was absent from college last week, 
supplying the place of Principal Wheeler of the Rich- 
ford graded school. 

Mr. Wheeler has been quite sick, but is now much 
better and Mr. Day has returned to college. 


88. OC. B. Sornborger is professor in Burlington 
Military college, Burlington, N. J. 


90. Miss I. M. Bennett has been teaching in 
Chateaugay this winter. She intends to return to col- 
lege in the Fall and enter the class of ’91. 


’81. D. Temple Torrey recently spent a few days 
in town, visiting his sister and many friends here. Mr. 
Torrey is taking a post-graduate course at Andover 
Theological Seminary. 


Atledical Htems. 


wn ern SO 


Ferguson is still with us? 


H. R. Jones, Jr., is in charge of a public school at 
West Haven, Vt. 


The Saturday clinics are proving both very inter- 
esting and instructive. 


Boxing is at present with the boys “quite the 
proper caper,” and many sore noses is the result of a 
desire to obtain the John L. degree. Among the profi- 
cient might be mentioned the Leader. 


A private class on uroscopy under the charge of 
Dr. Linsley, after finishing their course, made him the 
recipient of an elegant gold headed cane as a slight 
token of their appreciation of his able instructions. 
The presentation speech was made by Lieut. Cummins, 
the Doctor responding. 


A series of lectures on obstetrics, by one of the 
most skilled in that art, has just been finished, and it 
is not without a thought of regret on the part of the 
“would be” M. D’s. However, for some little time to 
come, they have the pleasure of listening to so interest- 
ing a lecturer, as he has proven to be. 


Seeing in a copy of the Cynic an article written on 
the supposed merits of the carbondioxide treatment of 
consumption, we would say that the majority of physi- 
cians, after carefully testing the remedy, have concluded 
that it is as yet without any great curative property, 
but with some slight improvements might be made 
the greatest discovery in the history of the medical 
science and by it a disease, now baffling the most skilled 
and which removes more people from the earth than 
any others, would be wholly under the control of the 
understanding physician. 
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. In a paper read before the chemical section of the | 


British association at Manchester, Mr. W. Thomson 
called attention to the remarkable antiseptic properties 
possessed by some fluorine compounds, especially by 
the fluorides and fluosilicates of sodium, potassium and 
ammonium. Of these, he considers the fiuosilicate of 
sodium best suited fora general antiseptic, it beimg 
non-poisonous and without odor ; moreover,it has only 
a slight saline taste, and might, therefore, he suggests 
be employed in the preservation of food. Sodium 
fluosilicate is soluble in water to the extent of 0.61 in 
100; according to Mr. Thomson, such a saturated so- 
lution is not irritating to wounds, whilst it possesses 
greater antiseptic properties for animal tissues than a 
1 in 1000 solution of percloride of mercury, which 
could not be ordinarily employed for surgical purposes 
without producing poisonous effects. 


Zarals. 


ODI 


The sophomore exhibition orations }were due the 
8th. 


Bliss, ‘89, is absent from college on account of 
sickness. 

The “ missing link” 
class. 


can be found in the sophomore 


The Juniors are to be examined in German, Mon- 
day, Feb. 20. 


Four new steam radiators have been put into the 
Billings library. 

The Delta Psi society enjoyed a sleigh-ride to 
Dunbav’s Friday, Feb. 3. 


The freshmen engineers spend two afternoons a 
week in the laboratory. 


The Sophomores have appointed a committee to 
select editors for next year’s annual. 


About 25 couples attended the students’ dancing 
assembly last Friday evening. 


The books of the Marsh library are being moved 
into the new part of the library. 


We have heard faint rumors of a college reception 
and hope there is some truth in them. 


The seniors have been examined in international 
law and have taken up political economy in its place. 


The best record at target practice has been made 
by Forbes, ’90, who scored 25 out of a possible 25. 


It is said that one of the freshmen has read more 
Hebrew than is required in Theological Seminaries. 


gineering, the gift of Mr. J. C. Turk, ’83. ers 


The winter course for farmers openalt fae . 
with an attendance of about 50 at the first lecture. he 


r espectiy ee : 


A back-flow of water in the ieee pipes sof ie * 


that none of the ey except the engineers, ; 
taking it this term. ite ba ¥ 


President Buckham gave a very insicaeeaee talioto ye 
the students, last Saturday morning, on the ue of 


chapel orations and chapel speaking. ok se ee 


Among the recent additions to the Billings brary, 
we notice 32 bound volumes and 8 pamphlets on en” % 


The Main’ street hill and the toboggan “ehdas are 
open every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon and 
evening for coasting and tobogganing. =~ 


The board of editors of the junior ahaael ‘tage 
organized as follows: Editor in-chief, G. Y. ‘Bilis 
Associate editors, D. F. Andrus and A. F. Ney 
Managing editor, V. O. Whitcomb ; Assistant, 
ging editor, W. H. Stone. oe 


At arecent meeting, the junior class electe a : 
following officers: President, V. O. Whitcomb; Vice-— 
president, E. S. Isham; Secretary, R. B. Buckham ; % 
Treasurer, H. F. Quimby; Historian, A, B. Gilber 
V. O. Whitcomb was elected artist for the anaes meee 


entertainment in the Y. M. C. A. course, pt pe 
dist Church, Wednesday evening, Jan. 25. The q 
tette consists of Herr Kanya Geza, violinist ;— [ 
Alex Csillag, ‘cello; Herr Josef Davoas, violinist, a 
Mile. Stella Long, pianist. 


At a recent class meeting of the seniors the follow- 


ing were elected to serve as class day officers: Maz 
shal, C. L. Woodbury; Orator, A. M. Willcox; E 


D. Williams; Prophet, H. C. Chase. Other ae 
in connection with Geek was tr ansacted, 
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Beeds;, Jan, 26, was observed as the “ Day of 
i er for Lea ‘Exercises were held in the tte 


7 for the day. 


; The addition to the Billings library is practically 
pleted and is very similar to the rest of the build- 
material and workmanship. Owing to its square- 
it does not display as much architectural beauty 
he main building. An object of special beauty is 
fire-place, which is built of stone handsomely 
ed. The shelving capacity of the new part will 
be over twelve thousand volumes. 


4 ‘The rhetorical exercises since the last issue of the 
C: 10 have been as follows: Jan. 21, oration by Newell, 
89, on “The Inauguration of the French Revolution ;’ 
essay by Miss Colburne, ’88, on “The Influence of 
hammedanism. Jan. 28, orations by Allbee, ’89, on 
he Tunnels of the Alps ;” Cooper, '88, on “The peo 
y and literary qualifications required of voters ;’ 
odbury, 88, on “The Persecutions of the Jews ;” 
essay by Miss Tracy, 88, on “ Religion not a Res- 
ant, but an genes 


Exchanges. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


a “The income from $180,000 is annually given in 
stipe at Amherst. 


“ “The University of Michigan is to ‘have a $10,000 


+. é ie are twelve students from the United States 
0 xford University, Eng. 


4 Mic ichigan i is valued at $1,300,000. 


F _ Middlebury college has sent out 1292 PO, 
since it was founded. 
Forty-one books, written by Yale professors, have 


9 


Dost all studies are elective at Amherst after 
; term Sophomore year. 
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The candidates for the Amherst nine have been 
practicing about two months. 

The editors of the Williams Weekly will here- 
after be chosen by competition. 


The long-desired base ball cage at Princeton has 
been begun. It is to be 150 feet long and 60 broad. 


A gold medal costing $100 is the prize offered in 
the senior oratorical contest at Cornell University. 


In the 50th Congress Yale has 9 graduates, Har- 
yard 14, Michigan 9, Brown 2, Amherst 2, Bowdoin 2, 
Dartmouth 1. 


In all, twenty-two graduates of the University of 
Michigan have been in Congress. Of these nine sit in 
the fiftieth congress. 


Harvard had only one man severely injured in her 
season of eleven games, while Amherst lost eight 
» | players in seven games. 


There are one hundred and eighty-nine college 
bred men in both houses of Congress, thirty-two of 
whom are in the Senate. 


The trustees of Dartmouth college ‘have leased a 
large tract of woodland in northern New Hampshire 
for $150,000. 


The library of Columbia College has doubled it- 
self in the last four years. It contains at present 
100,000 volumes. 


The Review, published at Oxford University, is 
the only college journal in England edited by college 
undergraduates. . 


There are 900 students at the University of the 
City of New York, 650 of whom are in the medical de- 
partment. 


Columbia Law School has a membership of 461. 
Two hundred and twenty-nine of these are college 
graduates, representing fifty-six different institutions. 


At a recent military reunion in Boston President 
Eliot stated that of 1237 Harvard students who went 
into the late war, about one eighth never returned. 


Twenty scholarships are annually given by Johns 
Hopkins University to the graduates of that and other 
colleges who intend to devote their lives to special 
branches of learning. 


The alumni of Williams college expect to raise 
$100,000 by June next for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial building at the college in honor of its former 
distinguished president, the late Mark Hopkins. 

An endowment fund has lately been received by 
Harvard by means of which $12,000 will be distributed 
in sums varying from $150 to $250, among students 
studying for the degree of A. B. 
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The Institute of Technology will establish, during 
the coming summer, a school, either in the anthracite 
coal regions of Philadelphia, or in the iron regions of 
Michigan, in order to give the students of the mining 
department practice in the work of the mines. 


The proposed new gymnasium for Yale will be 
built of brown stone, trimmed by some lighter mate- 
rial, and will cost $300,000. The plans have been ap- 
proved, but President Dwight has not definitely granted 
the proposed corner lot diagonally opposite Peabody 
Museum. 


A new paper called Zhe University News, to be 
issued bi-weekly, has been started by the students of 
Syracuse University. There are 495 students in the 
University, a gain of 58 over last year. The college 
property has increase $300,000 within a year, and the 
whole property is now valued at $1,000,000. 


The recently published History of the College of 
California, by Rey. 8. H. Willey, D. D., contains a list 
of the college alumni resident on the Pacific coast. It 
is as follows: Yale 64, Harvard 40, Williams 25, Dart. 
mouth 24, University of Vermont 16, Bowdoin 14, Am- 
herst 11, Brown 8. Dr. Willey is in error with regard 
to Williams. They have forty alumni residing on the 
Pacific coast. 


The military department at Cornell consists of 
eight companies of infantry and a platoon of twenty- 
five men taking artillery drill. The department re- 
quires twenty-nine commissioned officers and fifty nine 
non-commissioned. The total number in the battalion 
during the fall term was 430, of whom twenty were 
upper classmen, taking drill voluntarily. Drill occurs 
only twice a week during the fall and spring terms of 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


A number of college graduates at Chicago have 
organized a University Base Ball association. They 
contemplate forming the best amateur nine in the 
country made up of college men, for the purpose of 
taking the eastern circuit during the spring and sum- 
mer college months. The first nine men are: F. M. 
Tilden of Harvard, P. H. Parker of Dartmouth, Dr. C. 
W. Plummer of the Northwestern University, A. T. 
Parker of Ann Arbor, H. F. Burket of Oberlin, W. A. 
Gardner of Yale, Hubbard of Yale, Allen of Yale, and 
Hibbard of Ann Arbor. Several have played in pro- 
fessional clubs but the nine will be played as strictly 
amateur. They will start on their eastern trip in 
May or before and will play the leading college ama. 
teur clubs. 


No other medicine is so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, for the cure 
of coughs, colds, and all derangements of the respiratory organs. It re- 
eb lre the asthmatic and consumptive, even in advanced stages of 

sease. 


CLIPPINGS. 


In Geology. Prof.— The stick-insects of this 


period, gentlemen, had no wings at all—” 
Class enter ee in chorus)—“ But they i 
there just the same.”—Brunonian. 


Bright Student in Literature—“ How can you 
prove that Cowper was either poor or else dishonest ' ike 

Second Student (promptly)—“ Give it up.” 

B. S.—Because he “ O/’d for a lodge in some vast 
wilderness !”— Vassar Miscellany. 


In a boat drifting idly, idly, 

Sat a youth and maiden fair ; 

The sunbeams played at hide and seek 
In the tangles of her hair ; 

Before her he sat enchanted, 

Charmed by her magic spell, 

His dark eyes mutely pleading 

The love he longed to tell. 


‘‘Beatrice dear,” he whispered, 

‘Would it not. be a beautiful dream 

To drift on thus forever 

Along Life’s placid stream ?” 

Beatrice played with the tiller-ropes ; 

“T shouldn’t mind it, Ned, 

Drifting with you down the stream of Life, 
If I might steer!” she said. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


REPARTEE. 


They had whirled around in the steps of the waltz, 
And dismay had spread o’er his face, 

For he found just then at the end of the dance 
A button was caught in her lace. 


He colored, and then in embarrassed tones, 
When the dance had gone quite through, 

‘¢ Pray pardon my boldness,” he said with a smile, 
“ But you see I’m attached to you.” 


Then roguishly glancing, she answered at once, 
‘¢ Don’t let that worry you so, 

For quickly you'd see, if you’d only half try, 
This attachment is mutual, you know.” 


A WARNING. 


Once I was a happy college man, 
No cares oppressed my mind, 

I ran up bills as I went along, 
And left them far behind. 


My livery-bills I quite forget, 
My tailor’s bill as well ; 

When asked how much I owed my chum, - 
I never quite could tell. 


Alas! Alas! now all is changed, 
Altho’ I fume and fret, 

Those wretched bills I once ran up, 
I never can forget. 


They’re with me while the day-light lasts, 
They haunt me in my sleep, 

Their horrid presence fills my mind, 
Tho’ rapt in slumbers deep. 


I’m now a wretched college man, 
Thus with cares beset, 

No longer trifles slip my mind, 
I’ve taken of Loisette. 
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WITH A BOTTLE 


Of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral at hand, 
one may feel comparatively secure 
against the various diseases arising from 
sudden changes of temperature, ex- 
posure to drafts and storms, and the 
inclemencies of spring and fall. ‘Of 
the many preparations before the public 
for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, and kindred diseases, there are 
none, within the range of my experience 
and observation, so 


RELIABLE 

as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,’’ writes Thos. 
G. Edwards, M. D., of Blanco, Texas. 

George W. Dick, of Newton, Mass., 
says: ‘‘Two years ago I took a severe 
cold, which, being neglected, was fol- 
lowed by a terrible cough. I lost flesh 
rapidly, had night sweats, and was con- 
fined to my bed. A friend advised the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I began 
to take this medicine, and, before finish- 
ing the first bottle, was able to sit up. 
Four bottles effected a perfect cure.”’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
{Job lo ,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 


adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPHECIAL :— 
We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 


Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. 


in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H, J, JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., NEW YORK, 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


MmORNITURE | 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


=~ 18 AT. THE:—-— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture oom in the State. 


GHORGHK A. HALL. 


THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE <2 


AT =— 
i 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Maiden Lane, - New York. 
= " om ren 
a i a 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRaTTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


JOHN F. STRATTON'S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEQNS. 


SJUSMMIISU] PUL PUL SIXOG TSM “SAIN MILF H9}RIG9II) SUN} EAS “J UyOL 


BRASS BAND SrauMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


49 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


John F. Stratton’s 
Celebrated 
Russian Cut Violin 
Strings, the Finest 
in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE,.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest, ) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


6 20 = dS Pt Tg Bat er Sy a Dp 
49 MAIDEN LANE, . . NEW YORK. 


J. M. ISHAM, 
TAT I Re 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


TRADE MARK, 
Registered 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 
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Acid Phosphate 


LOR 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 

y. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., Says: ‘‘From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 
DR. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘'I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 


treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSEH, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it. 
for many of the varlous forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 


to do good.” 
For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system Is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 


Flealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R: I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


| W. B. McKILLIP, 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—-—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF —~—— 


Fancy Grocemies 


IN THE STATE. 


Pienie Parties can find a Choice Assortment 


to seleet from. 


wt CO A 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Food vz 


, OR ( 
TANTS ayo INVAuDS Oy, 


qa 
[Al N 
SA 


Send for our Circu'ar entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say _ 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED © 
FOOD. ! 


Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INV ALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dysprpsia. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO,, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES, NEW STOR HI! 


a. 

xy | Athletic EpoEts, Arehery, hilliards, B 
(ER seyeling, Bowling, atl ete Bagatelle, 
[pi Q oating, Boxing, Caledonian ames, 


Cricket, Club Swinging, Croquet, Ourling, 


: Fly Coating: Foot Ball, ” Fencing, Gymnas- age 
<j ties, Mand Ball, Lawn’ Tennia, Lacrosse, 
Polo. Quoits. acne Running, Shooting, Skating, J. 4 } : 


Walking and Wrest ing. 
The Rules soxerning th3 above Sports contained in 
the largest Ilustrated a of all kinds of Sport- D 
ing Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, -——— DEALER IN 
wnich amount will be returned to the baer ye! of goods 


to theamount of $1.00 and veer Send for Cata- P 
logue No. 22, and mention this pape 
103 Madison Stt, Chicago YOUNG MEN S FINE OUTFIT TINGS, 


A, 6. Spalding & Bros, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 
WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 


FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


S H AVTUCK’S UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFHS. 


Restaurant for Ladies anid Gents, | 4 Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 


IS FIRST-CLASS. Light Shades, for Young Men. 
STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


Class Suppers and Students Spreads a Specialty, TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS) OANES, RUBBER COATS, Rie. 
BE. H. SHATTUCK, 2 CHURCH ST. HENRY R. SGM EU ER 


P. H. McM AHON NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


At McMahon’s 
ope S ORIA li ARTIS f, * STAR SHOH STORE * 


0. 8 u reet. 
6 Ch rch St © THE STUDENT’S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


>» Landon Trouser Stretcher. — Ce res as 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores Satisfaction Always Given. 


taloons to original shape. Price 
2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 


$2.5 eis 
for Circular. The best Present you can . 
mane to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale jv = IC H | : | QO B E | O Ry iS | 


Agents in the United States, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 
32 North Street, Boston, ne ee 156 and 158 College Street, 
V7 SAVE SO MUCH In which we show the finest assortment of 


er Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 
G mo) | H | N C. | AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


S Our Ore ee eer is stocked with the largest assortment of 
7 . mported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
That we seldom think to mention our Elegant and Complete | tne hest goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship. 


Stock of 
FINE FURNISHING GOODS. +. on & BRO., 
e Leading Clothiers. 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples Pe) ena ees 


and Novelties in 
UNDERWEAR NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


N ECK W BAR, —-—AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF— 
HALF HOSE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS,| BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have DURING THEIR SEASON. 
in good taste and correct style. 
a eet Sho eae ieee eeche Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and ail Games. 
POPE & PEASE, and Toys. 
160 COLLEGE STREET. Pe ge 


? 
' 
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‘SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


hots ee 


Sate gh P 
es ae 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers | 


4 


De at. Cee 


bee 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 4 


Galald, Somllern, Eastern and Western | ‘ 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. ee 


x 


Shipping Lumber iy Boston ip Bond or Duty Paid, 


win eid NO de ee A OF |e Sa es tn 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT 10 ORDER. g 


* 
2 
For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and parties, w ¢ 
facilities for supplying the requisite statlonery—indéed we Hed ill ; ; r ‘a 
ticlar pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved F 
4 


graving and printing m ihe highest su le of the arty atshartnotce’ | VArdS and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 
FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, eae 


189 College Street. ; > Se 

ae i Ae oe ee Tonawanda, N. Y.., a 
> “ 

- 


Ottawa, P.O; 93 am 


and Kast Saginaw, Mich. xe 


° 


After Forty years’ 


experience in the 2a 
ees hi} #7 preparation of more ; - a 
: a. than One Hundred ¥ ett: 
Thousand applications for patents in . 


lj the United States and Foreign coun- BOSTON OFFICE: 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
# for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
5 rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, Eingland, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 


s 2 . eS 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- Mason Bul Idin \ . a 
passed. e q ae 
Drawings and specifications prepared and filed y 5 co fides s 
fn the Patent Office on short notice. ‘l'erms very £ ii] ’ 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models =a 
or drawings. Advice by mail free . 
‘ See One er ag are 
nthe § NTL >A tICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential NEW YORK OFFICE 
newspaper of its kind_ published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, 3 
This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
PEE Sh thn Game at Paci 5 Seer, and is 
admitted te be the best paper devoted to science : , \ K / 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 8 all Street 
other departments of industrial progress, pub-- = 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all ioe and title of every invention patented 
each week, Try it four months for one dollar, 
Sold by all newsdealers. 
wit yon pars, a cage Bee peter’ (nile to GE 
unn 0., publishers of Scientific erican, W 
861 Broadway, New York. i O. H. MORSE & = A. CROMBIE, 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


" will be delivered during the Tegular session without extra fee. 


‘SURGICAL Ce ohey by Professor Wright 
nN de CLINIC, by Professor. Grinnel 


; oumNIc FOR DISEASES OF NERV y ee, | 


matriculation tee. “Go d boar Lean b ( 
f Swi 


: “FACULTY OF MEDICINE : 


one 


MATTHEW HENRY HUCK AANA. M., D. D. _ Burlington, ¥t., President. ee HENRY JACKSON, ee M., M. D., ‘pase vt, Roatan of + Phystology RE 


JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., ‘New ‘York Cit; Emeritu: Prof ; 
~ of Medical aisuendence: Jy S Pro essor te ne ene Anatoniy ; Consulting Surgeon to. ‘Mary, Pletcher 


- A. F A. KING, A.M, aM. D. , Washington,D. Oy Professor ot Obstetrics and J. W. WRIGHT, M. D., New: ‘York, Professor ot the P rinciples and ee 


of Wom “ae Practice:of! Surgery. 


A a GRINNELL, 9s £5 , Burlington, Vt., “pivtensor’ of the oTheory and | WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. Ae Untversity of Van, Professor of Genieral 


of Medicine; Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. |) @nd Special Anatomy. 


“RUDOLPH A, WHITTHAUDS, A. M., M. D, New York hake Professor of J. HAYDEN WOODWARD, M, D. , Burlington, Vt; Professor of { Materia 


pee y, and Toxicoi logy. za “Medica and Therapeutics. 


"PROFESSORS | OF ‘SPECIAL ‘SUBJECTS : 


i “ROBERT w. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of Asi i. RANNEY, M. Ty New York city, Professor of Diseases of ind 


the Skin and Venereal Diseases. and Nervous System. 


A. T. WOODWARD, M. D., Brandon, Vt., Professor ot ‘the Surgical Dis- | WILDER L. BURNAP, Esq., Burlington, vis ‘Professor of Medical Juris. 


eases of Women. prudence. 


WM. Fn MOORE, MM D., New York city, Professor ot Diseases of the Hye 5 HENRY C. TINKHAM, M.D., Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator. of Anatomy ? 


A. M. PHELPS, M. D., Professor of Orthcspedic Surgery. 


perry leg M, ROBERTS, M. D., New York auile Professor Ge Diseases of GEO, B. HOPH, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Throat. 


| wacmin: te RANNEY, MM. Diy a eae of ronan cert yi 


‘HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE. _The Mary. Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious sertinaw is. opened for clinical Pomrukian: during the ses- ; 


ete sion. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be Held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to Arese reenare clinies 
-. of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. ae rhea) 


_ LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS.— 


hese lectures, by FA ah well known: as Tecognized authorities Bi shete r partiowlar departments \ 


CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as tollows:— Ones 


ery. Saturday from 9to 12, CLINIC FOR DISEASES or THE BYE AND. EAR, by Professor Moore, 
' during his course of lectures. see 


on Wednesday during Catan 
King during the EW gee tle syne OF SKIN, by. Professor. Taylor, during his ote 


CLINIC FOR DISEASES oF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. apes 
during his: course. ‘| CLINIC FOR. TREATMENT OF DEFORMIT IES. \ ook 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM 6 consi sti f a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, weil Degin on. 


he last half of the session. 
oe first half of the teria, and Dd 


f, yDy Professor Ranney, 


the first Thursday of ube alia each yeu i j and € continue until March first, oe fies $30. 00, 


i Te me Me Pe vi TOO. >, 
SE or LECTURES, bys all the Professors, SO eas a Oe Gar 


cs 


Z Circulars, ce . to the re ie . . Bh ondee ts : 
. Professor A. Ue GRINNELL, WI yoo 
ais Ta » Burlington, vt. = 


e 


Oe 
= 
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{Charter Perpetual, 1868.] 


Or ‘BURLINGTON, Ve 


- INEST 1 caneOLATES ND BO 


“{ssues LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICTES, ‘the ‘popular INSTALMENT. 
BOND with cash surrender pass and POS on he. INVESTMENT | 
PLAN, ! 


Good agents wanted in ipemaee es and for. agencies, 0 or for: 
further pn crrbrict rere address Home Office. 


WILLIAM H. HART, President. 
©, R. TURRILL, Secretary. 


‘MARBLE AND CRANE 


ena 


Set in any part of ee. Country. 
CORRES PONDEN CE ‘SOLICITED. 


BNA ala 


Te ie ke Ne es rece are VERBIT NT CX NIG 


ali o Mae if 


leieuccs is given in the UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ments, Viz : 


The Department of Arts. : 


oS Py .* 


Candidates will be admitted to the Academical Department $ ito. 
examination if they pring certificates from reputable Preparatory Schools 
whose courses of study fully meet the requirements tor admission, but stu. 3 
dents so admitted are on probation ci the first verm. a 


‘The first of these comprises the usual Academic Course in Languages, 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Literature and History. 


The second is subdivided ‘into Courses in Agriculture and related 
branches, Chemistry, Engineering and Saints 


The course in Medicine embraces the subjects usually taught in Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges. 


Students have full uberty | to elect their Courses, put, beyond this, op- 
tions are not allowed to those who may be candidates for a degree, except 
- that, to a limited extent, equivalent substitutions may be made by ex- 


press permission of the Faculty. one for the ladies. ‘These are supplied | with the 1 tage 


The satisfactory completion of the Academic Course entitles the stu- eat f journals ot Europe and America. 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The completion of any ot the 
Scientific Courses entitles him: to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Ii he complete a course in Civil Hngineering, he will be entitled to the. 
degree of Civil Engineer ; if a course in Mining Engineering, to the degree 

of Mining Engineer. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be conferred | 
upon the Sr Hsroceey completion of a prescribed Poreera nies course in 


art or-science. © 


Attendance upon two full Courses of Medical Lectures, and the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory examination, entitle the student to the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 


The University has a Military Department which is under the charge 
of a United States officer. ; 
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BOARD OF EDITORS. 


Sara o B. Howarp, - - Lditer-in-Cheef. 


‘2 


HITCOME, - Bustness Manager.|\J. A. N. RANGER, - Medrcal Items. 
A.B, GILBERT, - - Personals. 

General Literature. Tah eee eee 5 ‘ ye 

< _ Sczence. es Be cor err ot Fuchanges, 


Printed at the Steam Book and Job Printing House of the 
FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, ; 
187 and 189 College Street. 
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LANDAUS, SURREY WAGONS, EXTENSION TOP, 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIt. 


pepo 


Equitable Lite Assurance iy of at the Nl S 


ISSUES POLICIES WITH 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS AS TO pee ENCE: TRAVEL, AND 
OCCUPATION 


ITS POLICY CONTRACT IS SIMPLE, CONCISE AND WITH NO 
UNREASONABLE CONDITIONS. 


ALL POLICIES UNCHALLENGEABLE. 


By the terms of the contract, every policy that has been in existence 
for three years becomes incontestable. 


W. H. 8. WHITCOMB, General Agent, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


TEACHERS WANTED! ‘0-021 
Music, also Art and Specialties. Send stamp for application 


form and circulars of information to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 


Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


eee SL 


SIDE 
BAR BUGGIES, PHATONS. 


Also very fine line of Sleighs, Robes, and Harnesses ala Russian. In 
fact everything of the latest Style in our line. 


OFFICE 161 ST. PAUL STREET, 


Meas A Nr as SON, 
J. A. LINSENMEIER 


Does First-class Work in all Branches of 


fee sO ey IN CG 


PRICES CHEAP!! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 


STUDENTS TRADE SOLICITED. 
No. 17 EAST ALLEN ST., . WINOOSKI, VT. 


 L. A. ATWOOD, 
ES a eae pa = Na = ae 
22, CHURCH STREET, 
BURLINGTON, - VERMONT. 


‘Opening of Fall i and Winter Goods 
NICHOLSON’S THe HATTER, CLOTHIER 


FURRIER AND FURNISHER. 
DUNLAP’S CELEBRATED HATS, RETSEL HATS. 


Found only at Nicholson’s. 


Fine Ready-Made Clothing, Overcoats. 


CUSTOM CLOTHING gotten up in the best manner. 

FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR all qualities 

FINE LINEN COLLARS AND CUFES, Styles always the latest. 
CANES AND UMBRELLAS, FINE SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


51 CHURCH ST., - 


VAN NESS AND AMERICAN 
HOTELS, 


Burlington, = Vermont. 


The ‘Van Ness House” has a Safety IIlvdraulic Passenger 
Elevator, Fire Escapes, Ete. 


Fine Views of the Lakes and Mountains from.all parts of 
the House. 


U. A. WOODBURY, 


Proprietor. 


S. Huntington & Co. 


HAVE ON HAND 


L. 8. DREW, H.s 


Manager. 


N. CLARK, 
Olerk. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


Students’ supplies, 


AT THE 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


ae agate ly Bate 


CHURCH STREET. 
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HENRY C. HASKELL c o A. Yn. 
JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, ares. 


BAS ow Meicam so oe gfe ALSO 


FINE GOLD MEDALS, = ee 
rropurms wero, H0dHova Scotia Faster and Moulding Sand 


S Q C] ET] Y P INS. Delaware and Hudson Lackawanna, 


Sugar Loaf Lehigh 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Lykens Valley Red Ash, 


EFL ANTHONY & (0, — 


English Cannel. Coals 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC #< 
>t INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, WnSlese © a2 


O91 Broadway, N. Y. q 
Orders tor city delivery may be left at B. W. CARPENTER & CO.’ 
Sole proprietors of the PATENT SATCHEL pDR-| DRUGSTORE. ’ 


2ST 


TECTIVE, SCHMID DETECTIVE, FAIRY, NOVEL Yard connected with Telephone system. 
AND BICYCLE CAMERAS, and sole agents for the ; 
CELEBRATED DALLMEYER LENSES. qe LYMAN & CO 
re) 
AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety from $9.00 BL AS 
upwards. Send for Catalogue or call and examine SOUTH WHARF. 


&=" More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 


reer a THE BLUE STORE, 
es pevtierttsss” HE INGE CLOTH 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


Hing Rooms and Ice Cream Parlors, i 


The Celebrated Knox and Melville Hats. 


_ 94 CHURCH STREET, REE Sa, | 
(UPSTAIRS) THE NEW WARNER BLOCK, Opposite OPERA HOUSE, H O WAR D O PERA H O U S BS 
BURLINGTON, VT. 85 Church Street, ~ Burlington, Vt. 


SMITH &- HUMPHREY, 


Fashionable Clothiers and Hatters. 


Catering a Steer). | 2 


People of refined taste desiring 
specially fine 


| CIGARETTES 


Deg use our Satin, Four in Hand, 
Athletic and Cupid. 


STRAICHT OUT, Hand Made, 


from the best Virginia and Turkish leaf. 


Photobrant Studio, 


1301 COLLEGH Shh ras 


FIRST CLASS WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 


GROUPS AND CLASS PICTURES A SPECIALTY. | cerless Tobacco Works. Established 1846. 


SO Fourteen First Prize Medals. 
Fine assortment of VIEWS of Burlington and vicinity; also Photographs 
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H. L. KOOPMAN. - 
The name of Henry Howard Brownell will recall 
to some the greatest battle-poems that have been writ- 
ten in English. To others it may be associated with 


Paes Ome oe . 
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- the grim pathos of Zhe Burial of the Dane, or the 

___ stinging satire of Let Us Alone ; but to most, it is to 

_ be feared, the name will be unfamiliar, although it has 

: been on the list of American authors for nearly half a} 
century. 

fe. In 1847 the Appletons issued in New York a 

cs. -yolume of 208 pages, entitled simply, “Poems, by 

eS ‘Henry Howard Brownell.” The poet's age was then 


Ppt __ twenty-seven ; the age at which Bryant, Holmes and 


s ‘Matthew Arnold published their first volumes. The 
4 : book made no great stir at the time, though a favora- 
L ple notice of it is included in Allibone’s Dictionary. In 
- +s truth there is little in the volume that should detain 
a us, were it not the ’prentice work of one that after- 
<3 _ wards came to write of war and the sea as no other 
Be English poet has ever written; if, indeed, in his own 
% field, Brownell has a rival in any literature. 

This first volume of Brownell’s contains 42 poems, 


the longest being Vates, Obed the Skipper, and Jack's 
Visitor, the first occupying 27 pages. Nineteen of 
these poems were reprinted in 1866 with the War- 
_ lyries ; most of them having been altered, and some 
of them, considerably. The last two stanzas of The 
Departed, and of Zo— were dropped, in the former 
case an unpoetic moral being given up, and one stanza 
was dropped from Zo John. Let us first bestow a 
glance upon those poems that the author afterwards 
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In these two extracts the reader will notice 
Brownell’s odd fancy in the use of capital letters, 
They of course denote emphasis, but sometimes seem 
to be introduced out of mere whim. Brownell never 
lost this habit, and in my quotations I shall carefully 
follow his printed text. In his poem of Wiagara we 
find perhaps the earliest form of the Yankee boast that 
the republican cataract would prove a speedy victor 
over any effete voleano of the Old World. The poet 
says that beneath the spacious arch of Niagara’s fall- 
ing waters the spirits of the elements might revel, all 
but the demon of the volcano, who would sullenly re- 
tire, 


‘¢ Lest all should perish—even his proudest palace 
’Neath red Stromboli—Etna’s glowing veins— 
One icy wave from thine o’erflowing chalice, 
And but a cold and blackened wreck remains.” 


In The Famine the poet applys a stinging lash to 
the rich in England and America that turned a deaf 
ear to the appeals of starving Ireland. Vates, the 
longest poem in the book, is a review, in blank-verse, 
of the great poets under whose influence Brownell had 
passed. One of the most interesting features of this 
volume is the notes. Most of them were omitted in 
the later edition. One, illustrating a character men- 
tioned in Vates, deserves quoting: ‘During the war 
of the Revolution, he commanded a merchantman 
which was captured by a British cruiser. Being left 
on board with only two of his hands, by a bold and 
skillful manceuvre he retook the vessel, and navigated 
her into an American port. The prize-crew (who had 
been dexterously clapped under hatches) swore that, if 
not immediately released, they would blow up the 
ship. ‘You may blow and be d—d,’ was the emphatic 
response, ‘I have as many friends in h—ll as you 
have!’ It is needless to remark that the magazine 
was not fired.” Brownell’s blank-verse is strongly 
marked. I give a specimen from Vates. It is a part 


—r 


discarded, and then consider the smaller number of 
‘those that he included in his last collection. 


The volume opens with an Invocation - 


a, 
> +. 


‘Give up thy Dead, O Sea of Time! 
Thy long-forgotten Dead ! 
The noble thoughts—the hopes sublime— 
The dreams of glory fled.” 


te 


The poem depicts the ruin wrought by time and 
closes with an outburst of faith in immortality. It has 
many fine stanzas ; another being: 
‘« What vanished Ones of ancient might, 


of his description of Byron. 

‘¢_in an age 
So prodigal of greatness, that it seemed 
As if a new race had arisen to people 
The worn-out earth—amid names which for.ever 
Shall shine like beacons down the stream of Life, 
To guide and warn the wanderer o’er its depths — 
Then, like the Angel seen by him of old, 
(Neath each Titanic footstep sea and land) 
One Soul stood forth, the mightiest of them all 
That rule the immeasurable realms of Thought. 
One Light of Genius rose, unseen before, 
And with styvange gleam shone through the firmament, 


Thy mightier arms entwine! 
What Forms of loveliness and light 
Are now forever thine!” 
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Brilliant and vague, like some erratic star 
That mocks the astronomer, and half eludes 
With its new glory, all the rules of art.” 
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Here is'a reference to himself in one of the per- 
sonal poems included only in the early volume: 
‘‘ And thou this altered form wouldst scan, 

I fear, with little joy, 

And shrink to find a wayward man 
Too like the wayward boy. 

And meet on his unquiet brow 

A darker shade than ever now. 


A humorous poem entitled A Local Habitation 
and a Name, contains among other good puns the 
following : 


‘‘ The beggar’s state, full well we know, 
Is Hungary or Chili— 
And flats and fools of course should go 
To Greenland or Sicily. 


The Great, (on ‘ Fortune’s cap’ high stuck now) 
May little fear undoing— 

Yet some, who deem themselves in Lucknow, 
Are on the road to Rouen.” 

The humorous poems in the book are few in num- 
ber and none of their quality is spilled upon the rest. 
In fact, there is a decided undertone of sadness 
throughout the book, which will be more noticeable as 
we take up the poems that the author republished, 
which are, in the volume of War-lyrics, even less re- 
lieved by the presence of humor than here. But I 
must first quote the opening lines of the Warewell to 
the Antilles, a poem which probably represents the 
poet’s own experiences : 


‘One long last look!—the sunset clouds yon lonely island 
shade, 

And from the high and rolling mast I watch it slowly fade. 

Soon like a dream ’twill vanish—and ah! what dreams have 
fled! 

What feelings born in olden time are numbered with the dead! 

What hopes have shed their sunshine that never more can be! 

Since first that bright and sunny shore rose o’er the tropic 
sea.” 

A certain interest attaches to these disinherited 
children of the poet’s brain, the poems that, after twice 
“nine years in press” (to pervert good Horace’s 
phrase), Brownell deemed unworthy of a second pre- 
sentation to the public. As a carpenter is known by 
his chips, so a poet’s natural bent is best shown by his 
discarded practice-pieces in which his art had not yet 
mastered him. Brownell, indeed, was never com- 
pletely mastered by his art,—a fact that often in- 
creases the personal interest of his poems. In our 
examination of the book thus far we have seen little 
to give promise of the wide and curious learning, the 
marvelous command of language, the pathos, the dash, 
and the volcanic energy of Zhe Fall of Al Accoub, 
The Bay Fight, The Battle Summers, and other 
poems inspired by the Civil War. But there are sey- 
eral of the early poems yet to be noticed, that show a 


firmer touch aud hint of a growing power, which might 
be ready thereafter to “take occasion by the hand,” or 


clutch occasion by the throat, as Brownell would more — 


likely have said. But the consideration of these must 
be reserved for another paper. 


INDIAN MYTHS. 


The study of mythology has become an interest- 
ing and important one, and the myths of-the different 


countries have justly become the subject of thorough ~ 


investigation. Although quite extensive and in many 
cases adorned with that which is pleasing and charm- 
ing, yet we do not find in the mythology of the New 
World the wealth of wit and imagination which so de- 
lights us in the classic literature of the ancients. In- 
deed, the mythic lore of the American Indians is con- 
sidered comparatively scanty and prosaic, as befits the 


product of a lower grade of culture and a more meagre 


intellect. Not only are the personages represented 
less characteristically portrayed, but there is a con- 
tinual tendency to extravagance, the sure index of an 
inferior imagination. Still after making all these al 
lowances, there are many fundamental resemblances 
between the mythologies of the Old and New Worlds. 
In both we find solar myths and myths of the storm 
curiously blended with each other and suggesting the 
possibility of their having sprung from the same 
source. Many of the American tribes had to tell of a 
wonderful character who taught them all their general 
knowledge—the rude tillage of the soil, the properties 


of plants, the art of picture writing and the secrets of 
The same spirit also aided them in founding — 


magic. 
their institutions and establishing their religion. And 
finally, after having governed them with “glory abroad 
and peace at home” he did not give up life like com- 
mon mortals, “but like many a great hero, vanished 
mysteriously and still lives somewhere ready at the 
right moment, to return to his beloved people and lead 
them to victory and happiness.” 


There has been no little uncertainty expressed 


concerning the numerous legends of the “white- — 
skinned and full bearded heroes,” who in times long 


previous to Columbus came from the far East to im- 
port the rudiments of civilizatiow’ and religion to the 
red man. By some they are believed to be accounts 
of the visits of Europeans to the continent, but scien- 
tific study of the subject has done much to dissipate 
such notions. They. seem to be too numerous, too 
similar to each other, and too manifestly symbolic to 
admit of such an interpretation. One of the most 
widely famous of these culture heroes was Michabo, 
the Great Hare. He was looked upon by the various 
tribes as the common ancestor, and the tribe which 
bore his name was held in particular respect. Not 
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-only was Michabo the ruler and guardian of these 
numerous tribes, but he was the founder of their re- 
ligious rites, the ruler of the weather and the creator 
and preserver of the earth and heavens. Still further, 
“from a grain of sand brought from the primeval 
ocean he fashioned the habitable land and set it float- 
ing on the waters till it grew to such a size that a 
strong young wolf running continually died of old age 
ere he reached its limits. Michabo was also a mighty 
hunter, and the Great Lakes were the beaver dams 
that he built. One of his foot-steps measured eight 
leagues, so that he could quickly journey from his 
home in the skies with his brother the snow to his 
wigwam built in the far North on some floe of ice in 
- the Arctic Ocean. According to some accounts this 
- wonderful being resided in the East, at the “edge of 
the earth where the sun rises.” Here, on the shore of 
this infinite ocean that surrounds the land, he built his 
house and sent the luminaries forth on their journeys. 

Another Indian myth begins with the birth of 
twin brothers, the grandsons of the Moon. The name 
of one of them signifies light and that of the other 
darkness. A quarrel takes place between the brothers 
in which the one whose name is darkness is overcome. 
The rector then establishes his lodge in the far Hast 


~~ on the borders of the great ocean whence comes the 


sun. In time he becomes the father of mankind and 
- caused the earth to bring forth fruit for their support. 
_ He stocked the wgod with game and taught his child- 
ren the use of fire. To some tribes the rainbow and 
milkyway suggested the idea of a bridge of the dead 
over which the soul must pass on its way to the other 
world. 

But among all the Indian myths there is none 
more interesting and ingenious than the one in refer- 
ence to the earth as being the common mother of 
mankind. They argue thus: “The earth is our moth- 


er; to plow the earth is to scratch her; to dig ditches 


is to wound her bosom; to open mines is to crack her 
bones, and she will receive no Indians when they die if 
they thus abuse her.” From this myth the Indian 
_ obtains his excuse for his disinclination to work, but in 
view of the present efforts for spreading the true prin- 
ciples of civilization we may hope that an excuse de- 

rived from such a source may soon lose its force, al- 
3 though we would by no means lose the simple, yet 
pleasant and ingenious legends of the noble red man. 


THE ANSWER TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
STEPHEN T. BYINGTON, ‘91. 

We hear every day of the great problems which 
stand before our nation. The labor problem, the 
liquor problem, the immigration problem, the illiteracy 
problem, the Mormon problem, the Indian problem, 


the city government problem,—they rise before us and 
will not stand out of the way till we have settled with 
them. Statesmen puzzle their heads over them, edi- 
tors find most of their occupation in discussing them, 
business men would give a quarter of their capital to 
see them cleared up; still we get no nearer a solution. 
They seem to have posed the whole country, and the 
whole country seems to have forgotten that a solution 
lies right at the door. If we fill this land, as a pro- 
fessedly Christian land ought to be filled, with the 
preaching of the gospel, the questions I have named 
will no longer trouble us. 


At which, I suppose, three out of five of my 
readers will be ready to say that this is theoretically 
true as Huclid, but does nothing toward a practical 
remedy which we can apply to the concrete existing 
troubles in the nation. This must be the opinion of 
our people as a whole, or else we should have a more 
general attempt at least to try this remedy. But in 
all seriousness I ask, why is it not practical? Iam 
not going intoa general argument in favor of home 
missions ; the object of this paper is simply, from a 
political point of view, to discuss the best solution of 
the leading social problems of the day. Let us ap- 
proach the argument on strict Baconian principles. 
What are the troublesome features of the problems we 
wish to solve? Injustice, violence, ignorance, trickery, 
corruption. I need hardly more than mention them to 
show that religion, practically applied, would deliver 
vs from all of them. That religion has a practical ap- 
plication to such things is proved everywhere by the 
history of religious and irreligious communities. 


But it would hardly have been denied that re- 
ligion actually introduced into the hearts of all the 
people, and kept alive there, is the ideal cure for our ° 
troubles. The real question is, whether there is any 
practical way to apply this cure. Is there not? Read 
the reports of the work done by our home missionary 
societies. Does not the amount of success they have, 
with their terribly pinched treasuries, show that with 
such support as they should have, and would have if 
every man did his duty, they would change the condi. 
tion of the whole country? It is a work in which 
every man who cares to take an active part in the solu- 
tion of these problems can have a share, whether he 
be himself Christian or infidel. Iam not now speak- 
ing as a Christian, but as a political reasoner from the 
known effects of religion on men and nations of which 
it takes hold. Ido not profess to be a Mormon or a 
Buddhist, but in respect to material prosperity, as far 
as earthly matters are concerned, I should expect the 
country to be benefited by having either of those re- 
ligions thoroughly believed throughout the land, rather 
than to have half the people without any religion at 
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all, as it is to-day. The reason why governments 
founded on false religions have, in the course of time, 
lost many of the benefits of religion, is that the inher- 
ent absurdities of those religions have caused them to 
lose their hold on the people’s hearts. If I were an 
atheist, it would be reasonable for me to argue this: 
“ Religion is necessary to a nation; the Christian re- 
ligion is the highest and most rational; therefore pa_ 
triotism requires me to do what I can to promote the 
spread of Christianity in my country.” 

Religion practically applied will solve our prob- 
lems. Religion can, by the united action of the Chris- 
tian and patriotic men of the country, be practically 
applied. Neither of these propositions will be seri- 
ously disputed. Yet one cannot but think that there 
is a flaw in the argument somewhere. Where is it? It 
is in the only place where it can be, after those two 
propositions are admitted. An active prosecution of 
the work of home missions, in all parts of our land, 
can be made a practical and effectual remedy for our 
troubles—but there is no sign that it will be. This 
remedy is not being applied; hence the necessity of 
finding out others. 

Yet even this argument, the only one with much 
show of soundness that can be urged against our con- 
clusion, does not invalidate it. Christianity goes to 
the heart of all our national as well as personal 
troubles; other remedies can only reach the symptoms. 
The physician, in treating a bodily disease, gives “ pal_ 
lative” medicines to quiet the troublesome symptoms, 
but it is only while his more radical treatment is work- 
ing a cure of the disease at its source; for he knows 
that in this way only can he give real and permanent 
relief. So im the diseases of the body politic; we 
may, we must apply quick remedies to the symptoms 
while our slower means are at work at the source; but 
if we should confine ourselves to this superficial treat- 
ment, our work would be a failure. If the American 
republic is to be saved from its dangers, it must be 
saved by Christianity, and by nothing else; and he 
who would help to save it must give his help in this 
way. And the more remiss others are in this, the 
more reason there is, not that we should turn to seek- 
ing out other ways of helping our country, but that 
we should do more than our duty in this. 


PROMOTERS OF PROGRESS. 


Educated, enlightened man is‘a progressive being, 
The wild ungoverned savage who roamed the country 
four hundred years ago had no thought or desire for a 
better condition. His brute-like condition was to him 
perfectly satisfactory and unless history falsely asserts, 
the use of the tomahawk and bow and arrow far pre- 
ceded, in the young Indian’s curriculum, the study of 


the ancient poets and philosophers. But it was des- 
tined that such barbarism should not always exist. A 


great change has indeed taken place and the race once ~ 


famous in the arts of brutality alone, has slowly given 
way to a race of active, intelligent beings. If we 


look around us over the broad field of action with 


which indeed the whole universe is covered, and com- 


pare the present condition of society with that of a few 


centuries ago, the fact that we are living in the same 
world in which our forefathers lived, seems almost 
incredible, and the question as to the most pro 
minent reasons of this great advancement naturally_ 
arises. This question may 


from many different standpoints and in many different 
ways. Discovery and progress have in many cases 


been due to the influence of the times and na 


stances therewith connected. 

Let us glance at the origin of the cotton weaving 
machine. In England, about the year 1760 the demand 
come for a quicker method to spin cotton wool. The 


old spinning wheel could spin but one thread at a time 


and so the demands for cotton cloth could not be sup- 
plied. It was then that James Hargreaves, a poor, il- 
literate weaver of Lancashire, began those improve- 
ments in the methods of spimning which have since 
made England the cotton manufacturer of the world, 


and to him must we give thanks for our supply of, 


clothing. Although he never perfected a machine, yet 
he set the wheel moving and to day we have a most 
perfect invention. And soit ever has been. _When- 
ever trade or increased prosperity and wealth has de- 
manded improvement; when the long travelled paths 
of our forefathers have become too narrow for us to 
longer walk in, then men have always been found ready 
and waiting to offer to the world their contrivances. 
What led Watt to study the power of steam? Be- 
cause he saw that the means of transportation were 


very incompetent and unsatisfactory to meet the de- — 


mands of an ambitious world. Neither did Morse give — 
to the world his telegraph till he was fully impressed 


be answered truthfully 


- 


that an instantaneous method for the transmission of — 


messages was necessary. 

Another class who have contributed largely to the 
success of progressive enterprises are men who haye 
done so for pecuniary reasons; men to whom the fact 
that they were advancing civilization and helping on 
in its course the approach to the ideal, did not once 
seem to occur. Their motives were selfish, yet they — 
have, in many cases, been highly gratifying.. May we 


with propriety take an example from literatnre. Shakes-— 


peare, than whom no greater writer of English ever 
existed, labored and wrote, not to benefit the language, 
not that his name might be prominent in history, but 
that the fruits of his labors might procure for him the 
necessities of life. So might numberless examples of 


- 


such promoters of progress be mentioned, but another 


class must be noticed, in point of merit far preceding — 


those already mentioned and yet almost neglected by 


the enthusiastic followers of their more successful econ-" 
It is composed of men who labored, not ~ 


temporaries. 
for the edification of themselves, but rather, that future 
generations might be profited by their experience. 
The grandest illustration with which we are able to 
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bring out the character of these men is “ The Spec- 
troscope and its uses.” Nearly two centuries have 
elapsed since the immortal Newton made his classical 
researches on the action of the prism upon sunlight ; 
and so the men of the present time who are daily 
making such immense strides in the science of spec- 
troscopy must attribute their success to the work of 
this mighty genius who has been dead almost two hun- 


- dred years, and who passed away before the work be- 


gun by him was carried on to success. To-day we are 
singing the praises of our ‘scientists who are propound- 
ing such wonders in Chemistry and Astronomy while 
the name of Newton is scarcely ever mentioned except 
when an apple is seen falling from the tree; and even 
then, do we stop to consider that upon this circum- 
stance was founded the greatest of scientific laws ? 
Had Newton given a little more attention to the prism 
and tortured it as he did other things, a great deal 
more might have been brought out. But no. He left 
this work to make somebody else famous Spectrum 
analysis was established about fourteen years ago, and 
amongst all the discoveries of modern science, none 
has deservedly attracted more universal attention, or 
called forth more general admiration, than the results 
of its application to Chemistry. A degree of accuracy 
and delicacy hitherto unheard of has thus been given 
to chemical analysis. So valuable a means of research 
has this new process of analysis proved itself to be, 


_ that since its establishment, four new chemical elements 
have been discovered. 


Not only, however, have we to consider the impor- 
tance and interest of the subject as evinced by the dis- 


_ covery of these new elementary bodies, but we are 


forced to admit that by the application of the simple 
principles of spectrum analysis the chemist is able to 
overstep the narrow bounds of our planet, and extend- 


ing his intellectual powers into almost unlimited space, 


to determine with as great a degree of accuracy and 
certainty as appertains to any conclusion in physical 


- science, the chemical composition of the atmosphere of 


the sun and the far distant fixed stars. He has even 
succeeded in penetrating into the nature of those mys- 
teries of astronomy, the nebuler; and has ascertained 
not only the chemical composition, but likewise the 
physical condition, of these most distant bodies. It 
does indeed appear marvellous that we are now able to 
state with certainty that bodies common enough on 
this earth are present in the atmosphere of the sun, at 
a distance of ninety-one millions of miles, and still 
more extraordinary, that in the stars the existence of 
such metals as iron and sodium should be found be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. We no longer say, ‘“‘Twin- 
kle, twinkle little star, how I wonder what you are.” 
The curtain is rspidly rising and the vast range of 
mysteries which this subject opens out is fast being 
brought to light by this branch of science. These 
results are apparently as marvellous as the discovery 
of the “Elixir vitze” or the “ Philosopher’s stone” and 
have been accomplished by men whose untiring efforts 
and unselfish natures stand out in marked contrast 
against those of the seekers of wealth, fame, and posi- 
tion. But it takes all sorts of men to make a world 
and to the great wheel of progress each adds his con 
tribution and the wheel revolves, ever carrying aloft 
and displaying to the world its symbolic motto, “On- 
ward and Upward.” E. D. Wits, ’88, 


Science. 


HISTORY OF THE ARCH. 


In considering this subject we find that, although 
archeologists agree that the arch was fir st used in 
Egypt, at what time it was first used is yet a subject 
of discussion. In the third pyramid of Gizeh, is found 
a compartment hewn from solid rock, the roof of which 
is anarch. Still later in the 12th dynasty is found a 
tomb also with a curved roof. From the shape of the 
pillars which support this roof and from the style of 
cornice and abacus it has been argued that they were 
modeled after forms of brick construction. If this be 
so, then the roof itself was probably built after the 
same model. This would prove that the brick arch 
was known to the Egyptians as early as the 12th dyn- 
asty if not as early as the 4th. 

Leaving this, however, the first known Egyptian 
arch, if it can be so called, is found in the Great Pyr- 
amid of Gizeh directly over the apartment called the 
‘‘kine’s chamber” and is formed of two stones which 
meet at an angle like the rafters of a roof. It is a pe- 
culiar fact that we find an arch of this same form built 
by the Pelasgi of Greece, some 15 centuries later. 

The next form of arch, or rather combination of 
arches, which we find was built in Thebes, in about the 
18th dynasty. The lower part of this arch was built 
of horizontal courses of masonry bracketing forward 
until they meet at the top; the stones being so cut as 
to form a circular arch and the whole protected by an 
arch similar to the one in the Great Pyramid. In the 
pyramids of Napota and Meroe were found stone 
arches both round and pointed, some of which were 
built with a key stone. At Memphis is found a tomb 
cut in limestone rock and lined with a segmental arch 
having a span of 7 ft 10 in. and a height of 2 ft. 8 in. 
There has also been a tomb found in the same vicinity 
which consists of a curious combination of arches. The 
first arch is composed of three stones and above this 
is a circular arch of four courses built in the ordinary 
way. From this it seems that the arch was used by 
the Egyptians as early as the 4th dynasty, although 
we do not find actual examples of a later date than the 
18th dynasty. Radiating stone arches were probably 
not used until some time later, since no example has 
been found at an earlier date than 800 B. C: 

Among the Assyrians still greater advance was 
made in arch building. Several vaulted chambers 
were found by Layard, at Nimrod, which were built 
with great care and skill. The material of which 
these arches were constructed was brick, which, in 
some cases, were moulded to the proper wedge shape, 
and closely fitted; but often, ordinary rectangular 
brick were used, the wedge-shape being given to the 

mortar joint. These are thought to have been built in 
the 8th or 9th century, contemporary with the pyr- 
amids at Meroe. The first form of stone arches were 
found at Khorsabad. They spanned gates of the city, 
being semi-circular in form and built of stone accur- 
ately hewn to the proper shape. In every respect they 
were fine examples for modern arches. 

We must now go back some 400 years from this 
time (720 B. C.) and study the arch of Greece in the 
heroic age. The people who inhabited Greece at that 
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time were known as the Pelasgi. We find here arches 
composed of two stones as in the Great Pyramid and 
of three stones asin the pyramids of Meroe. Why they 
used this old form in some cases, and in others built 
arches of both a circular and pointed form is hard to 
answer. It may be because they thought them more 
durable. Their best arch work is found in the large, cir- 
cular, dome-like tombs, which in some cases are 50 ft. in 
diameter and built on the horizontal principle. In no 
case has there been found an arch built by them on 
the radiating principle, although it was in use among 
the Assyrians some time before. From this time on 
until we come to the Etruscans litle advance was 
made in arch building. In fact, the earliest forms of 
Etruscan arches were built on the horizontal principle, 
and in some cases are almost identical with those of 
the Pelasgi. They sometimes made use of a combina- 
tion of the two principles, but they more often used 
the true radiating arch and to a greater extent 
than ever was done before. The most noted example 
of Etruscan arch work is the Cloaca Maxima, or great 
sewer of Rome. This sewer is about 12 ft. high and 20 
wide, arched with travertine in three rims, and is as per- 
fect an example of the principle as any subsequent work. 

In consequence of Rome being for the first few 
centuries of her existence virtually an Etruscan city 
and under the rule of Etruscan Kings, she followed 
more or less closely their teachings in her earlier con- 
struction. She soon, however, threw off this influence 
and in the three centuries of her empire erected more 
and better buildings than ever was erected in a like 
period in any part of the world. But it is only her 
arch work with which we have to deal. In this the 
Romans made a great advance by applying it to the 
vault and to bridge construction. The most noted 
examples of the vaulted roof are found in the Pantheon 
and in the basilica of Maxenthus. The dome of the 
Pantheon has a span of 145 ft. 6 in. and a height of 147 
ft. In the basilica of Maxenthus,we find three parallel 
arches with a span of 72 ft, each and an intersecting arch 
with a span of 83 ft. Perhaps the most noted example 
of the arch as applied to bridge construction is found 
at Alcantara,in Spain. This bridge consists of six 
spans, with a total length of 650ft. 
arches being 100 ft. span and was built by the Emperor 
- Trajan. Mention has been made before of the great 
sewer of Rome built by the Etruscans. We now have 
many examples of the arch as applied to the constric- 
tion of aqueducts and aqueduct bridges, both in the 
vicinity of Rome and in the provinces. One of the 
earliest of these is the Aqua Appia, built in 313 B. C. 
by Appius Claudius, with a length of some 7 miles 
and was built entirely of brick. In about 36 to 50 
A. D., an aqueduct 46 miles long was built by the 
Emperor Claudius. This aqueduct was supported for 
a great distance upon arches of masonry. and some six 
miles of these arches are yet standing. 

From the fall of Rome until the time of Charle- 
magne, the style of arch remains nearly the same in 
Christian architecture. With the beginning of Charle- 
magne’s reign, however, we find a new style of arch 
gradually coming into use in southern France, and 
from there working northward into Germany and Eng- 
land, and for a period of some 400 years forming the 
chief characteristic of one of the greatest architectural 
orders of; the world. This style, to which we refer 


The two center 


is the pointed arch, or what is more commonly 
known as the Gothic arch. As to the manner 
in which this new form was introduced into Europe, 


there has been much diversity of opinion and conse-— 


| quently much discussion. The most probable view to me 


is that it was brought from the East either by the Sar- 
acens or by the Crusaders, and was afterward modified 


so as to conform to the Western style of architecture. — 


That it was known to the Egyptians and the people of 
Western Asia has already been seen. 
superseded by the circular arch while the Ro- 
mans held sway, and that it came into use soon after 
the fall of the Roman Empire is also evident: 
for we have no knowledge of a pointed arch being 
built during the time that Western Asia was under 
Roman influence, but as soon as this influence began 


That it was. 


to wane we find it used by the Saracens at Cairo, | 


Sicily, Jerusalem, and Damascus. The Christians 
seeing its adaptability to vaulted roofing, which was 
then almost a mania in Europe, would naturally bor- 
row the style from the Saracens, and with a few 
changes to suit their more massive structures make 
use of it. Among the earliest examples of the pointed 
arch are the churches at Moissac and Loches. Their roofs 
are said to be more like those of the mosques at Cairo 
than any other buildings in Europe. The pointed arch 
now became used more and more, coming into Hng- 
land, in about 1175 A. D., and into Germany, about 
1300 A. D., it reaches its culmination in the 14th cen- 
tury and then rapidly declines. From the 16th cen- 
tury onward, the theory of arch building progressed 
with the progress of the science of engineering until 
we have reached our present knowledge of the subject. 


To go back a little, it may seem strange that the 
arch, which at present is such an important factor in 
building, was not more used by the Egyptians and 
Greeks. But it must be remembered that the Egyp- 
tians built for time and eternity, and recognizing the 
constant tendancy of the arch to tear the building to 
pieces they only used it in tombs where the rock 


formed an immovable abutment, or in the pyramids ae 
and underground work where the superincumbent 


mass prevented any damage from the thrust. It was 
probably for the same reason that the Greeks used 


the horizontal beam and pillar, and, besides this, — “ 


they knew that its use would introduce a complexity 


into their works which they would be unable to meet. 


The Romans were the first people who used the arch 
extensively in their buildings. They wanted larger 
and more complex buildings and they could obtain 
them only by this means; but what they gained in 
space and variety they lost in durability, and many of 
their ruins might yet be standing if they had used a 
more simple method of construction. 

The Gothic builders made use of the arch still 


more extensively than the Romans and some of their _ 


vaults and arches still excite the wonder of the en- 


gineer. In order to support these immense arches 
they had to make use of concealed works and flying 
buttresses in large numbers, and yet, these buildings 
require constant attention to keep them from falling. 
In fact, arch building is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the engineer has to cope, yet, the ad- 
vantage of being able to roof large spaces with small 
stones or brick is so great that they will always be 
used more or less. H. ’88. - 
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— Editorials. 


HE next number Beater of tt the Cynic wal not be published 
until after the term closes. Any student who de- 
sires to have his copy sent home should hand his ad_ 
dress to the business manager, Mr. Whitcomb. 
O 
HERE is some discussion in college in regard 
to establishing an open literary society which 
shall embrace the general body of the students. 
This idea was first proposed by Prof. Sears, who has 


_ taken a great interest in the matter, and has it espe- 


cially in hand. If this idea should he entertained by 
the students, our college would be falling into line with 
for there 
has been a growing sentiment for the last few 
years in favor of such general societies. This senti- 
ment has embodied itself in various ways at different 
colleges. In some it has resulted in the establishment 


of mock parliamentary bodies—either Senate, or House 


of Commons; in others, large debating societies or 


‘moot courts, or philosophical clubs, or other clubs de- 


voted to special branches of literary work, have sprung 
up. A number of these societies exist at Harvard ; 
Princeton is divided into two large literary societies ; 
Union has a Senate; Cornell, a Senate; Johns Hop 
kins, a House of Commons, and similar bodies exist at 
These organization have their proto- 


—— 


types in the literary societies which used to be sc com- 
mon, especially in New England colleges. Our Uni- 
versity can claim the oldest of these in the Phi Sigma 
Nu (1803-1868), and somewhat later (1830), the Uni- 
versity Institute was founded. 

The presence of these organizations at a college is 
an indication of a healthy intellectual atmosphere. 
Properly managed, they may be made the source of 
much practical benefit. Their prime object is training 
in formal discussion and debate, and practice in think- 
ing and speaking before a formal body. They are not 
intended to supplant the Greek Letter fraternities al- 
ready in existence, nor have those established in other 
colleges grown at the expense of the latter. They 
may be considered rather as acomplement to the latter, 
However much forensic work a fraternity may perform, 
surely the discipline of such work, performed as it is 
among the student's most familiar friends—his college 
chums—cannot equal the discipline of the work per- 
formed in a general assembly of the students, and pos- 
sibly in the presence of a greater or less number of 
visitors. On the other hand it is equally certain that 
work faithfully performed in the fraternity hall will 
not fail to show itself in the general society. 

If such a society were organized here and heartily 
supported by the students, and a proper amount of inte- 
rest taken in it, it could not fail to aroused a common 
enthusiasm. If there is anything we need at this college, 
as students, it is a common enthusiasm and general in- 
terests; and if this will help us in this respect, let us 
have it. 

As to what particular character the organization 
should assume, we could determine for ourselves. We 
might change it from debating society to Senate, thence 
to House of Commons, and back again, as we desired. 

This matter may not come up for final settlement 
at present, but wren it does, let us be prepared to act 
upon it with intelligence and candor. 


O 


UDGE Tourgee’s lecture on the political .duties of 

the “Christian Citizen” brought up a topic of general 
importance at the present time, and one in which col- 
lege men ought to be interested. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the influence of college educated men in 
society is great; and, as a rule, this influence will be 
exerted on the side of intelligence and honesty. In no 
part of society can such an influence be productive of 
greater results than in politics, and at present there is 
plenty of room for its exercise. Now it is the duty of 
every college man to use the peculiar advantages which 
he enjoys, ina sphere which is so closely connected 
with his welfare and the progress of society in general. 
There is an inclination, perhaps, for one to withdraw 
himself from politics, and devote himself entirely to his 
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professional life; but, if he expects the government to 
represent the intelligence of the country, and himself 
claims to be a part of that intelligence, he cannot ne- 
glect his political duties. It has been charged that Con_ 
gress and the State Legislatures are made up to alarge 
degree of men interested almost exclusively in corpora- 
tions or monopolies, and that very few college men are 
ever elected. We surely cannot attribute this to lack of 
ability on the part of college men in general, but rather 
it is due to their lack of interest and activity in politi 
cal affairs. The great political parties are more or less 
tainted with corruption, and their organization is con- 
trolled to a large extent by rings of speculators and 
professional politicians. It is time, Judge Tourgee, 
says, that the Christian citizen endeavor to purify and 
elevate politics. In this work,.the college man, from 
the position of influence and power which he will oc- 
cupy is just adapted to take the lead. If it be true, as 
Matthew Arnold says, that the salvation of the state 
depends upon'the few followers of wisdom in it, the 
“righteous remnant,” then let the college man take 
his position as a part of that “righteous remnant,” and 
exert his legitimate influence on the government of the 
state. 


O 


HE time of Addison and Steel is called distinctive- 

ly the ‘‘age of periodicals,” and while in point of 

excellence and literary brilliancy the reviews of that 

day vindicate its pre-iminent right to that title, as far 

as regards number and character of the periodicals of 

our day, the present time may also with propriety be 
called an “age of periodicals.” 

The reviews of the time are all degrees of excel- 
lence and devoted to all manner of objects so that he 
must be indeed a strange man who, from the endless 
variety, cannot select many which are adapted to his 
taste and interest. The range extends from the daily 
paper which, in addition to current news contains 
essays on all manner of subjects, from the lightest to the 
most profound, through the weekly and monthly to the 
dignified quarterlies. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the presses are sending forth each week a large num- 
ber of books, the demand for periodical literature is 
constantly increasing, so that almost every month some 
new publication makes its appearance and is rapturous- 
ly received by some portion of the people. Indeed the 
number of people whose only reading is of this class 
daily becomes greater, so that the sale of books is ap- 
preciably affected by this fact. Life is thought to be 
too short to read books, and the reviews are made to 
take their place. The majority of men for the purposes 
of daily life and society feel that they must have 
opinions on all manner of topics and as the reviews 
offer them an opportunity to obtain opinions at the cost 


of comparatively little labor, to these they.go. Thus = 


the opinions are taken second hand and with them are 
taken the prejudice and oftentimes the narrowness of 
the current writer ; for it is because men do not take 
the pains necessary to the patient investigation of ques- 


tions, that much of the prejudice in politics, science — 


and especially in theology arises. 
In literature, also, many read too little the great 
writers who haye given tothe English tongue its ver-. 
satility and elegance, while they read instead reviews 
upon those writers and their works. In lighter litera- 
ture the “serial” seems to be in some measure obscur- 
ine the great novels and the writer who gracefully 
gives us the insipid chatter of a five o’clock tea is at 
once the equal of the imitable Thackeray. Even college 
students with libraries and opportunity at command 
often gain acquaintance with Bacon, Addison, and all 
the other great writers, through the columns of the re-_ 


view while they leave unopened the works of the — 


authors themselves. Periodicals have their place in 
modern life and letters but we may question the judi- 
ciousness of a reading made up very largely of this 
class of literature. 


Medical Jtems. 


————————————— eee 


The 35th annual course of lectures was formally 


opened on Thursday, March 1. There were present 
over 100 students and several prominent physicians 
and citizens, including Drs. Grinnell, Jackson, Wheeler, 
Atwater, Briggs, W. B. and J. B. Gibson, Mayor Henry, 
Lieut. Cummins and Prof. Deering. The opening re- 
marks of Pres. Buckham, as they touch upen points of 
interest to the whole University, we print in full as re- 
ported in the ree Press : 


Gentlemen: I am expected to make a few remarks at the 
beginning of the exercises. Iam sure that you all realize that 
it is of more value to hold a diploma from this medical college 
than from a simple medical school. I have wished very much — 
during the past year to secure a closer relation between the 
students of the medical and academical departments of the 
University. As a condition to all other opportunities and pos- 
sibilities there must be a perfect understanding between the 
students and faculties of all the departments. It was the in- 
tention of the founders of this college to make it a University 
in fact as well asin name. The law department looks nearer 
than it ever has before and that of theology will sometime fol- 
low. Let all past differences be forgotten and let all live toge- 
ther in mutual respect and confidence. 
under consideration a plan by which the students of the medi- 
cal department will be able to avail themselves of some special 
studies of particularly value to them. Now that there is an 
opportunity for a longer course of medical study there is time 
for more work of this sort on the part of the students, and with 


a three or four years course this opportunity will increase in — 


proportion. A knowledge of botany, chemistry and the mo- 
dern languages would be of great advantage to the general 
culture and mental development of the intended physician. 
More use of the college library and reading room would aid in 
this preparation for your chosen life work. The fee for the 
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use of the library is not a large one, and although I have not 
been authorized to say so, yet I am sure that if any considera- 
ble number of the medical students chose to avail themselves 
of the privilege, the money received from this source would be 
applied to the purchase of books with which to form a medical 
alcove. If the medical students would avail themselves of this 
privilege it would result in advantage to themselves and to 
their successors: The medical students who graduate here do 
not seem to have the same interest in their alma mater as do 
the graduates of the academical department, for they rarely 
come back to commencement. This is to be regretted. I will 
not occupy any more time but will introduce Dr, J. H. Wood- 
ward, who will deliver the opening lecture of the course. 


Dr. Woodward’s lecture was instructive and inter 
esting, and was listened to with close attention by all 
present. He traced the growth of medical science du- 

ring the past century, and especially the progress made 
init by the inductive method of investigation. He 
closed with inspiring words on the nobleness of the 
medical profession, and the satisfaction to be derived 
from a thorough study of its science and careful prac 
tice of its art. Dr. Woodward's remarks were received 
with prolonged applause, and after an announcement 
of the first lecture by Dr. Grinnell, the exercises were 
closed. 


738. Ex-Goy. and Mrs. Smith are among the Ver- 
monters stopping at the Hygeira Hotel, Old Point 


Comfort, Va. 


43. Judge Edmund H. Bennett, dean of the 
Boston University Law School, read to the Congrega- 
tional ministers of that city, last week, a thoughtful 
paper on “ Marriage and Divorce from the Ministerial 
Standpoint.” Judge Bennett is a layman in the Epis- 
copal church and is also one of the committee of the 
Episcopal church on canon law. The aim of his paper 
was to show that the founder of Christianity did not 
intend to lay down a complete and absolute law of 
divorce. Christ was not speaking of legal, official, or 
public divorces at all, but of the practice of a husband 
putting away his wife as of his own authority as hus- 
band, a practice not uncommon in those times. The 
law of Massachusetts, which grants divorces for other 
causes than the violation of the seventh command- 
ment, Judge Bennett thinks, is reasonable and wise.— 


Free Press. 


55. Under the heading “New Book” there has 
recently appeared in market ‘“‘ The Life of Constans L. 
Goodell, D. D.” 

From the Free Press we gather the following 
facts concerning this noble man: He was a tall youth 
from Calais, Vt., and entered this University in Sep- 
tember, 1851. He was genial, hearty and good-hu- 
mored, mingled freely in all the college sports, and 
made as many friends as acquaintances. He gave 
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himself with a fair degree of assiduity to the studies 
of the curriculum, and read heaps of the best English 
literature, especially in tha line of dramatic and other 
poetry. It was soon found that he could turn a verse 
as readily as any man in college; and as to a strictly 
extempore speech, he was at least quite as likely as 
any other man to bear away the palm. 

He was cordially welcomed in some of the best 
houses of the city, and enjoyed to the full the whole 
four years of his college trainmg Some will probably 
still remember the poem on Ethan Allen which he gave 
at the junior exhibition in 1854, as also his address be- 
fore the associate alumni some years after his gradua- 
tion. 


In the spring of 1855 Goodell was one of the 
many undergraduates who learned what God had done 
for them—what they had been born for—and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Congregational church along 
with many others of his college mates, four of whom 
afterwards became clergymen. From that turning 
point in Goodell’s history dated a new life of energy 
and devotion, which ceased only with his death. 

He went from college to Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1858. The remain- 
der of his life was spent in the Christian ministry. He 
was a successful winner of souls and organizer and 
director of Christian effort, and when he died two 
years ago, at the early age of 46 years, St. Louis lost 
her best known and most widely influential Christian 
minister. 

’61. Col. G. N. Carpenter was elected president 
of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Association at their 
fifth annual convention held recently. 

74. FF. H. Parker was in Boston last month at- 
tending the annual meeting of the New England Gas 
engineers and monthly meeting of the New England 
Water Works Associetion. 

79. The Minneapolis Pioneer-Press says of 
Prof. John Dewey, the Burlington boy who has just 
been elected professor of mental and moral philosophy 
in the University of Minnesota: ‘He was not a seek- 
er after the place—the place sought him. Though a 
young man 28 years old, he has already made some 
reputation in his department. He graduated at the 
University of Vermont under President Buckham, who 
eave him the very highest recommendation as a schol- 
ar. He received the degree of Ph. D. at Johns Hop- 
kins, and when Prof. Morris took the chair in mental 
and moral philosophy at Michigan University, he was 
called there as assistant professor, and has held that 
position until now. Prof. Morris says that no man in 
the United States is better fitted for the position of 
professor of mental and moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota than John Dewey. He is also 
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strongly recommended by President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins, President Angel of Michigan University, 
Prof. Ladd and Prof. Brastow of Yale. Last year he 


published a treatise on psychology, which Prof. Morris 


says, in his opinion, is the only book in the English 
language that he knows of that is really fitted to make 
a& man understand himself. Huis special fitness for the 
place lies in his profound grasp of philosophical truth 
in its most useful bearings and his marvelously lucid 
exposition of his subject. The succession of Dr. Dewey 
to this chair will have the effect of bringing to an end 
the domination of the MeCosh philosophy in the uni- 
versity. Dr. Dewey belongs to another school of 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Frank N. Lewis of New York and his 
brother, Dr. Charles F. Lewis of this city, while in 
Rome recently, were presented to the Pope at the 
Vatican. 

Dr. Charles Lewis has returned home but his 
brother Frank intends to remain in Italy several 
months longer. 

‘81. Mr. George W. Metcalf of Montana, who is 
remembered by many friends as a former telegraph 
operator in this city and at one time a member of ’81, 
U. V. M., was married in Chicago, February 22, to 
Susie Webel. Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf will include Bur- 
lington and other places in Vermont in their wedding 
tour.—ree Press. 

83. G. E. Sawyer, who has charge of the New 
York office of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, 
has improved a part of his vacation by visiting friends 


"19. 


in this city. 

83. J.C. Turk is in the employment of the Ber- 
lin Bridge Company of Berlin, Conn. His headquar- 
ters are in New York city. 

85. G. S. Leavenworth, ’85, and J. 8. Lane, ’86, 
have gone to Marietta, Ga., to work for the Marietta 
and North Georgia Railroad Company. F. O. Sin. 
clair, 82, and F. 8. Paddock, ’85, are at work for the 
same company and located at the same place. 

86. EF. H. Clapp has returned from New York 
and is again attending lectures at the Medical Depart- 
ment, U. V. M. 

’86. R. J. Cooley recently spent a few days in 
town. He has been in the West for the past two years, 
and some of the time as far south as Texas. 

86. R. L. Hayes was with his friends at the 
college last Sunday. 

86. Prof. T. L, Jeffords, for thepast two years ad- 
junct professor of mathematics at Buchtel College, has 
resigned from that institution and will go to Washing- 
ton, D. C., early next week as private secretary to Con. 
gressman Geo. W. Crouse, and pursue a course of law 


in the Columbian University law school. Danae his 
brief connection with the college he has identified tae ee 
self with the progressive spirit of the institution and — Fe 

many of the material enterprises incident to its nde x 
have originated and all bave been greatly aided by him. — 
Prof. Jeffords will not entirely separate himself from g 

the college and the gymnasium, which has been fos-_ Bak 
tered and materialized by him, will be completed and ap iss 
equipped under his general supervision. The students — ma, * 
will regret Prof. Jeffords’ move, which takes him from 
the college, as his genial, whole-souled nature has. en- = os 
deared him to all— Akron Daily Times. ae are 


88. C. W. Safford passed through the city Gane a 
Saturday, on his way to Hinesburgh, to ee his = 
spring term of school. 


~ 


principal of the eae the attendanes has | AE a 
increased and anew interest in the school seems” to. ee -e 
have been aroused. a 

Mary Miles ’84, has been his assistant. 

89. W. A. Beebe was summoned home a few ee 
days ago to attend the funeral of an elder brother. sg ; 
It is but a few weeks since Mr. Beebe closed a success- ape fs 
ful term of school at Brushton; N. Y., and returned oes a ; 
college. bes burg ah? oe 

89. E.G. Bradley was a member of aha quar- 
tette from St. Albans that furnished music for the 
campfire given in this city Feb. 28, by Camp William ee: 
Wells, in honor of Gen. G. B. Abbott of Chicago, com = 
mander-in-chief of the Sons of Veterans. : Sk aie 

89. Rey. D. E. Croft, pastor of the Wolcott Con. * a F: 
eregational church, formerly of the University, and See 
Miss A. Belle Hall, daughter of Dr. E. J. Hall of Mor- aes? 
risville, were married Feb. 28, at the residence of are ae 
land Croft in East Fairfield. Pog 


*89. P. P. Harris and a fellow sbadene: ‘om 
Princeton made the college a short call the other day. 


‘89. A. T. Stratton, General Secretary of the Y , 
M. C. A. at Middlebury, recently spent several days in ie ES 
town for rest and recreation. Mr. Stratton is editor 
of The Signal, a monthly published by the associa- a i 
tion, and is in every way a hard worker, yet his labors 
seem to be appreciated; the association is” stead ily 
erowing and afew months ago Mr. Stratton was pre- ote 
sented with a $75 overcoat. Sets Bae. ie 


90. Newton J. Herrick, formerly a sremuens of 


the class of 90, was in town last week. us be i 
: He =a 


There has been some discussion at Harvard rece ut vi 
ly concerning the presence of proctors at examinations: — 
A strong sentiment is being aroused in fayor of doin; 
away with them, and leaving the matter of “cribbing” — 
to the honor of the students. There is very little 
cheating done now of any kind. asin 
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Lavals. 


eee 


Medics. 
Sophomore Ex. 
Examinations begin next week. 


A junior cannot see how he could be in Boston 
and his own room at the same time. 


: The life of Constans L. Goodell, 55, is for sale by 
aS Huntington & Co., price $1.50. 
Bes 


Prof. Sears gave the students a talk on the ele- 


ir oe ments of elocution, Friday afternoon, March 2. 
3 port The chapel organ received a thorough over-haul- 
i Bs ing a short time ago and is now in good condition. 
Thompson, 91, who has been away teaching, is 
_ with his class again. 
The regular term of the Medical Department 
opened March 1st, with a class of over 100. 
eee re .  Willeox and Willard, ’88, Bliss, ’89, and Sprague, 
: "91, who have been absent from college on account of 
“sickness are with their classes again. 
A class in Italian has been formed among the 
young ladies of the college under the instruction of 
r pe President Buckham. 
mi ag Prof. Sears read a paper on the Bacon-Shake- 
Pa _ speare controversy before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
‘Tuesday evening, Feb. 21. 


s 3 The seniors are having lectures in military science 
Wa a under Lieut. Cummings. The rest of the battalion are 
bs excused from drill for the remainder of the term. 

is an 8 The course of lectures for farmers closed Friday 


ake a afternoon March 2, with addresses by Mr. Rollin C. 

3 a - Smith of eeiord, Prof. Cooke and President Buck- 

. pi ham. 

+: Te ‘James Buckham, ’81, has a short poem entitled 

a “ Margery ” in the Harper's Weekly for Feb. 18, and 
ei ‘one entitled “Fiat Lux,” in the Churchman for Feb. 
BA 25. 

BS Miss Tracy, ’88, is supplying the place of Miss 

_. Benedict of the High School, who, on account of ill 


cos health, has been ghiged to give up teaching for a short 
ae. time. 
* ee Bid Rogers and Merriam, ’89, Forbes, Hazen, Williams 


> ‘and Moore, 90, represented the college Y. M. C. A. at 
ie the sixth annual convention of the New England Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A, held in Boston, Feb. 24, 25, 26. 
The sophomore exhibition will be held Tuesday 
afternoon, March 20, at 3 p. m., in the College Street 
Church. The following are the speakers: Billings, 
--- Buckham, Chaffee, Ferrin, Flanders, Forbes, Grout, 
| Howe, Jackson and Stone, 


At a recent college meeting a tennis association 
was organized and the following officers elected: 
President, V. O. Whitcomb; vice-president, F. ‘ G. 
Fleetwood: secretary and treasurer, W. H. Stone; 
executive committee, Day, Johnson and Williams, ’88. 


The Dartmouth sophomore and freshmen banquets 
were held at the Van Ness House, in this city, Friday 
evening, Feb. 17 and Tuesday evening, Feb. 21, re- 
spectively. The U. V. M. was represented at the 
sophomore banquet by Middlebrook, ’87, Whitcomb, 
89, Fleetwood and Smith, 90, and at the freshmen 
banquet by Stearns, Canfield and Cheney, ’91. 


By the will of the late Hon. Alden E. Judevine of 
Hardwick, the University of Vermont will receive the 
income of one-fourth of the estate, for the education 
of indigent students, the preference to be given to 
students from Hardwick and Concord. The fund to 
be forever known as the Cornelius Alden Judevine 
fund, in memory of Mr. Judevine’s only son. Esti- 
mates of the value of the estate range from $100,000 
to $300,000. 


Chapel orations for the past three weeks have 
been as follows: Feb. 11, Brigham, ’89, “‘ The Influx 
of Foreigners;” Buck, 789, ‘Sir Isaac Newton ;’ 
Gates, °88, “Charlemagne.” Feb. 25, Chase, °89, 
“Science an Idol Breaker;” Hill, ’88, “ Technical Edu- 
cation for Engineers;” Howard, ’88, ‘“ Immanuel 
Kant;” Willard, ’88, “Lincoln's Oration at Gettys- 
burg.” March 3, Gilbert, 89, “A Problem” wpe 
tion); Hazen, A. ’88, ‘‘ Heine and German Politics ; 
Hyde, ’88, ‘‘ Duties of Engineers ; ” Jolitson, 88, “Two 
Great, Discoveries.” 


A competitive target practice between companies 
A and B took place last week Wednesday. The ten 
best marksmen of each company were selected to shoot. 
Each man had 10 shots with a possible score of 50 
points. The three best scores were made by R. B. 
Buckham 46, Woodbury and Forbes 45 each. The 
following is the list of the competitors with their 


scores : 


OOMPANY A. COMPANY B. 


Capt. JoWnson.........20+reeeee A3*< Capt. BOW arduccoties elie 35 
Sergt. Kennedy.............+. . 83 Lieut. Woodbury...... ...... 45 
Sérgt, CHase.perr.rcesncscever ses 42%, Soret, Bue, .0sst7001 sobgeeene 44 
Corp'l: Smmithizces.. 0rd ssaveets 36. Sergt. .NGwell..viseszsicescssre 42 
PR PS tecOrd naiees ateh bee eeee 34. Corp’l. JEONDER terse kes ho 45 
Priv. “a Corp’]. Buckham, C. W.... 30 
Priv. Priv. Buckham, R. B...... . 46 
Priv. EAL, TL WE, A verar) hasene, 36 
Priv. EePV Veer Vy INCLU; 85% cots. oacotcse 40 
Priv. td g G8 1) A ae Oe 43 
Total OCA Wess au secondaries eae De 406 
POLAM INST AY Ol Oletatee tere satatesser es ieotccttersseonsastavecsete 2 36 


“ Harvard Reminiscences,” by Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, who has been connected with the college for 
more than half a century, as student, tutor and preacher, 
will be published by Ticknor this month. 
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Gachanges. 


The Cynto’s exchanges will hereafter be placed in 
the reading room of the library to accommodate those 
who desire to see them. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Columbia has 1662 students. 

Williams foot-ball expense last season was $888.11. 

It cost $709,369.69 torun Harvard college for the 
year 1886-87. 

Dr. McCosh thinks sixteen or seventeen is the age 
when boys should enter college. 


Six languages are taught at Brown, three are re- 
quired for admission. 

The annual Oxford-Cambridge boat race has been 
fixed for March 24. 

The late Gov. Washburn, of Mass., left Smith Col- 
lege a share in $228,000. 

There are 271 men at Harvard training for the 
different athletic teams. 

The students of Lincoln University recently hung 
in effigy five members of the faculty. 

The University of Michigan has 1572 students of 
whom 265 are women ; 431 degrees were confered last 
year. 

Republican clubs have been organized in the Uni 
versity of Michigan and University of Minnesota. 

The sum of $100,000 has been subscribed to the 
library fund of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Trustees of Amherst College have recom- 
mended that the number of students hereafter be 
limited to 300. 

President Cleveland has accepted the invitation to 
attend the graduating exercises at Cornell next June. 

There are at present, twelve craduates of Ameri- 
can Colleges, studying in Oxford University, England. 

The University of Pennsylvania has erected an 
$1,100 greenhouse to cultivate plants for botanic work. 

One hundred and twenty-six of the hundred and 
forty students at Randolph Macon College are mem- 
bers of the Y. M. C. A. 

There is an advance of five per cent. in college at- 
tendance in the United States this year over last. 

The President of the freshman class at Cornell 
was kidnapped by sophomores just before the freshmen 
class supper. The faculty have indefinitely suspended 


six sophomores who were supposed to be implicated in side - Cherny Pectoral willstop the cough, allay the inflammation, and 


the act. 


Dartmouth students recently raised $1,650 to sup- 
port the base ball team the coming season. Whitney 
of the Washington has been training the nine. 


The triangular base ball league comprising Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton has been organized, and a sche- : 
dule of twelve games arranged. The first game in 
Yale against Princeton, at Princeton, April 28. 


An authors’ reading has been arranged for the 13th 
by the alumnz of Wellesley. Dr. Holmes, Arlo Bates, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. E. E, Hale and others 
will take part. 

The Bowdoin prize of $50 at Harvard has beew 
awarded to Gordon, ’88, for an essay on “The Func- 
tions of a University to a Democratic Community.” 


The Johns Hopkins University now requires un- 
dergraduates to pass an examination in gymnastics Le ie 
fore obtaining a degree. 

The new president of Adelbert collegeis opposed ~ 
to co-education. And_the trustees have decided not to — 
admit ladies hereafter, but those in college will be allow- =| 
ed to complete their courses, The reason assigned for — 
this action is that the young men go to eastern colleges 
rather than take a college course in a co- meek 
institution. 

CLIPPINGS. 


By some mistake in the types the two poems — 
“ Repartee,” and “A Warning,” published in the last 
Cynic, were not credited to the sources from which 
they were taken. The former is fromthe Yale Record, 
the latter from the Williams Weekly. 
i A MEMORY. 


Prone at her feet in bliss he lies, 
His cares forgot beneath her eyes ; 
Spread on her knee, of crimson bright 
A silken flag, with strands of white, 
With fingers deft she decorates— 
One side to Harvard dedicates, 

Mo **90,2) ones 


And now from her and class estranged, 
He wonders if it could be changed 
Pose Oly —Harvard Advocate. 


FOOLED AGAIN. 
Vacation o’er, we said good-bye 
And, with a twinkle in her eye 
She said, ‘‘ When winter comes about, 
I hope you'll try to find me out.” 


Cold winter came; the earth was bare; 
So, as I did not see my fair 
At dance, reception, ball, or rout, atc 


I went, and called, and—found her owt. ; 
— Record. 


e you a cough? Sleepless nights need no longer trouble you. Ro 


induce repose. 


It will, moreover, heat the pulmonary organs and giNe; 
you health. 
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The Best Remedy 


4 


For Dyspepsia is Ayer’s Sarsapariila. 
Other medicines may give temporary 
relief ; but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes a 
positive and permanent cure, as thou- 
sands can testify all over the country. 

** My stomach, liver, and kidneys were 
in a disordered condition for years,’’ 
writes R. Wild, of Hutto, Texas, ‘‘ and 
I never found any medicine to relieve 
me, until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Less than six bottles of this 
remedy cured me.”’ 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of Holyoke, 
Mass., was for a long time a severe suf- 
ferer from Dyspepsia, trying, in vain, all 
the usualremedies. At last she began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and only three 
bottles restored her to perfect health. 

“T have gone through terrible suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia and Indigestion,’’ 
writes C. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., ‘‘and can truly 
say Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons, 
{Job lo;,} different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades : 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. Sent by mail for 


only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPECIAL :— 
We will give double the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
married ladies when ordering. No pieces less than one yard 


in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H, J. JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., NEW YORK, 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


PURNITURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACE CURTAINS, &c, 


—— IS AT THE —— 


Rink Building. 


No stairs to climb ; all on one fioor. 


the Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHEORGHE A. HALL. 


JOHN F, STRATTON'S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS, 


| descriptive Catalogue. 


|49 MAIDEN LANE, - . 


< 
ae! 
i=) 


THE CELEBRATED 


FRANK B.CONVERSE <== 


Ze y 


Manufactured by JOHN F. STRATTON. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 
Maiden Lane, = New York. 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


SIUIUMAISUT PUL PUB saxog ISNPT ‘SARIN MIVA payeaqayag s,Unyeayy *{ Wor 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


49 MAIDEN LANE, 


2 GRY, 4 & NEW YORK. 
na \ Me 3 ares 
eA = I] Jonn F. Stratton’s 
oe NS oo Celebrated 
TRADE MARK, : 7 A 
O, Registered Russian Cut Violin 
1h st* Strings, the Finest 


in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


pla a Ap a Oe ie a 
NEW YORK. 


TOBLIN. SEs 


J. M. iSHAM, 


TAILOR. 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


Vill 


° cy 
c. . 
Yat aut? 


Horstirds 


Acid Phosphate 


—— FOR. 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL PrYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. : 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 

day. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., Says: ‘‘ From my experi- 
ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
ip nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it} has been of great benefit to 
him.” 


In Nervous Debility. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

For the Ul Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especialy in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 


Flealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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W. B. McKI bb iS 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Faney Groceries 


IN THE STATE. 


Pienic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 
to select from. 


sk CA Tu 


BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 

Lf your baby ws not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 


this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 


failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INYALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. 
retain and relish it. 
as the best of all prepared foods. 


Weak stomachs always 
Unequalled in DyspEpsia. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Thousands of Physicians recommend it — 


ae 


2 
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‘PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. IN EW STOR FB! 
| Athletic Sports, Archery, Billiards, Bi- 


eycling, Bowling, Badminton, Bagertelic, sk. 
a) fs ames, 
# Cricket, Club Swinging, Croquet, Ourling, 


: Fly Casting, Foot Kall, Fencing, Gymnas- pes 4 

< tics, Hand ‘Ball, Lawn Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Polo, Quoits, Racquet, Running, Shooting, Skating, 4 

Walking an vi eeraiag : : 3 
The Rules governing the above Sports contained in 

the largest Illustrated ore of all kinds of Sport- 

ing Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, 


which amount will be returned to the purchaser of goods 
to theamount of $1.00 and upward. Send for Cata- 5 
Ce Gaile tia eine, 9 YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS 
A. G. Spalding & Bros, *°S2fasisen St. Gpicgsoe , 
‘ WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
SFL , weeks FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, ‘ COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, | 4 Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 
IS FIRST CLASS Light Shades, for Young Men. 


——— DEALER IN 


STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 


Class SuperS and Students Spreads a Specialty, TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Ete. 
HENRY R. HILL, 
P. H. McM AHON NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


WONSORIAL + ARYIST At McMahon's 
ee 


. 86 Church Street. * STAR SHOH STORE & 


THE STUDENT’S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


London Trouser- Stretcher. voce Hae 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores Satisfaction Always Given. 

antaloons to original shape. Price, . 

2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Send 

for Circular. The best Present you can 

make to any gentleman. Sole Wholesale yi Ss I : H ers ) B E jai ©) LD 
uf nited States, | 


Agents in the 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 
SNS I et et ea aaah 156 and 158 College Street, 
Peewee AA os SO. VO OCEt In which we show the finest assortment of 


—— TO SAY ABOUT ——— 


| Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 
@ EC) BE H | N CG | AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 


5 “ye . P { Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
That we seldom think to Jebus ae Elegant and Complete | se pest goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmariahip. 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. B. TURK & BRO., 


: The Leading Clothiers. 
Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 


and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 


HANDKERCHIEFS,| BOOKS, STATIONERY AND MUSIC 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have DURING THEIR SEASON, 
in good taste and correct style. —— 


A. a= MS alee 
Fort ay Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games 


POPE & PEASE, and Toys, 
160 COLLEGE STREET. ans ae 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET. 


———-AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


THE 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and parties, we have 


facilities for supplying the requisite statione 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the wa. 
eards and fine stationery for any purpose. 


ry—indeed we take par- 
y of printed or engraved 
We are prepared to do en- 


graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. 


FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
189 College Street. 


After Forty years’ 
# experience in the 
% preparation of more 
; than One Hundred 
Thousand Ld areata for patents in 
m™ the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Oanada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 
Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.arenoticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published EKLY at $3.00 a year, and i 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. bh 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 
061 Broadway, New York. . 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 
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SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Canada, Southern, Eastern and Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 
Shippigg Lumber ip Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT 10 ORDER. 


Yards and Mills at Burlington, Vt., 
Tonawanda, N. Y.,. 
Ottawa, P. O. 


and Kast Saginaw, Mich. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Mason Building, No. {, Liberty Sg. 
NEW YORK GErIcH 


82 Wall Street. 


GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt 


a | MEDICAL 1 DEPAR 


| - BURLINGTON, YT, ce one 
ee (THIRTY -FOURTE ‘SESsston, 1887. 


i. 


i Py 


_ FAGULTY OF “MEDICINE 


as | MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, ne M., D.D Burlington, Vt, President. J: HENRY JACKSON, cm M., a D. ‘Barts Vt, Profesior ot Physiology . 
| JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. “Des New "York City, ‘Emeritus Professor and Microscopic Anatomy ; ‘Consulting surgeon to. Mary ‘Pletcher 
of Medical Jurisprudence. Hospital... 
ACF. A. KING, A.M., M.D., Washington, D. Ci; Profes r (J. W) WRIGHT, M.. D., New York, ‘Professor ot the Principles and 
issanes of Women. = ’ > sor of Obstetrics and Piactics of aiiehegs : | 
_A. P. GRINNELL, M. D., Burlington, Vt., Professor of the Theory. and WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. D:, University ot Vay Professor of General sey 
Practice of Medicine;’ Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital, |. _ and Special Anatomy. ° 
| RUDOLPH A. WHITTH US, A.,M,, M. D., New Yor ct os HAYDEN WOODWARD, M.. D. Burlington, Vt ‘Professor of Materia 
Chemistry and ae Cee rote oF _ Medica and ee es & aes 4 i 


Ad “Peas 
/ 


PROFESSORS OF ‘SPECIAL ‘SUBJECTS : ee no 


ROBERT W.- TAYLOR, M. D., New York city, Professor of ‘Diseases of A. L. RANNEY, M. D,, New York otty, Professor of Diseases of Mind 
the Skin and Veneréal Diseases. : -and Nervous. System. eh 
ae ee M.D. , Brandon, Vt., Professor of the. ‘Surgical Dis- WILDER L. BURNAP, Esq, Burlington, Vt. Professor of Medical Juris: 
ah “prudence, = 
WM. O. oe, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye HENRY ©. TINKHAM, M.D:, Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and HE A. M. PHELPS, M..D.,; professor of Orthopedic. Surgery. 
STEPHEN. ML. ROBERTS, M. D., New, York hee PPORESeOT ot Diseases of ik GEO. B. HOPH,, M. 'D.. Professor of Diseases of the Throat. 
Children. S, WALTER L. RAN NEY, M. fat Professor of ee Diagnosis. 


de HOS PITAL ADVANTAGE.—The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious S stipanmieatye;) is ai a for Aiton ae pandtane Pane the ses 59} 
sion. The Medical and Surgical Clin‘es of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these aici sewed Ta 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors. of the Medical Department of the University. ; 


LECTURES ON: SPECIAL SUBJECTS.—These lectures, by gentiemen well known as recognized authorities in their partiouae departments 

_ will be delivered during the regular § session. without extra fee. Pisces Giger ny : 
CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, ‘there will be Clinics held : as :folows : Spar ve Wit ; , ‘ eres 

‘ SURGICAL CLINIC, by Professor wright, every Saturday from 9 to 1g). “oLINIC FOR DISEASES oF THE EYE AND EAR, by Professor Moore, 


ae the last Halt Oy ne Pe aa ee? n: A rohaies as ‘during his course of lectures. x 
_ MEDIC rotessor nell, on ednesday dur ng | if yi 
the first halt of ‘the term, and by Professor King during the last | “oUINIC For pga eat) OF. SKIN, by Professor ‘Taylor, quring nis is 


atl ‘OUINIC. FOR DISEASES or NERVOUS SYSTEM, by. Professor Ranney, | CLINIC FOR DISBASES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts... 
“nn during his course. ‘CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITINS. © | se 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, , consisting ot a course of Lectures and Recitations in the various. branches of Medicine and surgery, will begin on . 
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The Department of Applied Science. 
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BROWNELL'S FIRST VOLUME. 


SECOND PAPER. 
| 
| 


H. L. KOOPMAN. 


Among the early poems of Brownell that his ma- 


_ ture judgment admitted to re-publication (with chang- 


es) in his final volume, the first to claim attention is 
The poet describes his own 


“‘Old cathedral, with its columned aisle 
And shrines, and pietured saints,” 


The toils, successes and misfortunes of Columbus 


are vigorously sketched, and 


‘¢ Lastly, his most resigned and Christian end ; 
When, now aware of the last hour approaching, 


_ He laid the world, so long pursued, aside ; 


Forgave his foes, and setting decently 

His house in order, with his latest breath 
Commended that great soul to Him who gave it; 
Who seldom hath received or given a greater.” 


In The Sphynx we have an expression of the in- 
terest which the poet took in Oriental history and re- 
ligion. 

“They glare—those stony eyes! 
That in the fierce sun-rays 
Showered from the burning skies, 
Through untold centuries 
Have kept their sleepless and unwinking gaze.” 


So the poem opens. Its close presents a splen- 
did massing of Egypt’s historical personages. In 
Obed the Skipper Brownell gives us the earliest of 
those poems that have placed him foremost among the 
poets of the sea. It is a half-humorous, grisly tale of 
privateering and murder, Where in Falconer can be 
found lines as swift and strong as these? 


‘¢Mar-ring and reef-point aside are cast, 

And the topsail flaps on the quivering mast. 

As the halliards are hauled, to his startled men, 
‘Loose the to’ gallant!’ he shouts again. 

‘Tis done—and she flies on the snowy sail, 

As a mighty bird spreads her wings to. the gale. 
The mast yet stands, in the tempest’s roar— 
But it strains as a stick never strained before. 


He has gained the cross-trees—he mounts the yard— 
And the loosened canvass is flapping hard. 

A hail is heard from his eyrie high! 

A crash ! she has parted her royal tie ! 

Far to lee-ward amid the storm, 

Flew the slender spar, and the slender form !” 


The two short poems. i eater: Philip the 
Freed-man and The Nurse of Nero, are fine examples 
of clear-cut, forcible expression. There is an epic dig- 
nity about the following lines, which describe the 
burial of Pompey. . 


‘¢ While yet he laid the ribs and pitchy planks 

In such array as might be, decently, 

For him, whose giant funeral pyramid 

All Rome had raised—(could he have died at Rome)— 
An old man came beside him. 


# * s * They raised the body, 
And tenderly, as we move one in pain, 
Laid it upon the pile—in tears and silence. 
And one, his friend—full soon to follow him— 
(Late shipped from Cyprus with Etesian gales, ) 
Coasting along that desolate shore, beheld 
The smoke slow rising, and the funeral pyre 
Watched by a single form. ‘ Who then has ended 
His days, and leaves his bones upon this beach ? 
He said, and added, with a sigh, ‘ Ah, Pompey! 
It may be thee!’ ” 

Brownell had not a delicate ear for grammar, as 
is shown by the fact.that the last line just quoted re- 
mained uncorrected through two editions. A similar 
mistake occurs in The Fall of Al-Accoub : 


oT soit nee, 
Thou black and blasphemous Tree !” 


Here, however, the demand of rhyme may ex- 
plain, though not excuse, the use of the objective case. 
The same blunder in the last line of Zhe Changeling 
might have been corrected by substituting “it” for 
“? tis.” Were it not for the universal disposition of 
youth to anticipate the reminiscences and sadness of 
age, it would seem incredible that the poem entitled 
To J * * * (afterwards Zo John) should have been 
written by a young man of not more than twenty-sev- 
en. The poet is recalling to his friend their college 
days, and thus concludes: 


‘‘Still let us mingle with a mournful pleasure, 
Hearts that not yet are touched by worldly frost, 

And brood, like misers, o’er our buried treasure,— 
Deep buried, yet not lost. 


In cheerful sadness—yet, when we remember 
How they are gone, who sat beside each hearth— 
Two ghosts, carousing in some ruined chamber, 
Could share no drearier mirth.” 

Jack’s Visitor is a grisly tale of a hangman visit- 
ed by the ghost of one of his subjects, and so frighten- 
ed that he falls in a fit, which is not surprising, when 
we have read the poet’s description of the unbidden 
guest : 
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‘* Oh Christ! can this be a thiag of earth, 
That cowers and shivers upon the hearth ? 
And over the wretched spark that lingers 
Spreads those frozen, skeleton fingers ! 


With its hollow cheek, and its glassy eye, 
All ghastly and withered, shrunken and dry! 
Its ribs that hardly can hide the heart, 

And its blue thin lips drawn wide apart ! 

So shrivelled, they cannot cover the teeth, 
That grin like a starving dog’s beneath— 
And the arms all wasted and worn to the bone-- 
(Might move to pity a heart of stone. ) 

A few bleached rags on its limbs remain, 
And rusted fragments of iron chain. 
Crouching low o’er the dying brands, 

It rubs and stretches its bony hands! 


The ghost’s visit closes with a ridiculous incident, 
but the purpose of the poem is wholly serious. In de 
licious contrast to these grewsome lines are the follow- 
ing, which conclude the poem entitled Zo Hros. The 
poet tells how Love led him to the Sleeping Beauty’s 
side, and how, 

‘¢ Wearied, like a child with play, 
Sweetly slumbering, there she lay. 

5 Half a crime though it might seem 
To disturb so sweet a dream— 
Yet, with tender, reverent soul, 
Softly to her side I stole, 


And the only means did take, 
Such a slumber e’er should wake. 


Like a half-awakened child, 

Gently then she moved and smiled; 
With a soft and wondering glance— 
Such as Gyneth wore, perchance, 
When she oped her lovely eyes 
From the sleep of centuries.” 


The next citation shall be from a poem that is” cu- 
riously old in thought and expression to have been 
written by a boy of eighteen. I give the first and last 
stanzas - 

‘- We shall never mect again— 


tire a short 


note to Brownell’s life. 


er poem, which seems to furnish the 


PLEASANT DELUSIONS. 


Sweet Falsehoods! fare ye well! 
That may no longer dwell 


In this fond heart, dear paramours of Youth! a 


Yet 


Till, 


A cold, unloving bride 
Is ever at my side— 
who so pure, so beautiful as Truth ? 


Long hath she sought my side, 
And would not be denied, 

all perforce, she won my spirit o’er— 
And though her glances be 
But cold and stern to me, 


At every step I love her more and more. - 


One of the last poems in the book is that entitled 


Long Ago. 


It forms the concluding poem in the vol- 


ume of War-lyrics, and seems to have been a favorite 


with the author. 


bear transe 
fellow’s Fo 


so to love) this song of a ‘“‘humbler poet.” 


Brownell: 
was partly 


His note on this poem I cannot for- 
ribing, in the hope that some lover of Long- 
otsteps of Angels may be led to read (and 
_ Says 
“It may be proper to state, that this piece 
written before I had seen the beautiful 


verses of Mr. Longfellow upon a somewhat similar 
theme,—verses which will be read and loved as long 


as true taste and tender feeling shall endure.” 
following is one stanza of Brownell’s poem: 


The 


‘¢One by one, I count them o’er, 


Voices, that are heard no more, 
Tears, that loving cheeks have wet, 
Words, whose music lingers yet— 
Holy faces, pale and fair, ; 
Shadowy locks of waving hair— 
Gentle sighs and whispers dear, 
Songs forgotten many a year,— 
Lips of dewy fragrance—eyes 
Brighter, bluer than the skies— 
Odors breathed from Paradise.” 


The volume contains two translations, one of Hor- 


From this moment we are twain. 

’ Tis thy lip the word hath spoken, 

’ Tis thy hand the chain hath broken. 
While the floods of passion rest 
Deep within the human breast— 
While or Love or Hate remain— 

We shall never meet again. 


Day on day may heedless roll 

O’er the desert of my soul. 

And with every joyless year, 

Greyer, whiter locks appear. 

Yet the memory of the past 

Through each saddened hour shall last. 
Hope and grief alike are vain— 

We shall never meet again.” 


After mentioning the two tender love poems be- 
ginning “Thou gavest me a fair red rose,” and “Last 


night, in sad and troubled dreams.” 


I will quote en- 


ace’s 28th ode, which was not reprinted, and the other 


a vigorous rendering of Dies Ire. 
stanza as it appears in the early edition 
‘‘Day of wrath! that awful day 


Earth in ashes melts away! 
David and the Sibyl say.” 


[ copy the first 


The last poem in the volume was written after the 


rest had been sent to press. 
word picture, Place dela evolution. 


It is the tremendous 
This poem as 


printed with the War-lyrics is considerably changed. 
The second verse is expanded into two, and before the 
whole is placed the terrible motto, ““When the wicked 


perish, there is shouting.” 


The whole poem deserves 


quotation. - Perhaps however it may fairly be repre- 
sented by the stanzas depicting Robespierre’s last look 


before the axe fell on him: 


Se NE Pe 


ah nate Be 


alarmed me. 


pie a 
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** As that forlorn, last, wandering gaze he took, 
Perhaps those cruel eyes, in hopeless mood, 
Sought in their agony, one pitying look 

Mid that vast multitude. 


Sought, but in vain! close-wedged, and crushed, and 
mixed— 
Square, street, and house-top crowded—he surveys 
A hundred thousand human eyes, all fixed 
In one fierce, pitiless gaze.” 


Closing his volume with this vigorous poem, the 


youth of 27 gave promise of that unrivalled work which 


the man of 40 was todo. But that crowning achieve- 


ment in song will not be appreciated to the full unless 


we first consider the poems, few, indeed, but of pre- 


cious worth, that were the product of the years that 
intervened. 


TRAVELLING ON THE “ TRY-WEEKLY.” 


At 1,'S8i 
The day was all well enough, the weather was fair, 


‘the sky was blue, and earth’s material sunshine was 


made not visible but felt in my inmost self as I thought 


that in two hours I should be in the bosom of my fami- 
‘ly. Soon preparations were all made; a note written, 
-a ribbon tied, the last pin in place, gloves buttoned, 


and off I started with light step and heart for the 
mile-away depot. The walking was fine, the air was 
bracing and nothing came up to disturb the even tenor 


oo tot my way until IT reached Clark St., when something 


attracted my attention—in fact I had been looking for 
it. It was a long, dark object against a white ground. 
There was something about this combination that 
It quickened my pace and I thought it 
was time I should do so, for what I had seen was the 


_ Unitarian clock, and its warning hand had brought me 


to a realizing sense that my time was limited. Indeed 
I had only eight minutes, if that alarming clock was to 
be my guide! But then the distance was only the 
length of Church to College St., and from there to the 
depot! The usual time allowed the subject under con- 
sideration to walk that distance was twenty minutes, 
How should I make the gain of twelve minutes? I 
hurried along, wrapped in tbo’t and a dolman. I 


- heeded not the many hastening footsteps, the familiar 
faces of my passing friends. 


I put forth my every ef- 
fort and reached Bank St. 

My joy was great when I perceived approaching 
in a sleigh drawn by a smart, black horse—an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. Truly “a friend in need isa 
friend indeed.” So I thought as I briskly accepted the 
invitation to ride. But the poor beast! It must have 
been the added weight of my 300 pounds that necessi- 
tated so much urging and an occasional application of 
the encouraging whip. I noted my friend’s anxious 
look; I watched the slowly receding signs of the busi- 


ness places—and hark! is that the musical B. and L. 
whistle ? 

The noble animal made one desperate effort 
and—I was there. The Cars had not gone. I pur- 
chased a ticket; I rushed into the car and seated my- 
self; I smoothed down my plaits and folds as a bird 
restores its plumage after.a sudden gust of wind. I 
grew calm enough to look around me. No one except 
myself seemed to be at all agitated Time flew by— 
but the cars did not. I waited, and waited. I think I 
waited the full space of two minutes. 

* * * * * * 


I was cordially received by my maternal ancestor and 
the home fraternity. The day was gone before we re- 
alized it. On my way to the 7.14 p. m. train I noticed 
a few stars—one was particularly bright. It must have 
been a falling star for ’twas then at my feet. I looked 
again and saw—a lantern. We movnted the steps of 
the modern station. We entered. All within was ra- 
diant with the light of a badly trimmed kerosene lamp. 
Again I purchased a ticket ; again I seated myself and 
again I waited; but the dulcet tones of the B. and as 
whistle eladdened not my waiting ears. 


Still I tarried—and time wore on. Finally it was 
reported that the faithful train was off the track! 
Direful news!! I heard it with awe-struck expression 
on my countenance. I took in its full meaning. I be- 
lieved it. Nothing seemed left for me to do but trudge 
(dis-)contentedly home through the snow and wait the 
belated and belabored train. 

The late conversation with home friends was re- 
newed; the circle was again complete; the clock on 
the mantel struck 10. One of the fraternity made 
journeys at regular and stated intervals to and from 
the house and station, so that at the slightest news of 
the engine’s deliverance I might be up and away. That 
time came at last, and I wended my lonely way depot- 
ward accompanied by the aforesaid traveler. I re- 
sumed my seat in the station and also my hesitancy in 
regard to starting. 

The night moved on—or rather off. Scattered 
promiscuously around the room were the recumbent 
forms of mail agent and telegrapher. Ever and anon 
reached my organ of hearing—from without, the mourn- 
ful sighing and soughing of the wind—from within, 
the evidence of Morpheus—present and visible. One 
of the sleepers aroused. We conversed—the range of 
topics being from Commercial Colleges and siphons 
to kerosene, the weather and—the absent train. 
Would that I had no desire toreturn to B.! Alas! I 
am neither “patience” nor am I “smiling,” though 
there is abundant grief to smile at; and were my eyes 
closed, methinks I could easily believe the hard bench 
upon which my body reposes (?) a “ monument.” 
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Suddenly we heara sound! We rush to the win- 
We see alight! It is truly the head-light of 
the expected train. But the hour—can you guess ?— 
is the “witching hour of midnight.” The exhausted 
train limped and ambled along over the short distance 
between my home and the city, and Iwasin B. I was 
requested to enter the gentlemen’s waiting room, which 
was to me a novel place. My gaze was attracted to a 
clock clinging to the wall high up out of man’s reach. 
25 minutes of 1! Early surely! 

Next I was tenderly (?) helped, by a somewhat un- 
tidy looking hackman, to tumble into a sleigh that 
would repeatedly withdraw from my ever-and-anon ap- 
proaching foot. There I was jounced and bounced, 
up and down, around this corner and through that 
lane, bymany windings and turnings from Water, North 
and College Streets, for the express purposes of depos- 
iting at their homes some of the weaker sex, viz—men, 
while my route was a direct one straight up to the top 
of College Hill. When I reached that happy spot both 
mv purse and I alighted, I calmly remarking that 
twould have been pleasant to ride directly home. 
Whereupon I was coolly assured that I had. One mo- 
ment I, heaving a deep “sithe” of relief, stood gazing 
on the occupant of the retreating sleigh seat, and 
tho’t with the philosopher, “ Distance lends enchant- 
ment,” etc. My ear, now trained to catch uncanny 
sounds, caught that of a muffled chime. The clock in 
the mansion struck one. I belabored doors and win- 
dows with twigs from neighboring trees, and snow- 
balls—which alas! were not balls, for after perpen- 
dicularly piercing the ether for about two inches, the 
would-be spheres fell in shattered fragments around 
my unsuspecting head. One last expedient I tried. 
Repeatedly sending forth a husky sound from my 
throat into the “solemn stillness of the night” and the 
ear of one of the fair sleepers, I at last procured en- 
trance. I ascended the stairs; I was in my own room. 
A great peace stole over me. Now, thought I, groping 
about for the receptacle of the midnight oil, what can 
disturb my happiness? But once more was disappoint- 
ment my guest—it was “lamp-day.” I dare disturb 
no one. J summoned all my courage to bear up under 
this new trial and to put down the fearful thought, 
that would surge around me in the enveloping dark- 
ness. 

All this happened on Saturday. On the morrow 
I dragged my weary bones to the sanctuary that I 
might properly observe the sabbath. Gentle readers 
do you wonder that I cried aloud in anguish of soul 
when an ignorant female blamed me for not staying to 
sabbath school ? 


dows! 


Yale is the first American college to have lectures 
on “ Volapuk.” 


A TRUE STORY. 
VALUE STANCHEFF, 88. 


The story which Iam going to tell you is not ro- 


mantic or false, bnt a simple true narration of the — 


events I saw and experienced in my early life. To 
write a good story, I should need more experience and 
knowledge of English, but this depends on circum- 
stances oftentimes. JI was born in a country where I 
had no opportunity to develop my mind. My language 
is very strange to Englishmen, and my people were 
quite iliiterate, so that one born there could hardly 
learn or know much in his early life. But God has 
wonderfully opened my eyes to learn what is most ne- 
cessary for me and perhaps for others. : 
The first time I saw English was about five years 
ago. It was as hard for me to study and speak as the 
diamond is hard to cut and shape, but it seemed to me 
as useful and precious as diamond is. I liked it very 
much and J studied it with great zeal. But I was very 
slow in learning. It was very hard for me to remember 
and pronounce the words, cat, rat, fat, bat and so forth. 
And I often got discouraged, but I never stopped doing 
all I could. One day a classmate of mine said to me: 
“You, V.S., will never bea good scholar—you will 
never know history, language, science or art; you are 
good for a shepherd who likes his sheep and lambs bet- 


ter than society. If you become a learned man, I will — 


toss up my cap in the air and it will fly up to the 
sky to proclaim you to all the people on the face of the 
globe as a great man.” He hurt me by this, you know, 
for I hoped to learn something while in school, but I 
could not help it. I could not blame him for thinking 
me fit for such an office as a shepherd, because I liked 


my father’s farm better than the city, and loved his — 


pretty calves, sheep and lambs better than society. 
When I first went to school, I knew nothing of the 
world and was very superstitious. 
earth was like a circle, and that those who lived on its 
circumference could touch the sky and go to heayen 
any time they pleased. Of course, my teachers, school- 


mates and all around me, noticed what kind of a — 


creature I was. My teachers whom I loved and to 


never told me that I was not a good scholar. My class- 
mates called a slave, because I loved and obeyed my 
teachers who were American missionaries, but I thank 
God that I did what they instructed me to do. I have 


no reason to regret now that I obeyed them and worked — 


hard. 


form you abouta small part. of the experiences I had 
in six months during the Turko-Russian war in 1877. 


I believed that the 


J will not try to tell you how I have educated my. | 
self so far, because this is a long story, but I will in- 


ts 


whom I owe much for my education, were doubtless. 
discouraged at trying to make mea useful man, but they _ 
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, seem to me like a dream; forl 
, small boy then, but I remember everything 
[ experienced and learned. I remember the good 
he bad, the joy and the sorrow, the pleasant times 
he hard times. Let me tell you what I mean by 


_ I was born in East Rumelia, Europe. My father 

|a good farmer. So far as I know the genealogy 
ty family through record, we are descendants of a 
. Five hundred years ago my forefather 


id became a simple farmer. God, however, 
ssed_ him and his descendants, so that they found 

' and satisfaction even under the cruel hand. 
They decided to stay in that beautiful country, hoping 
netime the Just Hand would help them to shake 
yurden, the slavery and be free people. But 
as never fulfilled in their day. All the Christian 


jers who went to help them, lighten their burden, 
ulsed, dispersed and enslaved. 


line hundred years ago. The work was done all by 
nd, the words were written with different colors of 
ecording to their meaning, and so carefully that 
‘Greek language. I had the privilege to see this 
s book once, but ten years ago my city was 
y the Turks, and this dear book and my grand- 
one hundred and twenty five years of age, per- 
a the flames. I often think of this holy book 
ymen who possessed and read it with a great 
SS and faith. 
‘father and mother were people with good in- 
habits and reputation. They did not know 
f the world, but they knew what was good, no- 
useful. They were on the right side. They 
ne more than I thought they did, and I loved 
Their desire for me was to make me a good, hon- 
‘man in the world. My mother taught me 
1all child to love God and his precious words. 
ished me when I provoked Hm by disobe- 
d unreasonableness. I well remember one 


iehtnings, that I was sitting on the bank of the 
near my father’s house, and told my playmates 
d was not kind, because he sent so hard astorm 
all the shepherds and pretty lambs and calves 
fields. But my mother heard me and punished 
told me I must never dothatagain. She often 
hat she prayed for me to be a good boy. 
ew rapidly and soon became a boy of twelve 
‘age. Now I began to feel proud that God had 
‘me wealthy parents who could give me alll 
ad and all I enjoyed. I saw many poor and needy 


5 


d 


governor in East Rumelia. But when the Turks | 
our country, he lost his position as a gover- | 


| they possessed and read, was made of skin near-_ 


diy could find a single mistake. It was written | 


nastorm was coming with hard thundering. 


| My father lost all his property, from buildings to 


flocks and money. The Turks pillaged, destroyed and 
| burnt everything upon our pleasant farm, and we left 
_our place and fied to a foreign land to save our lives. 


| A SUGGESTION. 


| Notwithstanding the wealth of the college li- 
_brary in- some lines, there are many books in de- 
| mand among students, with which it is not supplied. 
| Students will call repeatedly for a book which the libra- 
ry does not possess, and when their want is not satis- 
fied, blame an indefinite somebody for not having put 
such and such books upon the shelves. “ What, 35,000 
/yolumes and no work on such a subject, or by such a 

man.” Successive generations of students willask the 

samme question, and be content withthe same answer. It 
seems never to occur to them that the library is a “col- 
lege institution” and as such, worthy of support. Ifa 

book which they regard as of great importance is lacking 
in an institution in which they ought to take special in- 
| terest and pride, the fact should simply remind them that 
| there is an opportunity to do a gread deal of good with 
_a small amount of money. No student is so poor that 
| he cannot put in his one volume to testify his interest 
|in the library and his benevolent feelings towards its 
| future generations of readers. It has always been the 
custom in the library to inscribe the name of the donor 


upon the labels of books presented, and to make spe- 

cial acknowledgment in the catalogue for the year. 
| Many volumes, which the limited -buying funds of the 
institution would otherwise have failed to render ac- 
_cessible to readers, bear witness to the liberality of 
former students. But if one cannot afford to buy books 
for the special purpose of presenting them, a way still 
| remaining is to give books which he already has. It 
is most desirable that the library should have copies of 
'the text books used in college. Both for the conven- 
‘ience of students when their own are at their rooms, 
'and as familiar conpendiums of a subject, which they 
| have formerly studied and may wish to review, and 
again, in the future, as serving to illustrate the history 
| of the college. The library at present does not possess 
copies of more than one-tenth of the text books used in 
college. Again, there are books on special subjects, 
| which are out of proportion in a small library. Almost 
"every student has a few such in his collection. Books 
| which he knows will never be of practical value to him. 
| But in a larger collection they will find an appropriate 
place as fractions of the larger whole. A book in its 
self is merely so much dead matter. Only as it is read 
_ does it become a living and speaking soul. It would 
_ appear to be but fair to give it a chance for its life by 
rendering it accessible to those who would use it and 
placing it where it would find scholarly appreciation. 
| From a selfish point of view also, a student might well 
| consider how much more interest he would take in the 
| library, and consequently how much more benefit he 
_might receive from it, if he could take something of the 

air of a voluntary supporter and patron. To prove 
| thatstudents have not improved their opportunities in 
this line, it is only necessary to consult the lists of ac- 


d me but I had to care for nothing. I was dearer | }nowledgments in former catalogues. Not counting the 
mother and father than the pupils of their eyes. | sift of one of the college fraternities (a decided step in 
ld at anytime place my head in the lap of my pa-| the right direction,) student contribution of books in 
when I was not feeling well, and find rest. But | the last two years has amounted to only two volumes. 
id not last long. Trouble came in my country. M. 
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Science. 


A TRIASSIC FOSSIL. 


Not very long ago a specimen was received at the 
museum which is of such geological value as to justify 
some notice. Itis a large slab of Connecticut river 
sandstone of the same geological age as that of which 
the library is built, though from a different quarry, lo- 
cated not far from Northampton. It is thirteen feet 
long, four feet wide, and four inches thick. Long ago 
this slab was part of a sandy, muddy shore of sea or 
lake, probably the latter, which was at times overflow- 
ed and at times exposed to sunshine and its surface has 
that peculiar undulating, irregular, and yet smooth ap-_ 
pearance which a geologist recognizes at once as indi- 
cating mud flats and shallow water. 

It was in the Triassic period of geological history 
that our slab was formed, a period that came not very 
long after the great coal forming age and therefore 
very long ago. Like many another slab this bears up- 
on its surface a record which we can read in part, guess 
in part, and in part are forced to have not even guess- 
ed at. The record of beach and shallow water we can 
easily read. We know that it was at times under wa- 
ter exposed to tides, waves or currents, because there 
are here and there regular undulations which are 
formed only where moving water acts upon a soft, but 
not too soft, surface. We know that it was not always 
under water for scattered over the stony surface are 
many little pits which are proofs that a shower fell up. 
on the mud and each drop left a depression at a time 
when the speedy hardening of the mud, perhaps it 
dried as the sunshine followed the rain, preserved the 
imprint and now all has become compacted into hard 
stone and the transient raindrop has left its imperish- 
ablemark. But the ripple marks and raindrops are not 
the most interesting fossils which the slab contains 
Just after the shower ceased some strange creature 
started from his hiding place and walked across the 
muddy shore, perhaps for a swim in the lake perhaps 
for his dinner, and here we have four of his footprints, 
three toed, curiously shaped, each sixteen inches long. 
He seems to have been of goodly proportions, unless 
his feet were of very disproportionate size, and also to 
have short legs for his step is only about three 
feet and a half long which, though quite a stride, 
should not be very much of an effort for an animal 
with feet sixteen inches from heel to toe. A’ judicious 
and scientific use of the imagination will do a great 
deal in the way of reconstructing unknown creatures as 
every student of geology discovers, but to build up a 
whole animal outside and inside just from the print of 


— 


| his foot in the mud is a task from which even an imag- 


inative geologist might well shrink. 


The common and often very helpful resort of the 


discoverer of a strange and fragmentary fossil fails us 


here, for, if we inquire what fossils have been found — 


associated with that of which we would know more 
that can give us a clue to its character, we are not help- 
ed at all when we find that aside from thousands of 
tracks the Connecticut river sandstone offers very few 
fossils of any sort. 
them at least, three toes, the older geologists called 
them all “ Bird tracks” and this was the belief of most 
for some years, but even in the Triassic there were crea- 
tures unkind enough to demolish theories which had 
proved quite satisfactory and one day one of these got 
tired of walking and sat down. When it went on, the 
print of its tail was left, and there it is today in the 


Because the tracks have, many of — 


stone, and lo! the tail was not as the tail of a bird, 


Another unkind beast after walking for awhile on two 
feet dropped down on four and went on thus, and two 
of the feet had three toes and two of them four toes. 
This at once caused geologists to suspect that the 
creature was not a bird. Moreover in other parts of 
America and Europe in rocks of the same age, distinct 
reptilian remains are found, and all in all it was 
thought best to lay by the bird theory and now scien- 
tists believe that few if any of the tracks, which occur 
of all sizes from a fraction of an inch long up to the 


giant tracks of our slab, were made by birds but that: 


they were made by reptiles*which had a habit of often 
walking on only two feet. 

Our slab, which was quarried especially for the 
museum, is unusually fine in that the tracks it contains 
are very long, distinct, and from a series showing the 
step and course of the animal making them and is a 
specimen which we may well be glad to possess. 


Volapuk the new imiversal language, is publicly 


taught in France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Russia, and Denmark. t 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Professor H. C. Lewis exhibited 


a fragment of a meteorite containing diamonds, which 


fell in Liberia last October. He had extracted from 
the specimen two minute oval bodies transparent, with 


slight traces of polarization, and having a high index 


of refraction. By this discovery he has been led to believe 


that the notion commonly accepted, that itacolumite 5 


is the original matrix of the diamond, is a mistake, and 
that diamonds really occur in basic eruptive rocks. Pro- 


fessor Lewis referred, in support of this theory, to the __ | 


similarity, both in structure and composition, of the 


diamond bearing rock of South Africa and the meteor- 


ites. 
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The University Cynic, 


UNIVERSITY OF Neciona: March’ 22, 1888. 


BOARD OF EDITORS. 


HE demand which the present time is making upon 
the colleges is that they shall give a discipline 
which shall fit those receiving it for the requirements 
of practical life, that the graduates shall be able to 
grapple with the problems of business and professional 
life and to think them through to a solution. The col- 


4 J. B. Howarp, °88, - » Y Editor-in-Chief. leges, to meet this requirement, are enlarging the curri- 
d _V. O. Wurrooms, ’89, - H Business Manager. | culum and also to some degree changing the method of 
; ee ) : : General Literature, | w8truction. The pedigogic manner of teaching of 
Bp 2 2 2488, 09, ; ' | twenty years ago, when the instr fined himself 
; H. C. Cuase, °88, : ; i : ae yy go, when the instructor confined himse 


strictly to the text-book and the recitation was a series 


. J. A. N. Raneer, ’88, : - - Medical Items. f ; 
; : . 
bs A. B. Girperr, ’89, ‘ : : _ Personals, | Ot dry questions and answers, has been superseded by 
am _ W. H. Sronz,, 89, jf ; - Locals, | general discussion and by the lecture supplementary to 
eB Grip. Caer, 790, - ‘ 2 c : Eachanges. | the text-book. Thus the “brains” of the students are 
A: * oo. * 
; exercised as well as the memory, and the training is 
“. THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC, under the management of a Board of Editors more practical in that the student is encouraged to think 
M chosen from the Junior and Sophomore classes, is published by the . - Be : 
{ Students of the University of Vermont, once in three weeks througn- | 88 well as to memorise. Still it is possible for a man 
# out the college year. with a good memory to go through college, take high 
: Subscription price, $1.50 per annum, strictly in advance. Subscrip- h an en hack Hout aes chat i 
Sentions will be tecelved at Dayis’s, 65 Church Street; and single.copies | MOROTS, aNd be graduated without a suspicion that De 
a of the paper may be purchased at the same place. Advertisements, | lacks anything. Afterwards, oftentimes, he finds that, 
$25.00 per column. : i 
The Editors solicit-trom the students communications and itemsot | While he has a certain knowledge and can make mental 
_ nterest to the college. Subscribers will please give notice of any change | acquisitions rapidly, at’the same time the business bred 
of address. : : 
ink more rapidly and more accurately. To re- 
h Direct all business communications to V. O. WHITcoms, Burling- ike a thin J q P d uF F y 
Ne ton, Vt. medy this, it is necessary to give the student opportu- 


Hintered at the Post Office, at Burlington, Vt., as second-class matter 


4 ae Editorials, 


nity to use allthe brain power he has. He must be taught 
not to accept unquestioned, as a child learns the mul- 
tiplication table, the statement of his text books, but to 
investigate as far as may be, and form opinions himself 
and know why he holds them. Perhaps the introduc- 


OWEVER. pleasant may be the relief from respon- 
sibility and however great may be the satisfaction 

that comes from a completed work, there is always 
something sad in consciously doing a thing for the last 
time and, as the seniors go off the Cynic board, they 
may perhaps be pardoned if they have something of 
this feeling. While the work has often been tedious, 

i still there has come to them from it a stronger interest 
____in matters pertaining to the University than otherwise 
st might have been theirs. Their connection with the Cynic 
= will enable them to be more loyal to the college in the 
- __ future. As we are writing our last editorial a word on 
this point may not be inappropriate. To undergra- 
duates, be enthusiastic supporters of your college. 
_. Criticise her no doubt you will, but let your criticism 
¥ he just. Rejoice in her progression and remember that 
she is giving you four of the happiest and, if you will, 


tion of the German seminary system, which is taking 
place in American colleges, is to be of assistance in this 
respect. The system which is now in vogue at Johns 
Hopkins, Cornell, Yale, and at other colleges is of this 
plan. The professor first delivers a lecture to his class 
on some topic, the class then separate and each mem- 
ber investigates the question as far as possible. When 
the class comes together again, an informal discussion 
takes place, the professor and every student taking 
part. Thus the instructor is brought into closer rela- 
tions with his pupils, and they acquire habits of inves- 
tigation and thought which cannot but prove beneficial. 
The seminary is as yet an experiment in America, but 
if it shall prove as advantageous to American students 
as it has to those of Germany, there can be no doubt 
that it will soon supplement recitations in our col- 


most profitable years of your life. When other classes eee 
‘ have taken your places in the world whose turbulence 3 
F buffets the novice about like a western blizzard, let your 


. thoughts return to the city by the lake and to the peace 
and quiet enjoyment of the “ Mill on the hill.” Never 
do that which may sully the reputation of the college, 
use your influence and your money to aid her. Come 
often to her halls and she will renew your youth and 
quicken the friendship of the days gone by. 


EADERS of Mr. Koopman’s articles on Brownell 
in the preceeding and present numbers of the 
Oyntc, will notice with pleasure an exquisite poetical 
tribute to the same author by Aldrich, in the Atlantic 


Monthly for April. 
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HATEVER may have been the defects or merits 
of this volume of the Cynic, there is one depart- 


ment in particular which deserves praise. The columns |” 


of “ Personals” have never before been made so inter- 
esting or complete. Through the activity and interest 
of Mr. Gilbert, who has had charge of the department, 
‘‘ Personals” have averaged over one column per isswe 
more than the preceeding volumes. We think that the 
alumni, to whom this department especially belongs; 
will not fail to appreciate the work done upon it. 


O 


T is encouraging to know that occasionally the Cynig 


meets with a warm reception among the alumni. A 
recent graduate writes, “I never realized the value of 
the Cynic until I left college. Iread everything be- 
tween the covers—ads. and all.” 


O 


NYONE who has visited the museum recently can 
not fail to have been struck with its orderly ap- 
pearance. Since the old library was taken out and the 
upper part of the building added to the museum, the 
specimens have been re-arranged and are now exhibited 
in a more convenient form. They are thoroughly 
classified, and in a short time will be labelled in such a 
manner as to be intelligible to one with but little scien- 
tific knowledge. The museum may lay claim to consi- 
derable merit. Although not to be compared with the 
larger museums of Boston, Yale, Amherst, and others, 
it is as good a one for its size as exists anywhere, and 
has been highly commended by representatives of the 
larger museums. Whatever value it has is due almost 
wholly to the untiring efforts of Prof. Perkins. One of 
its special features, naturally, is its Vermont specimens. 
These are numerous, and give a good representation of 
the natural history of Vermont. In this respect it is 
equalled by no others. But its value is by no means 
confined to this feature. It has a large collection of 
fossils, shells, Indian relics, both early and recent, and 
a valuable collection of Greek and Roman coins. The 
collection of recent Indian relics by Capt. Read has 
few equals, and its value is constantly increasing as the 
Indians gradually adopt habits of civilization. It also 
contains an extensive herbarium. Other departments 
of natural history than those already mentioned are 
well represented. A description of one of the recent 
additions will be found in another column. On the 
whole, the museum is well worth careful examination 
and study on the part of any one. 


Oo 


HE Cynic through its columns extends its thanks to 

the General Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association, through whose courtesy it has been 
furnished with mailing facilities for the volume, 


plersonals. 
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48. Rev. J. B.-Wentworth, 112 Swan St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is Presiding Elder of Buffalo District, M. E. 
Church. 


49. Capt. Melvin Dwinell, the oldest newspaper 
owner and editor at Rome, Ga., died there Dec. 28. 
He was born at Calais, Vt., and graduated at this Uni- 
versity in 1849. He went to Georgia in 1853, and pur- 
chased the Courier, then a small weekly sheet. He 
continued the proprietor and editor of this until 1885, 
having published it as a weekly, tri-weekly and after- 
wards as a daily and weekly. 

Capt. Dwinell served two years in the civil war and 
was wounded at the battle of Gettysburg. A few 
years ago he made a journey to Egypt, and other for- 
eign countries, writing home a very interesting series 


of letters, which were afterwards gathered and pub. ~ 


As a news- 
paper publisher he won a handsome BUCCERA, and as a 
man was highly esteemed. 


'50. Hon. Edward ©. Palmer, formerly of. this 
city and more recently of St. Paul, died very suddenly 
at Jacksonville, Florida, March 10. 


He was a son of Hon. William A. Palmer of Dan- 
ville, who was the fourteenth governor of Vermont. 
He graduated at the University of Vermont in the class 
of 1850, Rey. T. A. Hopkins of this city, Hon. H. N. 
Hibbard of Chicago and Major Z. K. Pangborn of the 
Jersey City Journal being among his classmates ; 
studied law in Burlington, was admitted to the Chit- 
tenden county bar in 1853, and represented Burlington ~ 
in the Legislature of that year. He married Elizabeth — 
Hockley, adopted daughter of the late Charles Russell. 
Our townsman, Charles R: Palmer, was the fruit of this 
marriage. Mr. Palmer moved to Minnesota many 
years ago, where he practiced law and married again, 
having lost his first wife, and held the position of judge 
of the Superior and afterward of the Circuit Court in 
that State. He was a man of marked ability, stood, 
high in his profession, and was much respected.— ree 
Fm ess. é 


62. Col. H. B. Gray, 484 Broadway, Milwaukee : 
Wis., Supt. of City Schools, was Adjutant General at ; 
the last G. A. R. National Encampment. 


lished in a volume that had a large sale. 


54. Rev. Quincy Blakely recently resigned his oe 


pastorate at Campton, N. H., and his now settled at 
Malborough, N. H. 


D4. At the last annual nounen of it Vermont 
Bar Association, President C. H. Heath delivered the 
annual address upon the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce. The subject was presented in a very clear man- 


ner and the address was received with merited coms oe 


mendation. 
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Beeman Academy for the past three years and the in- 
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760. Rev. Geo. F. Hunting, who was recently 


elected to the presidency of Alma College, is said to 


have received a flattering offer of $ 5000 a year to as- 


ce sume the presidency of a college in Oregon. 


62. Robert H. Fleming, a retired grain mer 
chant of Chicago, has started on a tour around the 
world ; he expects to be absent about a year. 


78 Francis E. Camp is Principal Examiner on 


the Board of Re-Review, Bureau of Pension, Depart- 


ment of Interior, and also Secretary of Special Board 
of Examiners, U. S. Civil Service Commission for the 
Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D. C. 


82. E.S. Weston has since the middle of last 
summer been at work for the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. BR, Co. now known as the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas 
City R. R. Co. He is at present located at St. Paul at 
their general office in the Minnesota Bank building. 


84. Mr. George W. Stone, who has been in the office 


4 of J. R. Booth in this city for seven years, will succeed 
Mr. L. C. Grant, who has resigned the position of head 
book keeper. 


Mr. Stone is deservedly popular and his 
many friends are pleased with his promotion.—/’ree 
Press. - 


84. H. D. Hoffnagle has been visiting friends at 
Mr. Hoffnagle has been principal of 


creasing prosperity of the institution attests to his suc- 
cessful management. 


85. John Buckham, a senior in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, is spending his vacation in town. 
89. H. M. Dean is visiting friends in the college 


and city. 


’89. W.S. Gloyd is on the staff of the Northfield 
News, Northfield, Minn. 

’89. §S. D. P. Williams recently spent a few days 
in town. 

90. Geo. Cooke has been obliged to give up his 


fa college course for the present on account of ill health. 


A difference of four-tenths of a second in the solar 


_ parallax corresponds to a difference of about 4,000,000 
miles in the sun’s distance. 


This is the angle formed 
by two straight lines, 125 feet long, touching each 


other at one end, and opening the diameter of a hu- 


man hair at the other. 


The Virginia State Senate, a short time ago, pass- 
ed a bill establishing a state normal school at the his- 
toric old William and Mary college. It is the oldest 
institution in the county and has been closed for sey- 
eral years. The new normal school will receive an an- 
nual appropriation of $10,000 from the state. 
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Zorals. 


Chapel at 8 o'clock next term. 


Lieut. Cummings will room in No. 2, South Hall 
next term. 


The next Cynic will appear under the management 
of a new board of editors. 


Present indications point to the return of the 
Sauveur College of Languages to this city next summer. 

The Y. M. C. A. course of entertainments closed 
Tuesday evening, March 20, with a concert by the 
Temple Quartette. 


The death of Hon. Horace Fairbanks of St. Johns- 
bury causes a vacancy in the board of Trustees of the 
University. 

The rhetorical exercises for the term closed Sat- 
urday, March 10, with orations by Dodge, ’89, “Our 
Coast Defences ;” Swett, 88, ‘‘The President’s Mes- 
sage.” 


The following men have received appointments to 
the prize speaking: Freshmen; Adams, Bosworth, 
Clayton, Cutler and Maynard. Sophmores; Chaffee, 
Flanders, Howe, Perham and Wilbur. 


Mr. Fredrick Billings Jr. gave a very pleasant re- 
ception to the students and their friends, in the Billings 
Library, Friday evening March 9, about 200 being pre- 
sent. Mr. Billings was assisted in receiving by his 
mother, two sisters, and Miss Warren of Woodstock, 
and Lieut. and Mrs. Cummins. Music was furnished 
by the Howard Opera House orchestra. 


The appointments from the sophmore class for 
junior honors next year are as follows: Toastmaster, 
Jackson; “mirror,” recipient, Forbes; presentist, Wiz- 
ell; “spade,” recipient, Grout; presentist, Fleetwood ; 
“corkscrew,” recipient, Flanders; presentist, Case ; 
“petticoat,” recipient, Williams; “crib,” recipient, 
Buckham ; presentist, Chaffee ; “celluloid collar,” recip- 
ient, Billings; presentist, Perham; “whip,” recipient, 
Lord; presentist, Howe. 


A meeting of the foot-ball association was held in 
the Chapel, Saturday, March 10. Bliss, ’89, the treas- 
urer of the Association made the following report: 
Receipts from all sources, including voluntary sub- 
scriptions by the students and the faculty, and also a 
tax of eighty cents on each student,.$337.65 ; expendi- 
tures for trainer, for bills against the association, and 
for the Boston trip, $337.17 ; leaving a balance in the 
treasury of 48 cents. The report was accepted and 
the meeting then adjourned. 
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At a recent class meeting, the Sophomores elected 
the following officers for their class supper: Orator, 
F. G. Fleetwood; Historian, A. J. Grout; Odist, E. S. 
Jackson; Prophet, C. F. Ferrin; Poet, G. B. Case. 
They also elected Editors for next year’s annual as fol- 
lows: Editor-in-chief, F. G. Fleetwood; business 
manager, C. I. Smith; assistant business manager, R. 
W. Wilbur ; associate editors, H. B. Martin and A. J. 
Grout. 

A joint meeting of the students of the academical 
and medical departments was held in the chapel Fri- 
day afternoon, March 16. The meeting was called to 
order by J. B. Hackett. president of the Base Ball 
Association, after which B. C. Day, the treasurer, gave 
the following report: Receipts from the former treas- 
urer, $4.75; from subscriptions $116.10 and from gate 
receipts $237.79. The total expenditures were $182.29, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $55.50. The 
report of the treasurer was accepted. On motion of 
Williams ’88, the chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution for the association: 
Mr. Norton of the medical department and Williams 
’88 and Ferrin ’90 of the academical. The meeting 
then adjourned till Saturday, April 7. 


The annual Sophomore exhibition was held last 
Tuesday afternoon at 3 o'clock in the College street 
church. Dr. Hawes and Rey. Mr. Carter occupied the 
platform with Pres. Buckham. Music was furnished 
by the Howard Opera House Orchestra. 


PROGRAMME. 
MUSIO. 


1. William III. in the Grand Alliance. 
Newman Keyes Chaffee. 


2. Philip Melancthon. 
Frederick Billings, Jr. 
8, Anarchists in America. 
Abel Joel Grout. 
MUSIO. 


4. Relation of pure Science to Practical Life. 
George Isaac Forbes. 
5. The Statue known as The Dying Gladiator. 
Charles Wyman Buckham, 
MUSLO. 
6. Present Tendencies of American Fiction. 
Eddy Sherman Jackson. 


7. Gregory the Great. 
Arthur William Stone, 


8. Kepler and his Discoveries. 
Marshall Avery Howe. 


MUSIO. 
9. ‘Sidney Carton” [Tale of Two Cities. ] 
Walter Chapin Flanders. 


10. Perils of the French Republic. 
Carlisle Franklin Ferrin. 
MUSIO. 


A meeting of the Vermont Inter-collegiate base 
ball league was held at the University, Saturday, March 
10. Two delegates, H. E. Owen and L. H. Ross, were 


present from Middlebury; three, W. E. Terrill, F. S. 
Palmer and L. B. Johnson from Northfield,and three, J. 
M. Hackett, A. B. Gilbert and P. F. Swett from U. V. 
M. The following officers of the league were elected : 
President, W. E. Terrill of Northfield ; vice-presidents, 
L. H. Ross of Middlebury and A. B. Gilbert, U, V. M; 
secretary and treasurer, P. F. Swett, U.V.M ; judiciary 
committee, A. R. Shaw of Northfield, H. E. Owen of 
Middlebury and A. B. Gilbert, U. V. M. The cham- 
pionship for the season of 1887 was awarded to Nor- 
wich University, second place to U. V. M. and third to 
Middlebury. The following is the schedule of games 
to be played the coming season : 


U. V. M. at Northfield, May 12. 
Middlebury at Burlington, May 18. 
Middlebury at Northfield, May 19. 
Norwich at Middlebury, May 25. 
Norwich at Burlington, May 26. 
U. V. M. at Middlebury, June 9. 


Gxchanges. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


There are 29 candidates for the Columbia base- 
ball nine. 


Latin is more popular at Harvard than before it 
was made optional. 


Irvin Garfield, third son of the late President, will © 
enter Williams. 


Seventy-two colleges are represented in the grad- 


uating departments of Yale University. 


A triangular base-ball league has been organized 
between Cornell, Lehigh and Lafayette. 

Union, Hamilton, University of Rochester and Sy- 
racuse University have formed a base-ball league. 

John L. Sullivan has been invited to give an exhi- 
bition before the students of an English Uuiversity. 

A graduate of Harvard has given $25,000 for the 
erection of an immense swimming bath for the use of 
students. 

Prof. Loisette recently received $2,000 as a com- 
pensation for five nights work at the University of 
Michigan. 

Twenty-thousand dollars has been subscribed for 
the new Vassar college gymnasium to be erected this 
year. 

Collier, ’89, captain of the Rutgers foot ball team 
for next year, has 30 men in training in the gymnasium 
for next fall. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt has given $20,000 for the fit- 
ting up of a manual training department to Vanderbilt 
university at Nashville, Tenn. 


Only four of last year’s Dartmouth nine are in col- 
lege this year, but they expect to have as strong a team 
as last season. 


Columbia will admit women to all her higher 
courses, and hereafter they will be entitled to all the 
privileges which the institution affords. 


Bowdoin has a college library of 37,500 volumes. 
Tt is 12th among American college libraries. Harvard 
leads the list with 240,000 bound volumes. 


Harvard will hold special tug of war meetings this 
winter in order to bring out talent and insure, if possi- 
ble, the winning of the tug at the intercollegiate games, 


W. Byrd Page, the champion high jumper of the 


world, at the University of Pennsylvania games, jump- 


ed over two horses fifteen and one-half hands high. 


President Elliot would have Harvard students en- 
gage in athletic contests with Yale students only, and 
reduce the number of such contests as much as possi- 


ble. 


It is the opinion of ex president Andrew D. White 
that in time a knowledge of poker will be more neces- 
sary to a classical education than even running or 
base-ball.— Zi. 

Yale students find that they have insufficient quar- 

ters in their gymnasium for the training of so many 
athletes, and are trying to raise money for separate base 
ball cages. 
-- It is reported that two Princeton students, named 
Wilder and Forman, have ascertained the fact that 1836 
students in American colleges desire to become foreign 
missionaries. 

There has been some talk lately at Harvard among 
the professors and instructors about the advisability 
of abolishing the mid year examinations and substitu- 
ting periodical hour examinations. 

The divinity department of the new Roman Cath- 


_olie University at Washington will be opened in the 


fall of ’89, and the other departments will follow as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the Sophomore physical measurements at Yale, 
it was found that all but four members of the class had 
made decided physical improvement during the past 
year. Nineteen per cent of the class are smokers. 

The Legislature of California has made to its 
State University a perminent appropriation, by which 
a tax of one mill on every one hundred dollars of the 
grand list is laid for its benefit. From this source 
alone the University of California receives this year an 


income of $80,000 with a prospect of indefinite in- 
crease in the years to come. Here’s a suggestion for 
the Legislature of Vermont. 


The candidates for Princeton’s base ball nine be- 
gan active work last week under the training of Fer- 
guson of the Philadelphias. They now occupy the new 
cage, which is admirably adapted for the purpose, and 
will undoubtedly enab’e Princeton to put a better nine 
in the field thau for many years past. 


The trophies for the Yale university crew consist 
of oval tickets of Roman gold. On one side is an 
eight-oared shell and the words “ Yale vs. Harvard.” 
The name and position of the man is on the other ; be. 
neath are the words “Won by Yale,” July 1, 1887. 
Time 22 minutes, 56 seconds.” 


CLIPPINGS. 
ONE ADVANTAGE OF VOLAPUK. 


Beyond the cheerless arctic circle, 
In that realm of ice and snow, 
Seated in her cosy snow house, 

IT can court an Esquimaux. 


On far-famed Mount Desert Island, 
Buck-board, riding in the mud 

I can talk of Robert Browning, 
With a cultured Boston bud. 


In the yacht upon the ocean, 
When becalmed I feel unwell, 
I can share a bit of lemon, 
With a New York damoselle, 


’Neath the palm tree in the tropics, 
Watching monkeys frisk about, 

T can talk of evolution, 

With.a fair Brazillian ‘‘ sprout.” 


In the far off Fiji Islands, 

When my fate is fairly booked, 

I can court the chieftain daughter, 
While I’m waiting to be cooked. 


What is this strong advantage, 
Which I have where’re I go, 
When I charm a Boston beauty, 
And can court an Esquimaux ? 


What you ask is very simple, 
Why, I always talk a streak, 
For whenever I’m with strangers, 


I converse in Volapuk. 
— Williams Weekly. 


THE LITS’ IDEAL BEST GIRL IS: 


Aimiable, beautiful, constant, discreet, 
Educated, graceful, healthy and neat ; 
Obliging, joyous, queenly, unique, 
Virtuous, talented, serious and sweet ; 
Modest and kind, zealous and loving ; 
Youthful and fair, religious and winning, 
Innocent ever and always forgiving. 
—Hamilton Lit. 


When, by reason of a cold or from any other cause, the secretory or- 
gans become disordered, they may be stimulated to healthy action by the 
use of Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
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Be Sure 


- To ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, if you 
are in need of a Blood-purifier—the 
only certain and reliable remedy for 
pimples, blotches, and all other erup- 
tions of the skin. As an alterative, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
after a trial of nearly half a century, is 
universally conceded to be the best ever 
discovered. It is agreeable to the taste, 
and, being highly concentrated, only 
small doses are needed. 


- An old lady of eighty, Mrs. Mary C. 
Ames, of Rockport, Me., after forty years 
of suffering from a humor in the blood, 
manifesting itself in Erysipelas and oth- 
er distressing eruptions on the skin, at 
last began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and, after taking ten bottles, she is now, 
she says, ‘‘as smooth and fair as ever.” 


Leander S. McDonald, of Soley st., 
Charlestown, Mass., suffered greatly 
from Boils and Carbuncles, and for 
nearly two months was unable to work. 

- A druggist advised him to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, after using two bottles of 
which he was entirely cured. He has 
remained in good health ever since. 


5 5 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
pepeeen by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 

old by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


LK RIBBONS. 


An elegant, large package of extra fine, Assorted Ribbons’ 
[Job lo:,] different widths, in all the latest fashionable shades ; 
adapted for Bonnet Strings, Neckwear, Scarfs, Trimming for 
Sent by mail for 
only 25 cents, three packages for 60 cents—SPHCIAL :— 
We will give doudle the amount of any other firm in America if 
you will send us the names and P. O. address of ten newly 
No pieces less than one yard 


Hats and Dresses, Bows, Fancy Work, &c. 


married ladies when ordering. 
in length. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. J. JOHNSON, 604 8TH AVE., REW YORK, 


—— THE PLACE TO BUY —— 


FURNITURE! 


WINDOW SHADES, LACK CURTAINS, &c. 


= 18 AT THE —— 
Rink Building. 
No stairs to climb; all on one fioor. 


The Largest Furniture Room in the State. 


GHORGH A. HALL. 


I 


< 
eS 


THE CELEBRATED 
FRANK B.CONVERSE 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


New York. 


Maiden Lane, | = 
ea = 


———————T an 
Ca eT ———— 


A mT 


i 


———————— 


Importer, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in all kinds of 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 
RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer of all kinds of 


MOUTH HARRONICAS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S CELEBRATED 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S GOLD TRUMPET ACCORDEONS, 


STILIUMASU] PURG PUL sax0G aISM ‘sTEIMY MIE poyeIggy) suMyeIe J UL 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
JOHN F. STRATTON, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


. -TR 

‘ 4e\\ MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
Passing 

| oa pucur O\’. 49 MAIDEN LANE, 

= : Ai 2 al NEW VORK. 

ae i || 3 * 17 John F. Stratton’s 

4s ir aeage tomate ee : Celebrated 

o, "Registered Wy Russian Gut Violin 

4h st@% Strings, the Finest 


in the World. 


MY GUARANTEE.—If a dealer receives a complaint, 
(which he believes to be honest,) from any musician to whom 
he has sold any of these strings, he is authorized by me to give 
him another string without charge, and all such loss will be 
made good by me to my customers, without quibble or ques- 
tion. (Beware of imitations.) Dealers will please send for 
descriptive Catalogue. Trade supplied at lowest prices. 


GD Ss DS Bt ee a, a sw 
49 MAIDEN LANE, - . NEW YORK. 


J. M. iSHAM, 


TAILOR. 
First Class Work and the Best Materials. 


Reasonable prices, and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Repaired. 


Vil 


¢, a 
@ ‘2 
Yar put? 


Horstire 


Acid Phosphate 


——— LOR 


DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL 2 PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, 


Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, &c. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. Horsford of Cambridge. 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron 
with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. 


Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to 
(235 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
y. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: ‘‘From my experi- 


ence, can cordially recommend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially 
in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc.” 


For Wakefulness. 


DR. WILLIAM P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: 
it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
treme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to 


him.” 


“J prescribed 


In Nervous Debility. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it 
for many of the various forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. PERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of 
impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, especially in cases where 
the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Flealth/ul, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


W. B. McKILDEE 


154 CHURCH STREET, 


—— HAS THE FINEST LINE OF ——— 


Fancy Groceries 


IN THE. STATE. 


Picnic Parties can find a Choice Assortment 


to select from. 


ek CAL te 
BABIES’ LIVES ARE SAVED BY 


qe 


tps 4 


Therpyts ao IhyauDS Y, 


e\ 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of which say 
the life of their babies was saved by the use of LACTATED 
FOOD. 


Lf your baby ts not hearty and robust 


do not fail to acquaint yourself with the wonderful virtues of 
this food, which in hundreds of cases has been the positive 
means of saving life where all other foods and remedies had 
failed. Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly answer. 


LACTATED FOOD is also a 
Perfect Nutrient for INY ALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs always 
retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians recommend it 
as the best of all prepared foods. Unequalled in Dysprpsta. 


150 MEALS FOR AN INFANT FOR $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


= 
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THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. IX 


Ey PALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. NEw po GD Eepbiy | 


a eo Sports, Archery, Billiards, es 
eling, Bowling, Badminton, ey fe atelle, 

“Keo ® Boating, Boxing. Oaledonian 

Cricket, Club_Swinging, Croquet, Curling, 


; 7 Fly Casting, Foot Bali, Feneing, Gymnas- eda 
ties, Hand ‘Ball, Lawn Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Polo, Quoits. Racquet, Running, Shooting, Skating, 
Walking and Wrest ane: s 3 
The Rules governing the above Sports contained in 
the largest Illustrated Sie! of all kinds of Sport- DEALER 
ing Goods ever offered, will be mailed for 25 cents, ae IN 
which amount will be returned to the purchaser of goods 


totheamount of $1.00 and upward. Send for Cata- 5 
A. Spalding ios nes; gee =| YOUNG MEN'S FINE OUTFITTINGS, 
WHITE SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, 
FANCY SHIRTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 

SH. ATLTUCK’S UNDERWEAR, COLLARS and CUFFS. 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gents, A Nobby Line in SOFT and STIFF HATS, in the 

IS FIRST-CLASS. Light Shades, for Young Men. 

4 , STRAW HATS in all styles and quality. 
Class SUppErs alld Students Npreads a Specialty. TRUNKS, BAGS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, RUBBER COATS, Ete. 
H. H. SHATTUCK, — - CHURCH ST. 
HENRY R. HILL, 


P. H. McM AHON, NO. 11 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


YONSORIAL + ARTIST. At McMahon’s 
Net 386 Church faa : * STAR SHOH STORE * 


THE STUDENT’S TRADE APPRECIATED, 


Pe Lonon Trouser - Stretcher. ae 


Takes bagging out of knees and restores Satisfaction Always Given. 


antaloons to original shape. Price, 
2. 50. A ENTS WANTED. Send 


for Circular. The best Present ca 
Abs to any gentleman. Sole a oloesia A S I ( HT ALC) B E H O 1) ] 
United States, ! 


Agents in thi 


ames, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., OUR NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 
32 North Street, Boston, Mass. 156 and 158 College Street, 
A/7 EIAV ES SO BAN Oe ome In which we show the finest assortment of 


i here ae Ready Made Clothing, Elegant Neckwear, 
(| eC) | tal | N G | AND THE NOBBY HATS OF THE SEASON, 


Our Custom Department is stocked with the largest assortment of 


; . Fe Imported and Best American Woollens, in which it is our aim to produce 
That we seldom think to ae one Elegant and Complete | tne pest goods possible, perfect fitting and first-class workmanship.} 


FINE FURNISHING GOODS. B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


- 


Allow us to call your attention to our assortment of Staples 
and Novelties in 


UNDERWEAR, 
NECKWEAR, 
HALF HOSE, 


HANDKERCHIEFS,/| BOOKS, STATIONERY AND] MUSIC 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


And the thousand and one articles a gentleman likes to have DURING THEIR SEASON. 
in good taste and correct style. aa Be 


aE Goon eae 
POoPpuLTAR PRICES Wagons, Carts, Velocipedes, Wheelbarrows, Balls, Bats and all Games. 


as OP E SO PHASH, and Toys. 
160 COLLEGE STREET. H. H. DAVIS. 


NO. 65 CHURCH STREET.? 


———AT ALL TIMES A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


m 


IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS. OF 


Canada, Southern, Eastern and Western 


Soft and Hardwood Lumber. 


Shipping Lumber ip Boston in Bond or Duty Paid. 


SCHEDULE OF DIMENSION TIMBER CUT 10 ORDER. 


For fashionable receptions, weddings, balls and _ partie 
facilities for supplying the requisite etnonery =a aera ae eae 
ticular pains to furnish everything in the way of printed or engraved 
eards and fine stationery for any purpose. We are prepared to do en- 


graving and printing in the highest style of the art, at short notice. Yards and Mills at B urling ton, Vt., 
FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, | 3 


189 College Street. 
: : : Tonawanda, N. Y., 


Ottawa, P. O. | 


and Kast Saginaw, Mich. 


3 After Forty years’ 
fj experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
ee cba ariee Sek aon a patents in BOSTON 
a e United States an oreign coun- - . 
a tries, the publishers of the Scientific OFFICE: 
+] American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

mae rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 


ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur Mi ason B ul | q hg R No ; [ Lj berty Sq 5 


Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 
eee ee ANIDILICAN. which has 
nthe s whic as 
the largest circulation and is the most influential NEW YORK OFFICE 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 


understands. 
This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 


admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an a ree 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- . 


lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. ; 

If you haye an inyention to patent write to 


Mann é, Co., publighers of Scientific American, GEO. H. MORSE & W. A. CROMBIE, 


ork. 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


Managers at Burlington, Vt 


a 
‘ e¢ 


a ee 
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‘shool are admitted without fee. 
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‘MEDICAL Eee 


- BURLIN @TON, VE. 


THIRDY-FOURTE SESSION, 1897. 


_ FAOULTY OF MEDICINE : 


Fe pens 
|. MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A. M., D. D., ‘Burin m, Vt., President. 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LE. Di, ‘Now York a Professor. ra 


of Medical ie a eae 


A. F. A. KING, A.M., M.D., Washington, D.C., Professor: of Obstetrics and 


ases of Women. 

A. P, GRINNELL, M. D 

MODOLIE, of Medicine: "Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 
OLPH A, WHITTHAUS, A. MM, Be D., New Yor ity, P. ot 

hs oy each a Ke sels , gene re 


., Burlington, Vt., Professor of the fete and 


te te HENRY JACKSON, rs ML, M.D sparen Yt, ‘Professor ot Physiology 
ne Ho lar Anatomy ; ‘Consulting surgeon to. Mary Fletcher He 

‘ospital : 
. W. WRIGHT, M: D., New es Professor of the Principles and 


Practice of. surgery. 


WILLIAM B. TOWLES, M. D., , University ot Va., Professor of General 
'. and Special Anatomy. 


a HAYDEN WOODWARD, M. D, . Burlington, Vin Professor of ‘Materta, 


Medica and Therapeutics. 


PROFESSORS. OF SPECIAL ‘SUBJECTS: 


. ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M. D., New York City, Professor ot ‘Diseases of 


the Skin oa Venereal Diseases 
A. T. WOOD 


eases of Women. 


Rar. 
STEPHEN M. ROBERTS, M. D., New Brin: City, Profe sor f D 
. se a (0) Iseases of 


pk L. RANNEY, M. 
D, M, D., Brandon, Vt., Protessor of the Surgical Dis- | 
WM. O. MOORE, M. D., New York City, Professor of Diseases of the Eye 


., New York eu. Professor ot issanes of Mina Uns 
and Nervous eat ; 


WILDER L, BURNAP, | Haq., Burlington, Vt., Professor of. Medical Juris- 


' prudence. 
HENRY C. TINKHAM, M. D. , Burlington, Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
A. M.. PHELPS, se Dy "Professor. of Orthwpedic Surgery. 


| GEO. B. HOPE, YD Mle of Diseases of the Throat. 
WALTER L. 'RANNEY, at. D 


ree of oe ns Tee 


“HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE.—The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with tts commodious Ampulnieatg is Bohs for aiivical instruction during the ses Heats 


sion. The Medical and Surgical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In addition to these ie roms clinics 
of the College, instruction will be given at the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the Daerah gest 


LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. —These lectures, by Eonienen well known as Sate dspastas aan in their particular aa me 


‘will be delivered during the regular: session without, extra Tee ue 
CLINICS.—Besides these lectures, there will be Clinics held as follows’: i 


SURGICAL ¢ CLINIC, by Professor Wright, every Saturday from 9 to 12, | 
2 last halt of the session. 

MEDICA TSLINIC, y Professor Grinnell, on Wednesday during | 

Be first half of the term, and by Professor King during the last | 


ha 
Var Ace ke FOR DISHASHS OF NERVOUS SYSTEM, i Professor Ranney, 


ie 


CLINIC FOR DISEASES oF THE EYE AND BAR, by: Professor MDore:: ae 
_ during his course oflectures. ~ 


bikers FOR DISEASES: Or SKIN, by ‘Professor Taylor, during, his 


hone OR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, by Professor Roberts. Blips 
CLINIC FOR TREATMENT OF DEFORMITIES. | ae 


. THE PRELIMINARY TERM, sousteeinck of a course of Lectures aid Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and surgery, wilt begin on 


the first Thursday of November, each year, and continue until March first, following. _ Fee, $30. 00. 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on the first Thursday of March, each year, and; Eas mae soraney. weeks. This course will consist OL nec 


from five to six lectures aay in the various departments of Medicine and iaahaseeae ex 


FEES” FOR THE ‘REGULAR ‘SESSION: 


MATRICULATIO! r FEE, se 


FEES FOR THE se COURSE oF P LECTURES, by all the Proteon, 4 a 


GRADUATION FEE, - — - - 


coy ee OO.: 
Oe | 


"Material for dissection will be pee i ste "The tickets : are to be'taken out at the ren of the sessions. ; 
Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other Tegular schools, are admitted on ‘paying the matriculation tee and 
$40.00. Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one full course in some regularly established Medical 


“gchool, and one full course in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee and $25.00 
GRADUATES of other regular schools and ee Students are admitted on apres ticket by Mem dom the 


matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at, reasonable rates, o 


GRADUATES of this 


zc ‘For further Caruana and Circulars, apply F he: ea 


‘Professor AL es GRINNELL, M. D. 


Pi at et aN Baas : Burlington, Vt. 
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SETTLEMENTS and 


? 


nted in pro ent localities, 
further information, please address Home Offic 
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ALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


257 Pine Stree! 
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